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PREFACE 


Tue views about ancient India now held by scholars are based 
upon an examination of the Veda and Vedic literature, to the 
neglect of Puranie and epic tradition; that is, ancient Indian 
history has been fashioned out of compositions, which are purely 
religious and priestly, which notoriously do not deal with history, 
and which totally lack the historical sense. The extraordinary 
nature of such history may be perceived, if it were suggested that 
European history should be constructed merely out of theological 
literature. What would raise a smile if applied to Europe has 
been soberly accepted when applied to India, This contrast is full 
justification for a consideration of what historical tradition has to 
tell us, and the results obtained from an examination of Puranic 
and. epic tradition as well as of the Rigveda and Vedic literature 
are set out in the following pages. 

Nothing herein has been the outcome of preconceived ideas, 
speculation, or haste. It began with a study of the epics and 
Puranas for geographical information about ancient India thirty 
years ago, during the translation of the Markandeya Purana, in 
order to elucidate its geographical chapters, Geography included 
political divisions, and led to ap examination of ancient kingdoms, 
and so on to their dynastic genealogies: and, traditions—subjects 
that were generally regarded. gs of, ‘Tittle “ok ‘no historical value, 
and were practically “neglected. With ng. Wews about ancient 
Indian historical tradition, and -a: desire .merely, to see whether 
there was any substance in it, it- was collected, compared, and 
studied, and inferences were drawn therefrom, revised continually 
with fresh material, and discardéd freely if they proved untenable— 
which is simply the scientific process ‘of ‘collecting and testing facts 
copiously before forming any opinion or theory. At length some 
substance and order seemed to manifest themselves, and certain 
results gradually took shape; and some of these have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society during the last 
fourteen years. These results developed with further study in 
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various directions, especially on the religious side, and all have 
been revised and recast repeatedly, as their mutual relations 
became more complex, with fresh material from all sources. 

The outcome of all these “inquiries is set out here. No’ con- 
clusion is put forward but what is based upon definite statements, 
and the authorities for every statement are cited. The results are 
totally different from the views now held by scholars as noticed 
above; yet there is nothing in them, as far as I am aware, really in- 
consistent with the most ancient book we possess, namely, the Rigveda, 
and they throw much new light theteon, and on all problems 
concerning ancient India. It remains however to be seen how far 
Professor M. Bloomfield’s recent book, Aig-Teda Repetitions, which 
should lead to some solid chronological results, will support what 
tradition indicates regarding the order of rishis, 

No pains have been spared io verify the references and make 
them complete and accurate. Unfortunately a few errors escaped 
notice. in the proof-'eading, and a considerable number of typo- 
graphical blemishes have crept into the finally printed page, mostly 
the loss of diacritical marks which have failed or broken off in 
the printing, such as the stroke over the capital palatal sibilant, 
and the long mark over capital vowels. All these are exhibited 
in the list of Corrigenda at the end. I trust there are none others 
overlooked, yet feel sure that, if there are any, whether in the 
text or in the map, they can be readily corrected, and will not 
create any doubt as to what is intended. 

My sincere thanks are given to the University of Oxford and 
the Government of India for generous help towards lightening the 
cost of this book for the benefit of réaders. 


OXFORD, 
March, 1922. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORICAL TRADITION 


at fraragu aarargrafaeay fest: 1 
4 Jaquet danse = arfeaam: 1 
cfaeraquiaryt az ayagead | 
fataayaraat aad vefcata | a 


Tie brahman, who may know the four Vedas with the Angas 
and Upanigads, should not really be (regarded as) having attained 
proficiency, if he should not thoroughly know the Purina. He 
should reinforce the Veda with the Itihisa and Purina. The 
Veda is afraid of him who is deficient in tradition,” (thinking) ‘he 
will do me hurt’. 

Our knowledge of the most ancient times in India rests mainly 
on tradition. We know from the evidence of language that the 
Aryans entered India very early, and established themselves 
ultimately throughout North India and in the north-west of the 
Dekhan, so that the history of Mose times is bound up closely with 
the Aryan conquest. The Puranas, the Mahibhirata and in 
a minor degree the Rimiyana profess to give accounts from 
tradition about the carliest oveurrences. The Vedas, the Brahmanas 
and other brahmanic literature supply information also. The oldest 
of these, the Rigveda, contains historical allusions, of which some 
record contemporary persons and events, but more refer to bygone 
times and persons and are obviously based on tradition. Almost all 
the information therefore comes from tradition. 


1 Va 1, 200-1. Pad v, 2, 50-2. Siv v, 2,35. MBh has the two 
verses separately, the first (modified) im i, 2, 645, and the second in 
i, 1, 260. 

2 Sruta here means ‘tradition ', see chap. LI. 
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2 IMPORTANCE OF TRADITION 


Ancient India has bequeathed to us no historical works, ‘History 
is the one weak spot in Indian literature. It is, in fact, non- 
existent. The total lack of the historical sense is so characteristic, 
that the whole course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the 
shadow of this defect, suffering as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology.’? This’ is especially true of the brahmanic 
literature,’for it has been truly said, ‘That the Vedic texts, the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of historical purpose 
is notorious,’ nor do they deal with history? ~ 

The evidence in the Rigveda, whether contemporary notices or 
matter concerning the past borrowed from tradition, consists of 
statements more or less isolated; they are merely allusions and 
make up no connected account. Evén the contemporary notices, 
though having all the trustworthiness of first-hand evidence, yet 
fix little or nothing definitely of themselves, because they have no 
certain chronological setting with reference to other events, The 
same remarks hold good for the brahmanical literature later than 
the Rigveda. This may be illustrated by the contemporary infor- 
mation about king Sudas in the Rigveda. 

It tells us of his battle with the ten kings, but that event can- 
not be assigned to any definite time unless we know when he lived ; 
and there is the widest difference, whether it took place (as scholars 
believe at present) when the Aryans were in the Panjab conquering 
their way into India, and was a battle between them and the 
hostile races who opposed their eastward advance ; or whether it took 
place (as tradition indicates) long after the Aryans had established 
themselves in N. India, and was g battle between Sudisa (Sudis), 
king of North Paficala, and othe: Aryan and non-Aryan kings 
who opposed his westward conquests, There is nothing in the 
Rigveda to fix his position chronologically, but there are plain 
statements in the genealogies and tradition which assign him a 
definite place in the scheme of Aryan expansion in North India. 

Even contemporary historical notices in the Rigveda therefore 
remain chronologically vague, and by themselves yield little infor- 
mation that can be co-ordinated for historical purposes. Statements 
of an historical kind in the Vedic literature become serviceable, if 
they can be linked up with other statements from elsewhere, and 


2 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 10. 
* Professor Keith, JRAS, 1914. pp. 739, 1031 note; 1915, p, 
143 note. 
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that can be only from tradition. It is tradition that gives many 
of them a chronological position ; hence the soundness and force 
of the counsel given in the verses prefixed to this’ chapter are 
manifest. Tradition therefore becomes all-important. It is the 
only resource, since historical works are wanting, and is not an 
untrustworthy guide. In ancient times men knew perfectly well 
the difference between truth and falsehood, as abundant proverbs 
and sayings show. It was natural therefore that they should 
discriminate what was true and preserve it; and historical tradition 
must be considered in this light. This will be noticed farther on. , 

The Aryans could not have established themselves in India with- 
out long and arduous warfare. Among the hostile races who 
possessed the country befor them were not only rude tribes but 
also communities in a higher state of civilization (chapter XXV). 
The Aryans not only subdued them, but also gradually cleared 
much of the country of the forests which occupied a large portion 
of its surface, so as to render it fit for themselves, their cattle and 
their cultivation. 

Their wars, their conquests and the founding of new kingdoms 
all implied that there were victorious kings, whose lineage and 
exploits would have been sung in many a ksatriya ballad.) With 
their territorial expansion their religion naturally extended its 
sphere. Political supremacy fostered religious ascendancy, and 
rishis? and munis, protected and favoured by royal power and 
Aryan prestige, spread and propagated their doctrines and obser- 
vances, not only in the countries conquered, but also in the 
surrounding regions beyond the actual Aryan sway. Thus they 
gradually brought the alien pedples and tribes under the influence 
of Aryan beliefs and customs.‘ This process has prevailed to the 
present day, and along with it another process must have been 
going on also, which likewise has continued to the present day, 
namely, the Aryans met with religious practices and beliefs among 
the peoples whom they ruled over or came into lasting contact with, 
and have assimilated some of them gradually, thus modifying 
their own religion to a certain extent. 

Their victorious career must have given rise to abundant tradition 
of all kinds, warlike, religious and peaceful, and tradition must 
have grown with their expansion and the length of their occupa- 

1 So MBh i, 1, 220-5 (10 verses). 
2 This word is Anglicized throughout. 
BQ 
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tion. Naturally it was impossible to remember all the accumulated 
traditions, much dropped out, and only what was important or 
specially interesting to kings, priests and people was preserved. 

Consequently the principal matters that would have survived would 
be (speaking generally) the genealogies of great dynasties, ballads 
and stories about famous kings and eminent rishis, and accounts 
of the chief popular religious beliefs and observances. Kings and 
rishis therefore were the prominent figures, and it is mainly with 
them that ancient traditions deal. 

. There was, however, the widest difference between kings and 
rishis. Kings occupied settled countries and towns. The rishis 
were not confined to any place, but wandered into woods and hills 
and wilds to practise asceticism anda religious life in order to 
form and euhunce their sacred character. The conditions of a 
king’s life were fixed. The rishi was independent; spiritual 
eminence being his aim, he sought out when young the teaching 
of a distinguished preceptor and, when he had completed his 
novitiate, was free to establish his hermitage where he pleased or 
to seek the patronage of some king who might welcomegbis 
ministrations. The kings inherited the throne of celebrated 
ancestors, whose memory and fame they cherished with pride and 
sought to emulate. The rishis came from well-known families 
indeed, but that birthright merely entitled them to aequire religious 
lore, and their advancement depended wholly on their own faculties. 
To maintain their lineage and dynasties was the natural and 
ardent wish of kings; hence the great desire that is often mentioned 
among kings to have sons. Rishis perpetuated their sacred lore 
and fame through their disciples,;among whom might be their 
own sons if capable. 

One indication of this difference is the fact that, while kings 
are treated genealogically, brahmanic succession is reckoned by 
the line of teaching as shown in the lists of religious teachers set. 
out in the Brhadaranyaka Upanigad,' Satapatha Brihmana,? &c.* 
Marriage alliances were matters of high importance with kings 
and are often noticed. As regards rishis, though the names of the 
wives of certain have been preserved, yet very little is ever said 
about their marriages except when they married princesses; and 
strange stories are told about rishis, which indicate that their 

1 ii, 63 iv, 63 vi, 5. 2 x, 6, 5, 9. 
* Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii, p. 236, 
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marital relations were not seldom erratic and their lineage by no 
means pure.) 

The result is displayed in the epics and Puranas on the one side 
and in the Vedic literature on the qther. Sacred lore is the 
subject of that literature, and references to secular matters are 
generally incidental for the purpose’ of illustrating some religious 
point. The ancient portion of the Puarinas consists largely, as will 
be shown in chapter ILI, of the royal genealogies and kgatriya 
ballads and tales, while most of their teaching on religious matters 
was added by brahmans if later times. Dynastic accounts and 
heroic tales were the principal subjects of the kgatriya record. 
Royal genealogies are found in thirteen Puranas, the epics and 
the Harivarnta; but brahnian genealogies hardly exist and are 
most meagre. The former give long lists of kings, but among 
rishi families it is rare to find more than three or four descents 
remembered, and the longest rishi pedigree is that of Vy asa’s 
family with six descents. I'vrther it is noteworthy that, in cases 
where a king became a brahman, his ksatriya descent is given 
fairly fully, but the sueceeding brahman pedigree stops short or 
is dissipated into a mere list of gotra names, as is especially 
noticeable in the famous case of Visvdmitra.? 

Such were the widely different conditions of kings and rishis, 
The seeular business of kings, their wars and exploits, naturally 
had little interest for rishis, who dwelt apart from the world and 
were affected little and only indirectly by political changes. On 
the other hand, though eminent. rishis commanded veneration from 
kings and their services were af times keenly solicited and hand- 
somely rewarded, yet the rdligious doctrines of the rishis lay 
generally outside the purview ‘of kings, unless they were drahmanya, 
‘brahmanically-minded’. Such was the attitude of the people also 
at large. 

The foregoing considerations show that there must have been 
abundant tradition about kings and their exploits, and also much 
tradition about rishis and their doings; but it is obvious that in 
such different conditions the traditions about kings and those about 
rishis must have been correspondingly separate, that is, there must 


* Sérensen’s Index tv the MBh re Diona, Krpa, Vyasa, &c. Vedic 
Index ti, 84, 259. 

? Va 91, 96-103. Bd iii, 66, 68-75, Br 10, 57-63. Hv 27, 1460-8; 
32, 1767-72. MBh zili, 4, 248-69. 
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have been two great streams of distinct tradition, ksatriya tradition 
and brahmanic tradition. It is absurd to suppose that all the 
genuine kgatriya tradition has been lost or utterly corrupted, and 
that the traditions which. we have now are spurious. If the 
brahmans could and did preserve their religious compositions with 
the most scrupulous care and fidelity, it is absurd to suppose the 
opposite about ksatriya tradition, when (as will be shown in 
chapter II) there were men whose business it was to preserve such 
tradition. The general trustworthiness of tradition is the fact 
demonstrated, wherever it has been possible to test tradition by 
the results of discoveries and excavations, and we should distrust 
scepticism born of ignorance. The position now is this—there 
is a strong presumption in favour of tradition; if any one contests 
tradition, the burden lies on him to show that it is wrong; and, 
till he does that, tradition holds the field. 

The distinction between ksatriya and brahmanic tradition is very 
important. It is entirely natural, and there would be matter for 
wonder if it had not existed, because the Vedic literature confines 
itself to religious subjects, and notices political and secular occur- 
rences only incidentally so far as they had a bearing on the 
religious subjects ; and it is absurd to suppose that that literature 
contains all the genuine tradition that existed about political and 
secular occurrences, such as those involved in the Aryan conquest 
of North India and those revealed partially in the Rigveda. The 
very fact that that literature deals almost exclusively with 
brahmanic thought and action implies that there must have been 
a body of other tradition dealing with the ksatriyas and the great 
part that they played during that’ conquest and in the political 
life that was the outcome of it.!| The distinction existed from the 
earliest times, until the original Purana was compiled and passed 
into the custody of the Purinic brahmans, as will be explained in 
chapter II. It is strikingly illustrated in two ways, first, by 
comparing the notices of kings and rishis in the epic and Purinic 
literature and in the Vedic literature, and secondly, by the 
difference between the two kinds of tradition. The former is 
discussed here, and the latter will be dealt with in chapter V. 

Famous kings in the epics and Puranas were Mandhatr, Hari- 
Scandra, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Dasgaratha and Rama of Ayodhya; 


1 The brahmans of course magnified their part therein, Macdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index, ii, 5-6, 91. 
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Sagabindu and Arjuna Kartavirya among Yadayas; Dusyanta, 
Bharata, Ajamidha, Kuru an# Santanu among Pauravas; Jahnu 
and Gadhi of Kanyakubja; Divodasa and Pratardana of Kagi; 
Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha; Marutta Avikgita and 

Trnabindu of the Vaisala kingdom; and Usinara and Sivi of 
the Panjab Anavas,! All were greaf monarchs, some of them great 
conquerors, and many (it is said) gréat sacrificers. The Rigvedic 
canon was not closed till after their times, because it contains a 
hymn by Devapi, brother (or cousin) of king Santanu; yet none 
of those kings are mentidned in the hymns except Bharata,? 
Santanu,° apparently Ajamidha* and Mandhitr,® and possibly 
Rama,° while x, 134 is attributed to Mandhatr, and in x, 179, 
verse 1 is assigned to Sivi ahd verse 2 to Pratardana. 

This difference is the more remarkable, because those kings 
did not all miss laudation for want of rishis. The Vasisthas were 
hereditary priests of Ayodhya, and various members of their family 
are mentioned in close connexion with Harigcandra, Sagara and 
Daégaratha. Arjuna Kirtavirya was favoured by Datta Atreya.7 
Marutta Aviksita had Samvarta Angirasa for his priest,? and 
a Vasistha was minister to Kuru’s father Samvarana,? It can 
hardly be supposed that none of those rishis was capable of com- 
posing a hymn, nor that no rishis existed who might have 
celebrated the others of those kings. The absence of laudation 
is particularly noticeable in the case of Bharata. He is the only 
one of those great kings who is really extolled in Vedic literature, 
and yet no contemporary hymn in his honour exists. He reigned 
in central Madhyadega and seemgto have been eminently drahmanya; 
and some of his descendants, Gargyas, Sankrtyas and others, 
became brahmans, as will be shown in chapter X XIII. 

On the other hand, the kings who are lauded in the Rigveda are 
hardly known to kgatriya fame. Some, such as Vadhryaéva, 
Divodasa, Sriijaya, Sudas, Sahadeva and Somaka are mentioned as 
kings in the North Pafcila genealogy, but nothing particular is 


1 See chap. IX and the table of genealogies in chap, XII. 

2 vi, 16, 4 &. 3 x, 98,1 &c. ‘ iv, 44, 6. 

> Called Mandhatr in Rigv i, 112, 13: viii, 39, 8; 40, 12. 

§ x, 93, 14. 

7 Va 94,10-11. Mat 43,15. Hv 33, 1852-3. Pad v, 22, 118-19, &e. 
® Va 86,9-11. Bed iii, 61, 5-7. Bhag ix, 2, 26. 

* MBh i, 173, 6615-19. 

© Table of genealogies in chap. XII, JRAS 1918, pp. 229 f. 
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recorded in the epics and Puranas about any of them except 
Somaka, and the story told of him is not creditable! Others again 
such as Abby fivartin Cayamana, Srutarvan Arksa, Playogi Asanga 
and Svanaya Bhavya, are absolutely unknown to the genealogies, 
the epics and the Puranas, The explanation of this difference is 
that the hymns celebrate, not the really great kings, but those who 
specially favoured and enriched poctical rishis. The praise is no 
measure of the king’s greatness or fame, but rather the rishi’s 
grateful laudation of the king’s dignity and generosity. A king, 
though undistinguished, who secured the services of a poetical rishi 
and rewarded him liberally, might naturally obtain such praise,’ 

Similar remarks hold good with regard to the rishis celebrated 
in the Rigveda and in the epies and Pufinas, though the difference 
is naturally not so wide, because the latter in praising them approxi- 
matc tu Vedic matter. Great rishis mentioned in the latter were 
Reika, Jamadagni and his son Rama among the Bhargavas; the 
Vasisthas of Triganku and Marigcandra, of Sagara and of Kalmasa- 
pada, all of Ayodhya, and also Paraéara ; Datta and Durvisas of the 
Atreyas; Brhaspati, Samvaita, Dirghatamas and Bharadvija among 
the Angirasas ; the first and great Visvaimitra and Agastya: yet 
no hymns are attributed to some of them, and the portions attributed 
to others are meagre. Dirghatamas, Parigara, Bharadvaja, 
Agastya, Visvamitra, Atri and Vasistha are eredited with many 
hymns, yet these names appear to be merely gotra and not personal 
names except the first two. On the other hand many rishis, to 
whom numerous hymns are ascribed, such as Madhucchandas, 
Kanva, Medhatithi, Kahsivant, Grtsamada, Vimadeva and Asita, 
are mentioned in the epics and Purinas, though little definite is 
said about them. Thé majority of reputed authors are unknown 
to those works. 

The Vedic literature gives us notices of ancient times from the 
brahmanie and religious points of view, and ksatriya tradition 
enables us to picture ancient India and its political conditions from 
the ksatriya standpoint. The ksatriyas manifestly played the most 
important part.in the Aryan conquest of India, and if we wish to 
discover and estimate what their position and achievements were, 
it is essential to study their traditions, for, as will be shown, the 
Puranic genealogies, and they alone, give an account how the Aila 

? MBh iii, 725, 10422; 127, 10470 to 128, 10499. 
? See Vedic /ndex ii, 82, Gifts to brahmans. 
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race dominated all the regions to which we assign the Aryan occu- 
pation, while the brahmanic literature contains no inkling whatever 
of that great transformation. ; 

Vedic literature not only lacks the historical sense as pointed 
out above (p. 2), but is not always to be trusted in matters that 
concerned brahmanical claims and pretensions, The greatest 
brahmanical book is the Rigveda. ‘It is a compilation of hymns 
composed by many authors and is arranged according to certain 
principles. It must manifestly have been compiled and arranged 
by some one or more persohs, yet Vedie literature says absolutely 
nothing about this. The brahmans cannot have been ignorant 
about it, for they preserved it and its text with unparalleled care ; 
they certainly did not accept and venerate this canon blindly upon 
uncertain authority, and they must have known who compiled it 
and established its text.1 This is made clearer by another fact, 
namely, that Vedic literature professes to know and declares the 
names of the authors of nearly all the hymns and even of single 
verses, yet it ignores all knowledge of the person or persons who 
afterwards compiled and arranged those hymns. To suppose that, 
wheneit preserved the earlier information, it was ignorant of the 
later work in so vital a matter is ridiculous. Plainly therefore 
Vedie literature has deliberately suppressed all information on these 
matters. 

Epic and Puranie tradition unanimously and repeatedly declares 
that the Veda was ‘arranged’ by the great rishi, Parigara’s son 
Krsna Dvaipayana, who was consequently renowned by the name 
Vyisa.2 Yet Vedic literature gs remarkably reticent about him, 
for the Vedic Index mentions no such Krsna, no Dvaipaiyana, and 
the only Vyiisa noticed is T’ydsa Purdsarya, and all it says about 
him is that this ‘is the name of a mythical sage who in the Vedic 
period is found only as a pupil of Visvaksena in the Varhéa (list of 
teachers) at the end of the Simavidhina Brihmana and in the late 
Taittiriya Aranyaka.’® The Mahabharata and Puranas are full of 
Vyiisa and habitually refer to him as ‘ Vyiisa’, and it is incredible 


1 We might as well suppose that we do not know who translated the 
Bible into German, or who gave us the English Bible, 

2 eo MBh i, 63, 2417; 105, 4236. Va 60, 11-12. Vig iii. 4, 2. 
Kir i, 52,10. Acknowledged in the brahmanical Santi-parvan, MBh 
ali, 342, 13025, 13119. 

° Vedie Indes ii, p. 339. 
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that all they say about him is pure fiction. It is beyond doubt 
that the Vedic literature has deliberately ignored him; there is’ 
a conspiracy of silence in it both about the compilation of the 
Rigveda and about the pre-eminent rishi who is declared to have 
‘arranged’ it. The reason is patent. The brahmans put forward 
the doctrine that the Veda exisled from everlasting, hence to admit 
that any one had compiled or even arranged it struck at the root of 
their doctrine and was in common parlance, ‘to give their whole 
case away.’ 

These considerations show how little* trust can be placed in the 
Vedic literature as regards any matter which the brahmans found 
awkward for their pretensions. When they suppressed facts of the 
greatest moment, it was a light thing té distort smaller matters. 

Historical tradition in the Vedic literature has one great merit 
over that in the epics and Puranas, namely, that that literature has 
been very carefully preserved and what it contains now is what it 
contained when it was composed, so that its statements are state- 
ments of that time. Hence there is a strong presumption that its 
statements being ancient are nearer accuracy than statements in 
the epics and Puranas which were not so scrupulously preserved. 
But the presumption is seriously weakened by three well-known 
facts, (1) that literature deals with religious matters and is not 
of historical purpose nor does it deal with history (p. 2); (2) the 
brabmans, its authors, lacked the historical sense; and (3) they 
lived in secluded hermitages, and so lacked clear knowledge. The 
first two of these facts have been discussed above, and the third 
will be noticed more fully in chapter V, but one illustration of it 
may be mentioned here. The bralmanical story of Sunahéepa ? 
speaks of the most famous city Ayodhya as a village (grdma) | ° 

With such grave defects the presumption virtually disappears, 
and two instances may be cited in which the brahmanical books are 
wrong, both taken from that story, which affords special oppor- 
tunities for testing brahmanical accuracy. It says that the sacrifice 

.of Sunahéepa was a rajasiiya, and the first Visvamitra is there 
styled Bharata-rsabha. Now the sacrifice was not a rajasiiya, 
because Hariécandra had been reigning then some twenty-five 
years, the real rajasiiya took place early in his reign, and the sacrifice 

' They did misrepresent, cf. Vedic Index ii, 256. 

2 Aitareya Brahm vii, 3,1 f. Sankhayana Sr Sitra xv, 17-25. 

5 JRAS, 1917, p. 52, note, 
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of Sunahéepa was merely the belated fulfilment of a special vow. 
The appellation Bharata-rgabha, ‘leader of the Bharatas,’ was im- 
possible, because the Bharatas were Visvamitra’s descendants and 
had not come into existence then, as will be shown in chapter IX.! 
Statements in Vedic literature therefore, though ancient, may be 
incorrect, and, if wrong originally, no amount of careful preserva- 
tion can make them true. Besides, priestly tampering must not 
be forgotten, # shown above with regard to Vyasa. 

Though historical works about ancient [India are wanting, yet 
tradition has handed down fairly copious genealogies of the ancient 
dynasties. These state the succession of kings, and in that way 
are historical. They are almost the only historical data found in 
Sanskrit books as regards" ancient political development; and the 
lists of teachers in professed chronological order set out in some 
brahmanical books supply evidence as regards brahmanical suc- 
cession. The genealogies form the basis by which the investigation 
of tradition for historical ends may be tested. They supply the 
best chronological clue, for the Vedic literature, as shown above, is 
not a sure guide in historical matters. 

Great importance has been attached to historical statements in 
the Vedic literature, even when not contemporaneous and when 
based on tradition, and epic and Purinie tradition has been dis- 
credited, however numerous and clear may be its statements about 
any particular matter. Such exaltation of Vedic literature and 
depreciation of epic and Puranic tradition has led to surprising 
conclusions. ‘Tradition in many passages tells of an early and 
well-known king of Ayodhya nased Satyavrata Trisanku, who was 
the subject of a famous contest between Vagistha and Visvamitra,? 
and the Taittirlya Brahmana (i, 10, 6) merely names an obscure 
religious teacher Triganku (who belonged to a far later time) ; 
yet it has been said, ‘The confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Triganku is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
epic tradition ’.2 An apt parallel to the two Trigahkus oceurs in 
Saul king of Israel and Saul (Paul) the religious teacher; yet 
would any one say—the confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Saul is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
historical books of the Old Testament ? 

1 JRAS, 1917, pp. 57, 64. The rajasiiya, MBh ii, 72, 491-5. 
? Chap. XVIII. JRAS, 1913, pp. 888 f.; 1917, pp. 37-40. 
> Vedio Index i, 331. 
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Exaltation of Vedic literature has drawn historical conclusions 
even from its silence. It is not of historical purpose and does not 
deal with history (p. 2), hence its silence about historical points 
is of no significance, and to draw historical conclusions from its 
mere silence is astonishing. Two illustrations of this may be 
adduced. 

First, it is said with reference to Yayati, ‘There is no trace 
whatever of his connexion with Piru, as in the Hpie, the tradition 
of which must be deemed to be inaccurate’! Would any one 
argue—there is no trace whatever in thé Book of Psalms of David’s 
connexion with Solomon, as in the hisorical books of the Old 
Testament, the statement of which must be deemed to be in- 
accurate 7 

A few words may be said about the argument from silence, and 
the second example will illustrate them. Some matter, say A, is 
mentioned, and nothing is said about another matter, say B; and 
the question is, whether the silence regarding B proves anything 
against it. If 7 is closely connected with or directly related to A, 
it would naturally arise with 4, and we should expect to hear of it 
along with 4, so that, if it is not mentioned, the silence is strange 
and is cogent evidence against #£. But if # is apart from 4 and 
has no concern with it, there is no reason why it should ordinarily 
be mentioned with 4, so that the silence is natural and indicates 
nothing. The criterion is, whether in the particular circumstances 
silence is unnatural or not. Jf unnatural, it is signifivant; if 
natural, it has no significance in this respect. 

The second illustration is this, he epics and Puranas repeatedly 
declare that the first Visvamitra was a king who became a brahman, 
but ‘there is no trace of his kingship in the Rigveda’; and, though 
it is supported even by brahmanical books such as the Nirukta and 
the Aitareya and Paficavirnéa Brahmanas, yet the conclusion has 
been drawn, ‘ that there is no real trace of this kingship of Visva- 
mitra: it may probably be dismissed as a mere legend, with no 
more foundation at most than that Visvamitra was of a family 
which once had been royal. But even this is doubtful’.2 Now, 
after Visvaraitra had renounced his ksatriya status and kingdom 
and become a brahman, neither he nor his descendants had any 
motive to refer to that discarded past in any Vedic hymns, which 
he or they may have composed as rishis in circumstances that had 


1 Vedie Index ii, 187. 2 Jbid, ii, 311~12. 
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nothing to do with that past and were alien to it, while other rishis 
had no concern with it. It would have been surprising if his 
kingship had been mentioned in such circumstances, and it is 
entirely natural that there should be no mention of it in the 
Rigveda. The non-mention of it there is not only no reason for 
diserediting the tradition but it is in‘exact, keeping with what would 
be expected if the tradition were true. The tradition therefore 
stands unshaken.? 

The foregoing considerations suggest some remarks on the way 
in which ancient Indian historical tradition should be treated. It 
is not to be put aside as wholly unworthy of attention, nor is it to 
be summarily explained by prima facie comments. The former 
course is not criticism but Is mere prejudging the matter, and the 
latter is superficial observation. It is not to be interpreted by way 
of personification and allegory, as that the story of Rama’s doings 
in S. India and Ceylon represents the spread of Aryan civilization 
in the south. That is akin to enhemerism, and shirks real examina- 
tion by suggesting a specious theory. Nor is it to be scrutinized 
for defects and discrepancies and so promptly discredited, All 
human testimony is liable to error, and tradition is human testimony 
concerning the long past: hence it is not to be discarded simply 
because it contains discrepancies. Ancient Indian historical tradition 
must be examined and weighed with the aid of all information 
available and of experience and common sense. It was preserved 
by the siitas or bards and when collected into the Purana soon 
passed into the hands of the Purinic brahmans, as will be shown 
in the next chapter. The attityde of the latter to ancient matters 
differed from that of the former, and changed still more as time 
went on through the causes that will be explained in chapter V, 
taking more and more a brahmanical colouring, so that generally 
the more brahmanical a statement is, the later or less trustworthy 
it is. This will appear, for instance, from the variations in the 
descriptions of the Dinavas, Daityas and Raksgasas.? The older 
accounts treat them as nien, the late brahmanical as demons. 

Hitherto opinions about ancient India have been based on a study 
of the Veda and Vedic literature without much regard for ‘historical 
tradition outside that. Ilistorical tradition yields very different 
conclusions. To make the former the chief and authoritative basis 


1 JRAS, 1913, 887-8. 
? See Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Zpie Mythology, pp. 38-52. 
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of historical reconstruction is much the same as to write European 
history mainly from theological works—an undertaking that would 
not receive a moment’s acceptance; yet that is how ancient India 
has been treated, and the results have been regarded with satisfac- 
tion. Vedic literature is not authoritative in historical matters 
(except where it notices contémporary matters), and conclusions 
drawn from it are not criteria for estimating the results yielded by 
historical tradition in the epics and Puranas. Those results are set 
out in the following pages and must be judged independently on 
their own merits. I have not drawn fnformation from Buddhist 
and Jain literature, because it is of no real help: it is religious, 
does not deal with history any more than Vedic literature, and 
having diverged from the main course of Indian religion had largely 
lost tuuch with ancient tradition. 

In the following chapters I endeavour to deal fully with ancient 
Indian historical tradition, basing my statements always on definite 
statements in Sanskrit books and citing those authorities ; and no 
statements are made without such support.!. The chief authorities 
are the Puranas and the Mahabharata, and less reliably the 
Ramayana; and as the first are continually mentioned, the word 
is Anglicized as Purana. Among the Puranas is reckoned the 
Harivaméa which is really a Purana. The Puranas are cited by 
name,? and the Mahabhirata in the Calcutta edition.? References 
are cited as copiously as possible, so that all passages may be 
combined and receive due consideration, because, when tradition is 
dealt with, the quantity and character of the statements about any 
particular matter are important in (he way of evidence. The same 
matter or person has often to be noticed in different aspects or 
connexions, and cross-references have been given as far as practi- 
cable, yet it is impossible in the early pages to particularize later 
pages. A copious index is added, which will aid comparison, so that 
all the information on any particular subject may be collected, and 
the book serve as a compendium of ancient historical tradition. 


1 Sanskrit passages have not been quoted except rarely when essential, 
because of the great cost of printing. 

_? The editions cited are these: Vayu, Matsya, Brahma and Padma, 
Anandésrama, Kirma, Markandeya, Varaha and Vrhanniradiya, Biblio- 
theca Indica. Agni, Linga, Garuda and Visnu, Jivananda Vidyasagar’ s. 
Brahminda and Bhavisya, Sri-Venkatesvara. Bhigavata, Ganapata- 
Krenaji. 

° Including the Harivaraéa. The Ramayana in the Bombay edition, 
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CHAPTER II 


TRADITION, ITS PRESERVERS AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE PURANAS 


Tue Vayu and Padma Puranas tell us how ancient genealogies, 
tales and ballads were preserved, namely, by the séfas, and they 
describe the siita’s duty. Their statements are different versions 
of the same original, The Vayu (1, 31-2) says'—‘ The sita’s 
special duty as perceived by good men of old was to preserve the 
genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings, and the 
traditions of great men, which are displayed by those who declare 
sacred lore in the Itihasas and Puranas.’ The Padma (v, 1, 27-8) 
says similarly,? but in a later and inferior version—‘ This is the 
stita’s duty from primaeval time as perceived by good men, to 
compose the genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings 
and the eulogies of great men, who are seen as declarers of sacred 
lore in the Itihisas and Puranas.” In the Vayu’s statement éruta 
obviously means ‘tradition’ and not ‘celebrated’, as the corre- 
sponding word sfa/i in the Padma version shows, and the meaning 
‘celebrated’ yiclds poor sense. The sttas would have, as bards have 
generally, preserved ballads and songs as well as genealogies, 
Sruta here does not mean ‘sacred tradition’, but simply ‘tradition’, 
for it is often used so in the Puranas, as will be shown. Sfutd in 
the Padma would generally mean a ‘ballad in praise of’, and 
eulogies of and ballads about great men of tke past would naturally 
be one subject of tradition.® Enlogistic ballads are found, as those 

1 Sva-dharma eva siitasya sadbhir drstah puritanaih 

devatinim rsinath ca rajiiath cimita-tejasim 
varhginam dharanath karyamh Srutinaih ca mahatmanim 
itihasa-puranesu digti ye brahma-vadibbih. 
Ye appears to refer to varhSa and Sruta, and to be in the maac., in agree- 
ment with vaméa; but it might refer to mahatmandm. 


* Esa dharmas tu sitasya sadbhir drstah sanatanah 
devatinam rsinith ca rajfiam amita-tejasim 
tad varmSa-kéranam * karyath stutinar ca mahitmanim 
itihasa-porinesu drsti ye brahma-vadinah 
* Some copies read dha@ranarm as in Va. 
5 Of. MBh xiii, 104, 5104. Stuti-Purdna-jita, xii, 53, 1898, 
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in praise of Arjuna Kartavirya,! Alarka,? Devavrdha* and others. 
Further the word Jrahma in both versions does not necessarily mean 
Vedie or brahmanic lore, but means Puranic lore, both because of 
the subjects mentioned and ,because the Puranas assert themselves 
to be Zrahma* and place themselves on an equality with the Veda, 
as will be shown at the end of this chapter. The Vayn’s statement 
is the older and appears to be the more trustworthy version, 
yet both come to practically the same effect for the present 
purpose. : 

The stita mentioned here is not thecaste that was described as 
the offspring of a ksatriya father and brahman mother; ° that was 
a later application of the term. This stita was a bard, like the 
micadha, and the vigin of both is placed in the time of a primaeval 
king Prthu, son of Vena. It is explained by a fable, which says 
the first stita and magadha came into existence at his sacrifice, and 
gives a fanciful explanation of the names. What is noteworthy is 
that the story says Prtlu assigned the Antipa (or Siita) country to 
the sita and Magadha to the miyvadha;? and this discloses that 
the magadhas were really inhabitants of Magadha and the siutas 
inhabitants of the Anipa country which appears to mean Bengal 
here, or of the Sita country, the district east of Magadha. The 
story clearly distinguishes between these sttas and the later class 
sprung from ksatriya fathers and brahman mothers which also was 
called siita, and explains that the latter received this name because 
they observed the same duty as the original stitas, while they were 
also allowed two other ca/erior occupations, namely, secondly, 
employment with a ksatriya in connexion with chariots, elephants 


1 Bd ii, 69,19 f. V#92Z,19f. Mat 13, 23f. Br 23,170f. Pad v, 
12,125 f. 

2 Bd iii, 67, 70-1. Va 92, 66-7. Br 11, 51-3. Hv 29, 1588-90. 

5 Va 96, 13-16. Br 15, 41-44. 

* Param brahma sandtanam, Bd i, 1, 11. Bruhma-vidyd, Pad iv, 
110, 400. Cf. brahma sandtana, Bd in, 26,65. Va 55, 68. See Va 1,196. 

® Manu x, 11,17. MBh xiii, 78, 2571-3: &c. 

6 The whole account is narrated in Va 62, 137-48, and Bd ii, 36, 
58-73. Less fully in Va 7, 33-8: Pad ii, 27, 65-86; v, 1, 29-35: 
Br 4, 60-8: Hv 5,324~—9, Noticed, Kiri, 7, 6; 14.12: Siv vii, 56, 
30-1: MBh xii, 59, 2233-4: Br 2, 24-5; Hv 2,78: Ag 18, 15-16. 

7 Va 62,147. Bd ii, 36,172. MBh xii, 59, 2234. Br 4,67. Hv 3, 
325. Pad v, 1,31. But Pad ii, 27, 86-7, says wrongly Mahodaya to 
the siita, magadha and vandin, and Kalinga to the cirana. Mahodaya = 
Kanyakubja, Pad v, 35, 1, 1938. Ram (ed Gerr.) i, 35, 5, 35. 
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and horses, and lastly, medicine.! The original siitas seem to have 
been gradually superseded by the latter class. 

The siitas are often classed with maigadhas and vandins, even in 
descriptions of ancient times,? and distinctions are sometimes made 
between these three classes. One statement makes the siita a 
pauranika, the magadha a genealogist (vamhSa-sumsaka), and the 
vandin a eulogist (stévaka).> Another makes the two latter eulogists 
and says much the same of the siita also. A third passage says 
that from Prthu’s time the sttas and miagadhas, who both came 
into existence then, were royal panegyrists, and they and the 
vandins awakened the king in the morning with their blessings.® 
The Mahabharata has other expressions.® 

The distinction between the original siitas and migadhas and the 
two later mixed castes which were dubbed sita and magadha is 
clearly noticed in the Kautiliya Arthasastra, When dealing with 
pratiloma offspring it says that the offspring of a vaigya and women 
of the two higher castes are the mégadha and vaidehaka; and that 
of a ksatriya and a brahman woman is the si/a.7\ Then it adds, 
‘ But the stita who is mentioned in the Puranas is different, and so 
also is the magadha who is mentioned there, from biihmana-keatriya 
offspring by a real distinction’ :* that is, in the Puranas the siita 


* The passages in second note above, collated, 1un thus— 
yac ca kgatrit samabhavad briahmanyarh hina-yonitah 
stitah piirvena sadharmy&t tulya-dharmah p.akirtitah 
madhyamo hy esa siitasya dharmah ksatrépajivanam 
ratha-nagdéva-caritam jaghanyath ca cikitsitam. 
So used, MBh xiv, 72, 2087. Cf Manu x, 47. This statement helps to 
elucidate the brahmanical information about the siita in the Vedic Index. 

? Hy 107, 5964; 113, 6324. MBh viii, 4, 12. 

* Garga Samhita, Goloka-khanda, 12, 36. Quoted in Indian Antiquary, 
1893, vol. xxii, p. 253, note: and the commentator on Ram ii, 6, 6 says 
the same. 

4 Pad ii, 27, 71-2, and 85-6. MBhiii 256, 15325: xiv, 64, 1896: 
xv, 23, 624. 

> Bd ii, 86, 172-3. Va 62,148. Cf. MBh iii, 235, 14750: xv, 38, 
1061: Ram ii, 65, 1-4. 

§ MBh xiii, 48, 2571-3. 

7 Book iii, chap. 7 (p. 165), See Manu x, 11,16 f MBh xiii, £8, 
2571 f.; 49, 2622-3. 

® Ibid. line 7—Pauranikas tv anyas sito magadhaé oa brahma-keatrad 
videsatah. R. Shama Sastri translates this thus, ‘But men of the names, 
Sita and Magadha, celebrated in the puranas, are quite different and of 
greater merit than either Brahmans or Ksatriyas —twhere the last asser- 
tion is surely staggering. Brahma-ksatra means sometimes ‘brahmans and 


2465 Cc 
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is different from the siita who is the offspring of a brahman woman 
by a ksatriya, and the migadha from the magadha who is the 
offspring of a kgatriya woman by a vaisya. Here the Pauranika 
sita and migadha are clearly distinguished from the prati/oma 
stta and migadha; and the reference to them as Paurdnika 
plainly suggests that they were only known from the Puranas 
in Kautilya’s time and had ceased to exist then, in the fourth 
century B.C. 

A remote antiquity was thus assigned to the original stitas, who 
were royal and other bards and helé an honourable position ; and 
that is true because bards existed in various countries in the carliest 
times and were highly esteemed. It was thus their duty to preserve 
the genealogies of gods, rishis and fumous kings and the ballads 
about celebrated men!—which were all matters of ancient tradition ; 
and this statement of their duty refers obviously to the earliest times 
before the Purana was compiled, because there would have been no 
genealogies or ballads to collect and fashion into the Purana, unless 
they had been preserving such ancient traditions all along. The 
genealogies of kings and rishis are referred to as really existing 
and as well known to those who were learned in ancient lore.? The 
siita had no duty with regard to the Vedas.° 

Tradition is cited by various expressions.  Sw/a, ‘ remembered,’ 
is the most common, and often has little force, but sometimes its 
use is emphatic, as in the statements that Visvimitra was re- 
membered as having had the (ksatriya) name Visvaratha,* and that 
Sukra-Uganas had the name Kavya.® Similarly avususruma, ‘we 
have heard it handed down,’ occyrs fairly often. Abundant is the 


ksatriyas c.g. MBh ‘xii, 65, 2430; Mat 47, 32; 273, 61, 63; Va 99, 
443, 445; Lr 45, 35; 120, 6: and with reference to the Aila race which 
being ksatriya gave rise to ksatriyan brabmans and brahmans, Mut 50, 88 ; 
Va 99, 278. Sometimes it means a blending of the two, as where kgatriya 
kings became brahmans, e.g. Va 57,121 (cf. Mat 143, 37); Hv 27, 1469; 
32,1773; Br 10,63: or where a brahman became practically a ksatriya, 
like Rima Jamadagnya, Va 65, 94; Bd iii, 7, 98. 

! So the siita is called vamsa-hkusala, Vayu 4, 2. 

MBh iii, 200, 13482-5; 88, 8329-30. 

Va 1, 33. Pad v, 1, 29. 
Br 10, 56; Hv. 27, 1459; 32, 1766. 

° Va 65, 75. Other instances, Mat 49, 75-6; Va 99, 190-1; Hv 20, 
1081-2; Bd ii, 82, 122. 

® e.g. Va 62,174; 96,1238. Bd ii, 96,201; ii, 72,124. Hv 1,47. 
Br 4,95. MRBh i, 94, 3740: xii, 2.27, 8267. 
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use of the phrase ii nak Srutam,' ‘so we have heard,’ or shortly 
iti Srutam,? and its equivalent occurs often, iti srutif,? ‘such is the 
tradition,’ where sruta and Sruti refer to secular tradition. 

Sruti generally means ‘sacred text’ on ‘sacred tradition’, but in 
the Puranas very often means ordinary tradition and not sacred 
tradition, because the phrase iti grutiz occurs too often to be a 
clerical mistake, and because matters’on which it is cited do not 
appear to be mentioned or even alluded to in the Vedic literature. 
For instance, the Vayu (88, 28) says, ‘ Brhadasva’s son was 
Kuvalagva, such is the srué/”; and both the Brahma (8, 68) and 
Harivamsga (15, 802) say, one of king Sagara’s two wives brought 
forth a gourd (out of which developed 60,000 sons), such is the 
Sruti: but these citations ar wholly unknown to Vedic literature.‘ 
Again the Matsya (47, 186) says that Devayani was born from 
Kavya, such is the srwt/, and the Ramayana says of king Asita of 
Ayodhya (called Bahu in the Puranas), ‘his two wives were with 
child, such is the éru/z,’° though Vedic literature knows nothing 
about either statement. 

Those notices refer to genealogical inatters,® and gradi is found 
used similarly regarding other matters. Thus the Padma (v, 11, 
69-71) quotes a long-enduring Srut/, that a son who goes to Gaya 
will please his seven paternal ancestors and also others of his 
maternal grandfathers. The Brahma (275, 35) declares Uma is 
queen of the three worlds and mother of the world, such is the 
well-known §Sruéi, The former is not known to Vedic tradition, 
nor apparently is the latter. 

The phrase ifé Srutih is also {he authority adduced for many 
statements of various kinds, which do not appear to come from 
sacred tradition, such as these: that Visnu is infinite;7 that the 
Purana should be heard daily;° that Yayati attained to heaven 

1 Vai 2, 15; 62, 192; 65,42; 88, 153; 90, 3, 10, 24; 95, 23 99, 
175. Other Puranas similaily. 

2 Va 94,51, &. Ch Mat 35, 4. 

5 Va 18, 3,11, 14; 59, 73; 65, 45; 83,127; 85, 7; 88, 28, 182; 
69, 8,15; 92, 70; 91,4; 99, 200, 231. Mat 35, 5; 36,2. Br 7, 6. 
Hy 10,619. Kir i, 22,24. Pad iv, 17,70; 112,35. lg i, 27, 50. 
Bd in various passages, that correspond to those cited from V4, reads iti 
Srutah or visrutah instead, e.g. iii, 63, 29, 182; 64, 8, 153 67, 74: but 
in iii, 7, 43 it has zz srutih. Its variations are probably editorial. 


* Not found in Vedic Index, 5 Ram i, 70, 80; ti, 220, 18. 
° So also many of the references in third note above. 
* Mat 247, 39. ® Pad iv, 421, 35. 
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a second tine;' that there is no unrighteousness greater than 
theft ;? and others.® 

This meaning of Srwti does not, I believe, occur in later brahmanic 
additions nor in the latest-Puranas that are frankly sectarian, In 
passages enunciating purely brahmanic matter, which are later 
additions, Sruti appears in its ordinary brahmanic sense and is 
generally restricted to ‘sacred text or tradition’,* as for instance 
in the brahmanic mahatmya of the river Godivari called Gautam 
Gangia,> and when, it is contrasted with smrti,® and in other 
brahmanic passages ;7 also it is used‘ at times with the word Veda, 
seemingly as meaning sacred tradition.2 Sometimes its previse 
import is not quite clear. 

Similar remarks apply to the word grvéa in such connexions, 
where it has its brahmanie sense generally.!” Z¢i nad srutam is then 
applied to late mystic doctrine"? Srutam and ili srutam are used 
sometimes in tales and fables about tirthas in order apparently to 
give them a semblance of ancient tradition,” just as Veda-vids are 
cited as vouching for the sanctity of tirthas on the Gudivari ; 
and it is even asserted that that river was celebrated by rishis in 
the Veda as well as in the Purana.™! Ji érutah is similarly used in 
this latter way. 

The use of Sruti for ordinary tradition is thus well-established in 
the earlier parts of the Puranas and especially in those containing 
ksatriya tradition. When there was need to distinguish Vedic 


? Mat 35, 5. ? Lg i, 90, 12. 

5 MBh viii, 83, 1394: xiii, 155, 7267. Mat 111,6; 247, 7, 8, 39, 44. 
Lg i, 90, 14-15. Var 13,10. V&53, 108. Bd ii, 24,133. Br 222, 
32. Hv.42, 2226. ; 

* So defined, Mat 2/5, 32: Va 59, 31: Bd ii, 32, 35. Sruti-vetta 
puroiutah, Mat 230, 9. 

5 Br 161, 15, 33, 353; 174, 4, 5. 

° Va 59,51. Bd ii, 32,56. Mat 52, 12; 144, 7; 145,52. Pad iv, 
17, 25: vi, 250, 55; 256, 6; 280, 35-6. 

7 eg. Br. 221,170; 223,56. Padi, 51, 50: vi, 277, 49. 

® Br 175,78. Puranam Veda-sruti-samahitam, Br 213, 167 and 31 
(where for deva read Veda). Va 100, 33 has Vede Srutau Purdne ca, but 
Bid iv, 2, 30 for Srutau reads smrtau. 

° eg. Met 95,2; Br 75, 21. 

 e,¢. Va 91,104. Bad iii, 66, 76. Pad v, 19, 337; 49, 105. So 
Srutavant, Br 224, 33; 226, 28. 

Neg. Lg ii, 52, 1. ? e.g. Br 111, 85; 213,18; 164, 41. 

13 Br 99,1; 101,1; 152,13 164, 53-4. “4 Br 174, 29. 

% Lg i, 29, 46: ii, 8,8. Pad vi, 224, 42,43; 238, 7. 
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tradition, it was cited as Vaidiki Sruti ;1 and so also Vedio gathis ? 
and Vedic mantras * were distinguished from ordinary gathis and 
Puranic mantras by the same epithet. Sometimes the word /awkika 
was added to distinguish ordinary or papular matters from Vedic, 
as in the cases of dharma,‘ vidya ® and Sabda.° 

The phrase iti Srutak is common.?’ The words Sriyate® and 
Srityante® are used of tradition. This use of sriyate is set against 
Sriyate in brahmanical works; thus, it is often used in the Vedar- 
thadipika and always of statements quoted from Vedic literature, 
but never, I believe, of non-sacred tradition, which is cited simply 
as:an ‘itihisa’, or by the word smaryate in its notice of Rig- 
veda i, 65. 

The Vayu, Brahminda ahd Visnu give an account, how the 
original Purana came into existence ; !° and the Bhigavata also gives 
an account,'! which however is different and, being late and untrust- 
worthy, need not be noticed, Those three Puranas say—Krsna 
Dvaipiiyana divided the single Veda into four and arranged them, 
and so was called Vyasa. He entrusted them to his four disciples, 
one to each, namely Paila, Vaisampiyana, Jaimini and Sumantu.!” 
Then with tales, anecdotes, songs and lore that had come down from 
the ages he compiled a Purana,!* and taught it and the Itihisa 
to his fifth disciple, the siita Romaharsana or Lomaharsana.}* 

1 Va 30,4. Ba ii, 23,4. Mat 19, 3; 112,9; 218, 1. Pad v, 10, 
37; 13, 319. Var 17, 23. Kiri, 7,91. Similarly Atharvani Sruti, 
Vis vi, 5, 65. 

2 Br 120, 3. * Mat 70, 54. Pad vi, 233, 80. 

‘ Br 220, 206. 5 Br 95, 27. 5 Pad vi, 287,25. Cf. Br 130, 7. 

7 eg, Va 88, 206; 89,12. Bd id, 80, 39: iii, 63, 206; 64,12. Br 
18,155. Hv 83, 1845. Cf. MBh xii, 20, 614. 

® Bd ii, 36, 207, 209: iii, 69,16. Mat 10,1%19,12. Padv, 8,1; 
27,5. Br 214,3. Var 37,7. MBhi, 2.23, 8098: iii, 121, 10291: 
xii, 33, 1184. Hv 192, 11098. 

° Va 24, 3; 57,121; 94,16. Mat 143,37. MBh i, 66, 2570: xii, 
227, 8267. 

0 Bd ii, 34, 12-16. Va 60, 12-16. Vis iii, 4, 7-10. 

u Bhag xii, 7, 4-7. 
® Cf. MBh i, 63, 2418: xii, 342, 13025-7 ; 329, 12337-8. 
! Bd ii, 34, 21; Va 60, 21; and Vig iii, 6, 16 say— 
akhyanaig cipy upikhyanair gathabhih kalpa-jéktibhih * 
purana-samhitamh cakre puraindrtha-vissradah 
* where Vig reads kalpa-suddhibhih and Vai kulakarmabhih. Cf. also 
Va 103, 61; 104, 20. 
™ Bd ii, 34, 16 and Va 60, 16: Vis iii, 4, 10 similarly but showing it 
ig late begause it makes the siita a mahd-muni. Also Kir i, 52, 13. 
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After that he composed the Mahabharata.!. The epic itself implies 
that the Purana preceded it. It says that Vyasa, just after he had 
composed it, declared that, he had already made the Itihisas and 
Puranas manifest.2 It also asserts that a Vaisnava may gain the 
same merit by listening to it that is gained by listening to the 
eighteen Puranas °—a statement which (however much we discount 
the number eighteen) would hardly have suggested itself, if the 
epic was believed to be prior to all the Puranas. The epic has also 
borrowed from the Puranas,’ more often I think than they cite it. 

This account mentions the materials* from which the Purana 
was compiled. As explained above, the siitas had from remote 
times preserved the genealogies of gods, rishis and kings, and 
traditions and ballads about celebrated men, that is, exactly the 
material- tales, songs and ancient lore—out of which the Purana 
was constructed. Whether or not Vyiisa composed the original 
Purana or superintended its compilation, is immaterial for the 
present purpose. What is important is that there was abundant 
tradition of various kinds, which could and would naturally have 
been used in its construction, and of the very kinds that went to its 
construction. The ancient tales were topics of real interest to kings, 
people and rishis, as both the epics and the Puranas by their very 
structure proclaim, and they were also matters to which men of 
intelligence gave their attention.© Allusions in the Veda itself 
show the same.” It would be quite natural that, after the religious 
hymns were formed into the Veda, the ancient secular tales and 
lore should have been collected in a Purana. 

What the next development of the Purana was is described in the 
Brahmanda and Vayu, and similarly though less fully in the Visnu.* 
Romahargsana made that Purdya-samhitd into six versions and taught 

* Mat 53, 70 says— 

astidasa Puranini kriva Satyavati-sutah 

Bhiatakhyinam akhilazh cakre tad-upavrmhitam 
where the mention of eighteen Puranas accords with a later theory, see 
the end of this chapter. Cf. Vis ii, 7, 5. 

° MBh i, 7, 54-64. Cf. viii, 37, 1498. * MBhb xviii, 6, 304. 

‘e.g. MBh i, 65, 2560; 196, 7265: v, 179, 7073: xiii, &4, 3990. 
Also third note above. 

* The terms used are considered in chap. III. 

5 Mat 53, 63 and 73. 7 e.g. i, 112, 116 and 117: x, 39. 

® Bd ii, 35, 63-70 and Va 61, 55-62, which have » common text. 
Vis in, 6, 17-19. Ag 270, 10-13. The two former texts collated 
suggest the following version :— 
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them to his six disciples, Atreya Sumati, Kisyapa Akrtavrana, 
Bharadvija Agnivarcas, Vasistha Mitrayu, Savarni Somadatti, and 
Sugarman Sirbsapiyana, Three of them, Kisyapa, Sivarni and 
Sarhgapiyana, made three separate sampitas, which were called by 
their names. Romaharsana’s samhiti and those three were the 
‘root-compositions’ (wéa-saihifa). They consisted of four divisions 
(pada) and were to the same effect but differed in their diction. 
All except Sarifapa)ana’s contained 4,000 verses. 

Those versions do not exist now;? still some of those persons, 
besides Romaharsana, appeai’ as inquirers or narrators in some of 
the Puranas and also in the Mahabharata Thus Savarni,*® Kasya- 
peya* and Saihéapayana® appear in the Vayu and Brahmiinda, 
which are two of the oldest. Puranas and were one originally. The 
passages in which those persons appear may be remnants of those 
old Puranas incorporated in these two, especially as Samsapiyana 
not seldom appears without announcement. Moreover these two 
Puranas alone have the old fourfold division spoken of in the above 


satéah krtvi maydpy uktam Purfinam rsi-sattamah 
Atreyah Sumatir dhimin Kagyapo hy Akrtavranah 
Bharadvajo ‘gnivarcié ca Vasistho MitrayuS ca yah 
Sivarnih Somadattis tu Susarma SanSapayanal: 
ete Sisyd mama proktah Purainepu dhyta-vratah 5 
tribhis tatva kptas tisrah sazahitah punar eva hi 
Kagyapah samhita-karta Sivarnih Sisapiyanah 
mamika ca caturthi syic catasii miila-sarihital* 
sarvis ti hi catuspadah sarvas caikartha-vacikah 
pathantare prthag-bhata veda-Sakha yatha tatha 10 
catuh-sthasrikah sarvah Siubsapiyanikam rte 
Lomahaiganika mila tata Kasyapikapara 
Savarnika trifydsau rju-vakyarth:-mandigi 
Saindapayanika cinya nodandrtha-vibbisita 
sahasrani reim astan gat Satani tathaiva ca 15 
eth paficadagduyaé ca daginya dagabhis tathii. 
Where * Va reads s&@ catst piirva-sanhita. 

' Mat calls itself a Purdna-seirhita (290, 20); so Vis (i, 1, 30, 34) 
and Lg (i, 1, 11, 13). Adi-Purduas are referred to, Mat 16-4, 16; Pad 
vy, 36, 14. 

? Akrtavrana, iti, 215, 11027 f, &e. * Va 21, 1. 

* Kasyapeyah sanitanah, Vi 7,1: Kapeyah samsayayati, Bd ii, 6, 1. 
Read in both Kasyapah Sansapa yanak ' 

5 As inquirer, Va 49, 973 56, 1-23 57, 86, 88; 60,33; 62,1; 65, 
1: 77,2: 72, 24; 8°, 16: and Bd ii, 15,1; 19,99; 28, 2; 30, 1,5; 
84, 34; 36,1: iii, 1, 1. As narrator, Va 703, 67. Read probably 


Samnsapayana in Va 69, 34, 
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passage,’ and their four padas are called Prakriyd, Anusanga, Upod- 
ghéta and Upnasamhdra.2 The others have either no divisions, as 
the Matsya* and Brahma, or have a different number with other 
terms than pada, as the Vignu and Padma, Kiirma and Harivarnéga. 

After the original Purana was composed, by Vyasa as is said, his 
disciple Romaharsana taught it to his son Ugragravas,* and 
Ugraéravas the sauti appears as the reciter in some of the present 
Puranas; ° and the siitas still retained the right to recite it for 
their livelihood.’ But, as stated above, Romaharsana taught it to 
his six disciples, at Jeast. five of whom were brahmans. It thes 
passed into the hands of brahmans, and their appropriation and 
development of it increased in the course of time, as the Purana 
grew into many Puranas, as Sanskrit Jearning became peculiarly 
the province of the brahmans,’ and as new and frankly sectarian 
Puranas were composed. How they dealt with these subjects is 
explained thus—‘ Wise men, extracting valuable matters every- 
where from the multitude of ancient stories (or the Puranas), have 
described things in many ways in various Puranas.’* This also 
acknowledges that the Puranas grew up in various localities. 

This account of the origin of the Purana is supported by copious 
direct allusions to ancient tradition in the Puranas. These might 
be cited from many Puranas, but will be taken here chiefly from 
the Vayu and Brahminda, which have the oldest version in such 
traditional matters, and also from the Matsya, Brahma and Hari- 
varnéa, which have the next best versions. 

There are many allusions to matters that were handed down 
from very ancient times, long before the original Purana was 


1 VA 32, 67: 
catuspidam Puranara tu Brahmana vibitam pura. 

® ‘Va says these are the four padas (4, 13; 103, 44-5). Bd is plainly 
g0 divided. The padas in the V& are (1) ch. 1-6; (2) ch. 7-64; (3) ch. 
65-99; and (4) ch. 100-112: but 58, 126 suggests that its Anusanga 
ended there once. 

5 Mat appears to have a memory of it, since for avapodghata read 
probably «érépodghata (last line). 

‘ Bd iv, 4,67. Pad v, 2,2, 14. MBhi, 5, 863, 867. 

® Hv 7,11,16. Padv,Z,11f£ BVi.2,2f MBhi, 4 851f. 

© Kir i, 74, 15. : 

7 Mat 164, 16 refers to the Adi-purinas and Vedas being recited by 
brahmans. Lg i, 39, 61 says the Itihasas and Puranas became separate 
kala-gauravat. 

8 Pad vi, 219, 37. 
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compiled, such as old songs (gdthds) sung by Yayati,) and songs 
eulogizing the famous kings, Mandhatr,*? Arjuna Kartavirya 
(p. 16), Alarka (p. 16), Rantideva,’® Nrga,* and others.® 

That there were men whose business it was to know the ancient 
genealogies and tales is proved by various expressions often met 
with, for nothing less than this can be implied by the frequent 
references to them as authoritative exponents of ancient events and 
by the many terms used to describe them, Thus, first, as regards 
ancient tradition generally, we find the term purd-vid, designating 
those who sang an ancient* genealogical verse about the famous 
Yadava king Sagabindu,® those who sang the songs of the pitre,? 
and others.’ Its use was extended to later minstrels in additions 
made to the Puranas, and $0 the Vayu in its description of the 
dynasties of the Kali age applies it to those who sang about the 
last Paurava king,? the Mahabharata to those who sang about 
gifts,!° and the late Bhigavata to those who sang about Krsna.’ 

Other terms, such as purdya-jita,” purdna-rid, paurdnika, and 
purdnika,® often mean merely ‘one who knows the Purana (or 


1 Bd iii, 68, 96-103. Va 93, 94-101. Br 12, 39-46. Hv 30, 1638- 
45, Vis iv, 10, 8-15. Leg i, 67, 15-24. MBh i, 75, 3173-7; 85, 
3510-15: vii, 63, 2299-2300: xii, 26, 780-3, Mat 34, 10-12. 

? Bd iti, 63, 69-70. Va 88, 67-9. 

3 MBh vii, 67, 2369-73. _' MBh iii, 88, 8329-30. 

5 eg. Aitareya Brahm viii, 7,21. Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 3 f. 
quotes many. MBh v, 707, 3515. 

® Va 95,19: where Bd (iii, 70, 20), Mat (44, 19) and Pad (v, 13, 4) 
have equivalent expressions. 

7 Bd iii, 19, 9. Va 83, 10. 

8 MBh i, 121, 4692. Also Reghuv. xviii, 23. Vedairth on Rigv ili, 53 
quotes an itihfisa declared by pura-vids. 

9 Va 99, 278 with the significant word vipra. 

 MBh xiii, 62, 3136. | Bhag xii, 2, 33. 

% Mat 55, 3; 273, 38 (with Srutarsi); end, 11,17. Pad iv, 102, 41; 
109, 26, 29; 110, 397, 461 (with dvija\, &c.; 111, 1, 3, 7, &c. Applied 
to Romaharsana, Vi 1701, 70: Bd iv, 2,69. Jtihdsa-purdna-jiia, Pad 
v, 18, 50. 

18 Mat 60,1. Pad iv, 111, 46,50. Perhaps Br 121, 1: MBh ii, 40, 
1472. 

4 Bd iii, 63, 69,168. Va 88,67, 168. Pad iv, 110, 419, 462 (with 
dvija), &c.; 111, 6, 49, 50: vi, 81, 43. MBh i, 52, 2021. Applied 
particularly to Romaharsana, Va 45, 71; 65, 15; 101, 72; &c.: Bd iv, 
4,71: Padi, 7,12: aud so called Pi auramikottama, Va, ‘t, 16: Lg i, 
71,6; 99, 3: &e. Pauranika also his son, Mat 114, 3: MBh i, 1, 2; 
4, 851-2: &e. 

1 Pad iv, 171, 5. 
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Puranas)’ and are found so used ;' as also the precise expressions, 
Purina-vettr2 Purdna-vécaka,*? and others. But at other times 
purdna-jha, purdpa-vid and paurdénika imply more and can only 
mean ‘one who knows the ancient tales’, Thus, as regards 
putinajhas, varnga-vids are cited as quoting an old verse sung by 
puriina-jiias as older authorities about Mandhatr? ; paurinikas are 
cited as quoting an old verse sung by purina-jnhas about Datta 
Atreya ;* and a verse about king Devavrdha is repeated as well 
known from a genealogy recited by purina-jiias.? This term is 
applied even to maharsis,* when it catnot reasonably mean merely 
‘knowing the Purana’." Similarly pardua-vid janus are quoted as 
singing a song about Rama Disarathi of Ayodhya,!? about king 
Rantideva," and about king Vyusitaéva of Ayodhya,’ and 
others. = Panrdnika generally refers to the Puranas and means 
‘one who knows the Puranas’, yet it appears sometimes to mean 
‘those who know the purinas or ancient stories’,!’ as in the old 
ksatriya ballad about king Satyavrata Trigahhu, in which the 
Vayu and Brahminda quote verses more ancient than themselves 
as having been recited by pauninika ganas. 

Pauidna often means ‘ancient’,!” but sometimes ‘belonging to, 
connected with or mentioned in the Purana (or Puranas)?.1® The 


' Especially where the context shows a brahman is meant. 

® Mat 16, 9 (a brahman); 265, 2. 

* Mat, end, 22-3. Pad ili, 25, 32. 

‘ Pad iv, 110, 398, 463; 171,28. Br 771, 4. 

5 Va 88, 69. Distinguished perhaps fiom the Pauranikas of verse 67. 

° Vai 70, 76-7. Bd iti, S, 83. 

7 VA 96,13. Bd iiie77, 14. Mat 47,57. Br 15,41. Hv 38,2010. 
Le i, G0, 5. Pad v, 73, 42. 

+ Hv 202, 11445. Pad v, 37, 3. So Vasistha, Pad iv, 777, 9. To 
surarsis, MBh xiii, 76, 1054. 

® Pariéara is called itihdsa-puranajiia, Vis i, 7, 4—apparently by an 
anachronism. 

© Bd iii, 63,192. VaSs, 191. Br 243.152. Tv 42, 2352. 

1 MBh vii, 67, 2369. 

2 MBh i, 121, 4692. 

8 e.g. MBb vii, 57, 2203. 

4 See sixth note above. MBh vi, 7.2, 483. 
5 Siitas, MBh i, 274, 7777. 

Vi 88, 114. Bd iii, 63, 113; sve 8, 83-4. JRAS, 1913, p. 897. 

7 e.g. kavis, MBh i, 77, 3024: Vasistha, v, 207, 3773: vriti, av 
26, 677: &c. So also purana rishis, Hv 59, 3291. 

8 eg, MBh i, 2, 543; 2.23, 8097-8: xii, 349, 13525. 
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word purdiuna is used, denoting sometimes men not really ancient, 
such as the brahmans who treated of the dynasties of the Kali 
age! not earlier than about the sixth century B.c., but some- 
times men more ancient as those who sang about Sasabindn? 
and Alarka. ; 

The way in which these terms are introduced shows that they 
do not refer to the present Puranas and hardly even to the original 
Purana, but more probably to ancient minstrels, because no songs 
could have been handed down unless there had been a succession of 
minstrels, as is natural; and the verses that are quoted are scraps 
of song, evidently the remains of larger ballads, for there are 
always pieces of ancient poetry surviving. 

Next, as regards genealofical lore, expressions are used, which 
ptove that genealogies were specially studied, just as the Veda and 
other subjects were studied. Thus raisa-ri/ * oceurs, denoting 
‘one who had acquired knowledge of genealogies’, just as plainly 
as /eda-vid’ meant ‘one who had learnt the Veda’, and Vedduta- 
rud,® yoga-vid? and even sankhyd-vid8 besides many similar ex- 
pressions which imply thorough knowledge.? Vannga-vids are 
mentioned as quoting from more ancient puraina-jiias (p. 26), and 
in particular Soma-vanisa-vids™ are referred to, The character 
ot these men is emphasized by the superlative rwmsa-vittama,™ 
showing that there were men specially learned in genealogies, just 
as Feda-vittumas'* are alluded to; and these special genealogists 
were ancient and are cited as earlier authorities by paurdnikas 


’ Viprath purdtanath, Mat 50, 88 ; 271, 15. 

* Bd i, 70, 20: where Va (95, 19) uses pura-vid. 

’ Bd iii, 67,70. Br 11,51. Hy 29,1588. (f. Va 92, 66. 

* Va 88,69. Lei, 65,1. Also vansa kusala, Va 4, 2. 

* Very common, e.g. Va 66, 39. Bd tii, 3, 38. Mat 72,44; 96, 21. 
MBh xii, $47, 13241. 

* Mat 274, 37. 

7 Va 83, 98-9. Bd iii, 19, 66. Br 23%, 2; 234, 2. Lg i, 8, 86; 
9, 62. Pad v, 36, 5. 

® Mat 142,15. Va57, 20; 70, 46. 

® eu, Rgaveda-vid and Séma-vid, Mat 274, 39. Yajur-vid, Mat 58, 35; 
93, 129; 277, 39. Mantra-vid, Mat 93,413 102, 2: 240, 275 Le i, 
25,16. Also brahma-vid, sitra-vid, nyaya-vid, &e. 

© Va 99, 432. Bd iii, 74, 245. Mat 273, 53. 

4 Va 88,169. Bd jh, 63, 169. 

Br 85, 2. Pad v, 29, 11: vi, 2f8, 23 (ironical?) So also brahma- 
wtttama, Pad v, 26, 35: Va 71, 48: Lig ii, 55, 26. 

8 See second note above. 
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The same fact is proved by the word cixtaka, which in vaméa- 
cintaka proves that men did give thought to ancient genealogies, 
just as it shows in V’eda-cintaka* that men gave thought to the 
Veda, as is well known. . Similarly are used the terms vavhsu- 
purdnajiha® and anuvaisa-purdnayjha meaning either ‘one who 
knew the genealogies and Purana’, or better ‘one who knew the 
ancient tales connected with the genealogies’. It thus appears 
that ancient genealogies and tales were matters of study as well as 
the Veda, but the brahmans, with the growing pretensions of their 
caste and doctrines, and through the political vicissitudes that 
befell North India, exalted the Vedic literature to the undue depre- 
ciation of non-religious lore. 

In this connexion two expressions fnay be noticed, which occur 
rarely, yet seem to indicate that genealogies were not acceptéd 
blindly but were scrutinized in order to ascertain the true or most 
trustworthy version. One is ccchanti, which appears to mean ‘men 
prefer’, ‘men approve’, as if the statement to which it is applied 
was approved after inquiry ;° and it is used somewhat similarly 
elsewhere. The other is samzsanti, which does not mean ‘ extol’ in 
the passages where it occurs, because Antara (Uttara, Uttama) is 
unknown otherwise, but it appears to mean ‘men announce’, in an 
emphatic way as if settling some difference of opinion.’ 

The genealogists and students of ancient tales are often mentioned 
without any allusions to their status, and are sometimes called by 
the general word java * added to the various appellations mentioned 
above; but at other times the description ‘brahmans’ (dvija,° 


1 Br 8,77. Hv 15, 812. 
2 Va 83,100. Cf. MBh xii, 344, 13241. 
+ Va 88 171, Bd iii, 63, 171. ‘ Leg i, 69, 5. 
5 Bd iii, 70,16. Vai95,15. Br 15,1. Hv 37, 1969:— 
Varjinivatam icchanti Svahith svahivatamh varam. 
Also Hv 37, 1977: but cf. Br 15,9; Mat 44, 17 and Lg i, 68, 23. Cf. 
apparently ista in Vedarth on Rigv ii, 29. 
° OF Va 32, 37; 66,39; 76,21. Bad iii, 3, 38; 12, 23: Pad iy, 
100, 123. 
7 Bd iii, 70, 238. Mat 44,22. Br 15,5. Hv 37, 1973. Also VA 
95, 22 (cf. Lg i, 68, 26, confusedly):— . 
Sathsanti ca puranajfiah Parthagravasam Antaram. 
® e.g. Va 88, 69, 114, 168, 191. MBh i, 2.97, 4692; vii, 67, 2369. 
* eg. Vi 88, 67; 96, 13; and Bd iii, 63, 69; 71,14; as regards 
paurdnikas and purana-jiias. 
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vipra, and even grutargi* and mahargi*) is applied to those who 
knew the old tales. They were siitas in the most ancient times, 
though Court brahmans may have possessed such knowledge, for 
the Ramayana makes Dasgaratha’s priest. Vasigtha declare the royal] 
genealogy of Ayodhya twice,* while king Janaka himself sets 
out his own genealogy.® 

But in later times, and certainly after the compilation of the 
Purana and its passing into the hands of Romaharsaria’s brahman 
disciples, the siitas appear to have gradually lost this particular 
connexion with these matter’, which became in time a speciality of 
eertain brahmans, who thus developed into students and expounders 
of the Puranas, It is to this class that the description, noticed 
above, of Purana-jiias, Pfuranikas, &c., refers when they are 
brahmans. By devoting themselves especially to the Puranas, 
they would naturally have tended to diverge from those who 
studied the Vedas and to form a separate class, for they would very 
rarely have been able to combine proficiency in both wide fields of 
literature. The difference between the two classes is noticed, for 
mention is made of the brahmans who knew the Puranas, as already 
cited, and brahmans who were wise in the Veda;® and Vedic 
literature itself discloses that the latter class knew little of Puranic 
tradition, as many an article in the Vedic Indew shows when com- 
pared with information to be gathered from the Puranas. The 
priestly brahmans would have regarded the Purana-knowing 
brahmans as having fallen away from the highest brahmanic 
standard, and on the other hand the latter would naturally have 
magnified their own office and extolled the Puranas, and have 
enhanced both by incorporating distinctly brahmanic teaching and 

* ° sd 

practice into the Puranas. Accordingly the Puranas, expressly or 
impliedly comparing themselves with the Vedas, claim superlative 
praise for themselves and assert the dignity of the brahmans who 
recited and expounded them. 

There was in fact clear rivalry on the part of the Puranas with 


1 e.g. Vi 99, 278; and Mat 50, 88; 271,15; with reference to the 
Pauravas and Aikevakus of the Kali age. 

> Purdna-jiaih srutarsibhik, with reference to the Bhavisya, at the 
close of the dynasties of the Kali age, Mat. 273, 38. 

> Puranajnah ... maharsayoh, Hv 202, 11445. 

+ Ram i, 70, 18 f.; ii, 170, 1 f.: wrongly, see chap. VIII. 

® Ram i, 71, tf 

* MBh xii, 342, 13023-4. Also Br 2.25, 46, 57. Pad iv, 112, 58. 
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the Vedas. First as regards antiquity, Vyasa is said to have 
arranged the Veda and formed the four Vedas, and the Puranas, 
putting aside the account of their origin given above, say he divided 
the one original Purana into the existing eighteen,! thus placing 
themselves in the same chronological rank with the Vedas. Further, 
the brahmans asserted that the Veda had existed from everlasting, and 
the Puranas, while acknowledging its primaeval antiquity, claimed 
for themselves even prior antiquity. Thus five at least declare that 
at the beginning of things Brahma remembered the Purana first 
of all the scriptures before the Vedas igsued from his mouths.” 

Next, as regards their character, the Puranas place themselves on 
an equality with the Veda, for many of them assert that they are 
Veda-sammita, or Vedaih sammita ‘of equal measure with the 
Veda’; and even a single story is so estimated.'. The title Veda 
is sometimes given to them,’ and so the Vayu (Z, 18) calls itself 
Purdna-Teda. Sruti is applied to their tradition as shown above, 
and the word 7e® and also apparently s#4/a‘ to their verses. The 
brahmans extolled the Veda in the highest degree, yet the Puranas 
exalt themselves even more highly.6 Consequently they dis- 
tinguished themselves from sar7i.° The hymns of the Rigveda were 
‘seen’ by rishis, but all the Puranas except two (the Naradiya and 
Vimana) declare that they were originally delivered by some god,!° 
thus claiming a divine authorship, higher than that of rishis; and 
the Padma even asserts that it is Visnu himself.” 

1 Mat 53, 9-11. Pad v, 1, 49-51. Kiri, 5Y, 18. 

, > Va 1, 60-1. Bd i, 1,40-1. Mat 3, 3-4; 53,3. Pad v, 1, 45-7. 
Siv v, 7, 27-8. Cf. Mark £5, 20-1: Br 161, 27-8. 

3 Vai 7, 11, 194, 202; 7,12; 22,3. Br 1,29; 245, 4, 21, 27, 39. 
Vis i, 7,3: vi, 8,12. Pad vi, 7,8; 282,116. The Bhig is brahma- 
sammita, Pad vi, 190, 73. Veda-sammita is sometimes toned down to 
Veda-sammata, Vi 108, 51: or to sruti-sammata, Vai #,5; Bd i, 3, 1: or 
to Vedath sanuta, MBh i, 6.2, 2298, 2329; 95,3842. Cf MBh xii, 371, 
12983; 349, 13457, 13528. 

+ So the story of Prthu Vainya, Br 7,26; Hv 4,290. Other portions, 
Br 48, 3;, Pad vi, 223, 50; 281, 57. , : 

_ ® Cf. Satavatha Brahm xiii, 4, 3,12-13. Sankhayana Sr Sitre xvi, 1. 
Agvalayana Sutra x, 7. Vaspeaks of its nirukta (1, 203; 103, 55), and 
so also Bd (i, 2, 173; iv, 4, 55) and Pad (v, 2, 54). 

§ p. 22, note 8, last line but one. * Va 1, 19. 

8 Br 245, 16-40. Pad v, 2, 49-51. “Cf. Vis vi, 8, 3. 

® Br. 121, 10; 158, 32; 175,10. Pad vi, 263, 86, 90. 

© Va 1,196; 2,44; 4,12. Bdi, 7,172; 2,47. Mat Z, 28. Bri, 30. 
Lg i, 2,1. Mark, conclusion, 2-3, 7. Vig vi, 8, 42. 

4 Pad i, 62, 8. 
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Thirdly, as regards their teaching and authority, they claim 
divine sanction, and freely introduce gods as dramatis personae, 
who give instruction upon all kinds of subjects, thus placing their 
teaching beyond cavil. Also the strongest censure is passed on 
those who regarded or treated the recital of the Purana disrespect- 
fully. In late additions the stita Romaharsana is called a muni 
and extolled,®? and even his son Raumaharsani is lauded fulsomely, 
and called jagad-guru.4 

Fourthly, as regards their value and eflicacy. The bralmans 
asserted a supreme position for the Veda, lo dispute which was 
blasphamy, but the Puranas claimed even higher merit for them- 
selves; thus, to give only a few instances, it is said the Purana 
destroys all sin;° it gives every blessing and even final emancipa- 
tion from existence; it bestows union with Brahma ;7 it raises 
one to Visnu:* that is, im short, the Puranas gave blessings equal, 
or vather superior, to anything the Vedas could give.? It is said 
that the Purana should be heard even by brahmans who attained 
the utmost bounds of sacred knowledge (brahia-para),! and that 
even tales in the Purana would make a brahman know the 
Veda.” 

Further the bralmans arrogated 10 themselves the monopoly of 
revelation and religious ceremonies and ritual, The Puranas, while 
acknowledging their great privileges, yet inculcated much teaching 
that virtually superseded brahmanie doctrine in extolling the 

1 e.g, Brahma speaks of geography, the sun, &e., Br 27-40; about 
inthas and the mabatmya of Gautami Ganga (the Godavari), id., 41-177. 
Most of the Mat and Var is declared by Visnu himself as the Fish or the 
Boar. Siva is often intioduced a» giving instruction to Parvati. 

2 Mat, conclusion, 8-19, Pad ii, Z, 11. 

* Vis iii, 7, 10. 

* Pad vi, 279, 11-21 (in 21 preferably read Romuharsauc). 

5 VR 1, 55,58. Vis vi, 8, 3,12,17 &c. Mat 290,203 291, 29, 32. 
Var 112, 63, 75. Br 175, 89, 90; 245, 6, 14,16 && Pad i, 62, 10: 
ii, 125, 18 f.: vi, 28, 56-60° 31,64. Even the sins of gods and righis, 
Bd i, 2, 47-8. 

6 Br 245, 32-3. Vis vi, 8, 28-32. Pad 1, 62, 20-23: v, 2, 52-4. 
Mat, conclusion, 20. Pad vi, 191, 26-39 passim: 193, 42 as to the Bhag. 

7 Va 103,57. Kiar ii, 45, 133. 

5 Mat 291, 32. Vis vi, 8,55. Pad vi,7,17; 197, 75. Var 112, 75. 

® Equal, Lg ii, 55, 40-1. Superior, Padiv, 111, 42: Mark (my trans- 
lation), 137, 14-16, 25-7, 31-2. 

Br 245, 17. Of. Kur ii, 25, 125, 

» Pad ii, 60, 28. 
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superlative efficacy of tirthas, religious devotion (yoga),? exercises 
(vrata),? and loving faith (2a/ti),* whereby a man can obtain every 
blessing, remission of every sin and final emancipation from 
existence.> The Padma gqes so far as to say, ‘enough of vratas, 
tirthas, yogas, sacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith 
(bhakti) alone indeed bestows final emancipation.’?® Some Puranas 
do not hesitate to introduce the sacred gayatri into a spell,’ and 
even to modify and almost parody it.® 

Lastly as regards the dignity of the brahmans who recited or 
expounded the Puranas, the Vayu, Padma and Siva assert that a 
brahman was not really wise if he did not know the Purana (p. 1),° 
thus making knowledge of the Purana the crown of all learning ; 
and the laudation is carried farthest ‘in the Padma, which gives 
directions about reciting the Purana and bas much to say about the 
brahman who knew and expounded the Puranas,’ proclaiming 
that—the brahman who declares the Puranas is superior (v7Sisyate) 
to every one; even sin committed by him cannot adhere to him; 
the Purana destroys the sins of every one else; and if a believer in 
the Puranas esteems the declarer of them as a guru who gives 
knowledge of sacred science (Jrahkma-vidyd), all his sins disappear.) 
The Matsya imprecates a curse on those who reviled the Purana- 
jhas.2 Those who recited the Purana were worthy of signal 
honour,!® but various faults disqualified them. 


' Pilgrimages to tirthas are extolled everywhere. They arc equal to 
the Vedas, Pad i, 43, 48; and better than sacrifices, Pad i, 21, 17. 
‘2 @.9. Va 23. Kir ii, 2, 30 f. 

Seg. Mat 62 Pad vi, 35 f. 

* Praising Krsna is more efficacious than the Veda or anything else, 

Pad vi, 228, 39-41. Ce. Vis vi, 2, 39. 

5 Even a specially munificent gift confers greater blessings than the 
Puranas, Vedas and sacrifices, Mat 83, 2-3. 

® Pad vi, 190, 22. Cf. ibid. 256, 69-70; 257, 152-8: Br 178, 186. 

? Lg ii, 22,9; 51, 18. 

® Lg ii, 27, 48, 50, 245, 254, 265; 28, 61; £8, 5-26. Pad v, 75,97; 
76,11: vi, 72, 115, 118-121; 85, 19; 88, 33. 

® Va also proclaims (79, 53) the superiority of the brahman who knew 
the ttthdsa as well as the four Vedas. 

” Pad iv, 109, 25 f,; 121, 21 f., 40-9, 63-5. See p. 26 for terms: 
also VN 9,100; Kur ii, 45, 120-35. 

4 Pad iy, 110, 398-402, % Conclusion 11. 

8 Pad ili, 25, 32-6: iv 109, 26; 111, 26-30, 51-8: vi, 29, 25f.; 
125, 91-3. 

4 Pad iv, 111, 59-62. 
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The Mahabharata puts forward similar claims for itself; thus it 
declares it is the chief of all gastras,) if is a Veda? and outweighs 
the four Vedas,® it cleanses from sin,‘ it enables a man to attain 
to Brahma’s abode® and" Vignu’s abode,> and it procures final 
emancipation from existence.’ These claims are not however quite 
as thoroughgving as those that the Puranas assert for themselves, 
and moreover it seems that the Puranas were first with their 
claims and the epic followed and copied them (p. 22). The Rama- 
yana, being a brahmanical production, is Jess,assertive, and claims 
but to be equal to the Veda and to free from sin.’ 


CHAPTER III 
CONTENTS OF THE EARLIEST PURANAS 


Ir has been explained in the last chapter how the original Purana 
was compiled. ‘The materials used were dkhyduas, updkhyduas, 
gathis and kalpa-jéktis (and the equivalent ke/pa-vdkya). Similar 
materials would appear to have gone to make up the Itihiisa. 

The term falpa in a precise sense means a vast cosmic period, 
but this seems to have been a later application of it, when the 
scheme of cosmological time was developed. 1t is not seldom used 
in a simpler and unspecialized way to mean ‘a period of time’, ‘an 
age’, and this seems to have been its earlier signification, as where 
itis said, wise men knew the old tales of the old time.’ In this way 
kalpa is often used loosely ;1° and so also pgi-kalpa,! as where it 
is declared that purd-ha/pa-vids knew a particular vrata,)* and 


xviii, 6, 298. 

2 i, 1, 261; 62, 2300. Equal, cf. vil, 52, 2027; 203, 9647. 

34, 1, 264-6. Cf. i, 62, 2314, 2329. 

44, 7, 247; 62, 2301-2, 2313, 2319-21: xviii, 6, 219, 310. 

5 i, 62, 2297. ® xviii, 6, 305, 310. 7 xviil, 6, 298, 


* vii, 211, 4-6. 
® Mat 58, 63, 73 :— 
purStanasya kalpasya puranani vidur budhah. 
© eg. Mat 57, 26; 58 55; 62,36. Padv, 82, 45. 3 
" eg. Pad i, 42,1: ii, 2,11; 28, 54: v, 23,65. Va 59, 137, pro= 
fesses to explain it Cf. also MBh v, 36, 1352: ix, 48, 2732. 
@ Mat 63,1. Pad v, 2.2, 105. 
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proclaim songs sung by king Ambartsa.?_ Accordingly 4a/pa must 
have this general sense when it is used in the above words Aalpa- 
jokti and kalpa-vakya. 

Purdna and itihdsa, apaxt from their application to compilations, 
are applied to single stories.2 Purina means any ‘old tale’, or 
‘ancient lore’ generally,? and ifiddsa would seem properly to 
denote a story of fact in accordance with its derivation /¢/ 4a dsa, 
which rather denotes actual traditional history.4 But the line 
between fact and fable was hardly definite and gradually became 
blurred, especially where the historical sense was lacking, and so no 
clear distinction was made, particularly in brahmanic additions to 
the Puranas. Hence both words tended to become indefinite. 
The Vedarthadipika calls all the old stories it cites itiddsas, and 
never uses the word Purdaa, L believe, except once, and then of a 
quotation from ‘the Puranas’, which agrees with the Mahabharata.’ 
Purana is applied to a single story, whether quasi-historical® or 
mythological’ or instructive ;® and so also an itihdsa may be an 
ordinary tale® or quasi-historical,!® fanciful,! mythological}? or 
even didactic.!* In later additions to the Puranas any kind of 
tale is called an itihasa, and spurious antiquity was ascribed to 


1 MBh xiv, 32, 876. 

2 See fifth note above. Mat 187, 5; 247, 5. MBh i, 775. 6650, 
Also the following references. 

* Mat 53, 64. 

‘ So Yaska uses avtiha@seha for those who interpreted the Veda with 
reference to traditional history (Vedic Indew i, 122. Cf. opening verses 
in chap.I). It shows that it*hdsa as traditional history was well uuder- 
stood, aud therefore that itihisas must have been commonly current. 
Ltihasas according to Siayana are cosmological myths or accounts, such 
as ‘In the beginning this universe was nothing but water’, &v.; 50 SBE 
xliv, p. 98: but this is very doubtful, because (1) déthésa is, I believe, 
very rarely found applied to such accounts, (2) the definition of ¢ihdea 
and the references to it in the Kautiliya Arthaéastra (which will be 
noticed in chap. IV) distinctly negative it, and (3) so also does Yaska’s 
use of the word aitihasika. 

5 Its notice of Rigv i, 65. MBh xii, 351, 13642-3. 

® MBhi, 722, 4718: xii, 150, 5595. 

7 Mat 247,5,8. Pad v, 37,110. Cf. MBh xii, 341, 12983; 379, 
13457, 13528: where spurious antiquity is given. 

® Mat 181, 5. Va 46, 3. ® Pad ii, 47, 63: iii, 24, 14 f 

© MBb i, 95, 3840; 104, 4178. Pad ii, 85,15 £: v, 28, 47. 

M Var 53, 26. Pud iv, 113, 203/13. 

2 Va 55,2. Pad vi, 19, 144; 98, 4; 108, 1. 

% Br 240, 5. Pad v, 59, 2. 
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stories, fables, and other matters that are manifestly late by adding 
the epithet purdfuna.|| Moreover no strong distinction was made 
in later times between these terms and akhydna, and they are not 
seldom treated as synonymous.” 

As collective terms Itihisa and Puyana are often mentioned as 
distinct,? and yet are sometimes treated as much the same; thus 
the Vayu calls itself both a Purana and an Itihasa,* and so also 
the Brahminda.® The Brahma calls itself a Purana and an Akhyina.® 
The Mahabharata calls itself by all these terms.? 

The word Purana occurs often in the singular. In various 
passages it means the Puranas collectively, and in some places it 
is doubtful whether the singular or plural is intended ;°® but in 
others?® it means ‘the Purana’ and refers apparently to the 
original Purana, and this seems specially clear where its locative 
is used in connexion with ancient tenets." 

The Purana as so framed was entrusted to the stta Romaharsana 
in virtue of the duties that appertained to siitas (p. 21), and it is 
there said that the matters with which stitas were concerned were 
displayed in itihisas and purinas, i(ihdsa-purduesu distd. t makes 
no real difference whether we understand these words as meaning 
that those matters ‘were displayed in tales and ancient stories’ 
or as meaning that they ‘are displayed in the Itihisas and 
Puranas’; for in the former case those tales and ancient stories 
would have been comprised among the materials used, and the 


1 Mat 72, 6-10. Pad vi, 77, 30; 243,3: and often. So in the 
Anugitaé, which is a late brahmanical production, e.g. MBh xiv, 20; 
21; &e. 

2 Va 54, 1-3,115. Br 137, 2. Pad v, 32, &9: vi, 29, 1-3; 192, 
16 with 193, 90-1. 

Seo. Mat 69, 55. Br 1617, 27; 237, 4. See quotations from 
Kautilya at end of chap. IV. 

* Va 103, 48, 51, 55-8. Cif. 7, 8. * Bd iv, 4, 47, 50, 54-8. 

® Br 245, 27, 30. 

_* Itihasa, i, 2, 648; 60,2229; &c. Purana, i. 1, 17; 62, 2298, 
Akhyana, i, 1,18; 2, 649-52. Upikhydana, i, 2, 647. 

® eg. Va 83,53. Br 121, 10; and 173, 35 in connexion with the 
Godavari, where the original Purana cannot be meant. Also MBh i, 3/, 
1438-9; 51, 2020. 

® e.g. Va 50, 189. Bd ui, 27,137. Mat 52,11. Br 3, 50. 

© Probably MBh i, 4, 852; 5, 863. 

" Purane nigcayam: gatam, Va 56,90; 101, 21: Bd ii, 28, 96; iv, 2, 
19: Mat 741, 81, Similarly Vis i, 7, 6: MBh xii, 208, 7571. Doubtful, 
MBh «ii, 166, 6205, Perhaps Purdne kirtita, Rv 5, 21: Hv 7, 427, 
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latter construction would say definitely that they had been in- 
corporated in the Itihasas and Puranas. It is clear then that the 
original Purana dealt with-ancient traditions about gods, rishis and 
kings, their genealogies antl famous deeds. Itihasas appear to have 
remained distinct for some time, and Linga i, 26, 28 mentions the 
Saiva as one; but afterwards they would seem to have become 
absorbed into the Puranas.! 

Genealogies and the deeds of famous kings and rishis constituted 
two subjects. Tradittons about gods and (to some extent) the most 
ancient rishis and kings would divide themselves into the three 
subjects of creation, its obvious end and dissolution, and the 
Manvantaras. The matters then with which the Purana would 
have dealt were these five subjects, and the truth of the old verse 
about the five subjects that every Purana should treat of becomes 
manifest, namely, original creation, dissolution and re-creation, the 
Manvantaras, ancient genealogies and accounts of persons mentioned 
in the genealogies.2. These gave rise to the term patica-laksana, as 
a special epithet of the ‘Purana’. This term manifestly could not 
have been coined after the Puranas substantially took their present 
composition, comprising great quantities of other matters, especially 
brahmanic doctrine and ritual, dharma of all kinds, and the merits 
of tirthas, which are often expounded with emphatic prominence. 
It belongs to a time before these matters were incorporated into 
the Puranas. It is therefore ancient, characterizes the earliest 
Puranas, and shows what their contents were. 

Dharma in all its branches bulks very large in the present Puranas, 
but is not alluded to nor even implied in any of those five subjects. 
Hence it was no ingwedient of the earliest Puranas, except probably 
such simple lessons as might be conveyed incidentally in those five 
subjects.” It has been explained how the original Purana was soon 
developed into four separate versions (p. 23), and thenceforward 
the Puranic brahmans developed the Puranas. The multifarious 


* Cf. Matsya Sammada near the end of chap. IV; and also the use of 
ttthasa in Vedarth ante. 

; SargaS ca pratisarga$ ca vath$o manvantarani ca 

varhéy4nucaritar caiva Purinam pafica-laksanam, 

Quoted in Bd i, 2, 37-8: Va 4, 10-11: Mat 53, 65: Kir i, 1, 12: Siv 
v, 2, 37: Gar i, 215, 14: Bhav i, 2, 4-5: Var 2, 4, Differently ex- 
pressed in Vis iii, 6,25: Ag 1,14. Wrongly in Bhag xii, 7, 8-10. Cf. 
Vis vi, 8, 2, 13. 

* Such as are found interspersed in Homer. 
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other matters now found were thus later additions, such augmen- 
tations gradually nullified the ancient fivefold division, and it was 
then possible that Puranas could be composed which diverged from 
that character, pufica-laksanu. The Puranas naturally lent them- 
selves to augmentation, and the Puranic brahmans used their 
opportunities to the full, partly with further genuine traditions, 
but mostly with additions of brahmanie stories and fables and 
doctrinal and ritual matter. 

The Matsya implies this, for, after degcribing the eighteen 
Puranas and the characteristic subjects of a Purana (53, 10-59), 
it adds (66-9) that the five-subject Purana treats also of the maha- 
tmya of Brahmi, Visnu, the sun, Rudra and the earth ; and that 
dharma, wealth, love and fixal emancipation from existence and 
what is repugnant thereto are treated of in all the Puranas. The 
Viiyu, which states the five characteristic subjects, describes the 
eighteen Puranas briefly (204, 2-11), and adds (11-17), that they 
give instruction about many dharmas belonging to all classes and 
igramas, about rivers, sacrifices, austerities and gifts, about yoga, 
faith, and knowledge, about the cults of Brahma, Siva, Visnu, the 
sun, the gaktis and the Arhatas! and many other matters. Some 
of these matters, if not most, were vertainly not ancient, and very 
few of them could by any stretch of terms be reckoned within the 
five characteristic subjects. Tlence clearly all these matters were 
later additions, additions manifestly made by the Puranic 
brahmans. 

The compilation of the original Purana and even of the four 
versions into which it developed does not mean that all the traditions 
existing at that time were collected therein, and in fact it would 
have been impossible to condense them all into the 4,000 verses of 
which those collections consisted. There must have been much 
other tradition surviving about ancient times; just as there were 
traditions about later kings (which were not admitted into the 
Puranas because they belonged to later times), as indeed Kalidisa 
testifies when he alludes to old villagers who were well acquainted 
with the stories about king Udayana.? Such outstanding traditions 
about ancient times were no doubt taken up and incorporated and 
so contributed to the augmentation of the Puranas. As specimens 
of such may probahiy be reckoned the story about Bhigma and 


* That is, apparently both Jains and Buddhists, 
2 Meghadiita i, 31. 
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Ugrayudha,'! Sagara’s campaign in west India,? the genealogy of 
a branch of kings descended from the Yadava Lomapada,? which 
appear in single passages only. The Mahabharata also incorporated 
many such traditions, whjch are introduced as extraneous vehicles 
of instruction ; such as the stories of Lopainudra’ and Agastya,* 
of Marutta and Samvarta,° and of Nala.® 

As regards traditional history there is generally little evidence to 
show whether particular stories about kines were in the original 
compilation, yet the character of certain tales suggests that they 
were there, such as (1) the natural and simple accounts of kings 
Satyavrata-Triganku? and Sagara® narrated in the Ayodhya 
genealogy, and (2) the frequent narration of and allusions to other 
tales in a historical setting, such as the legend of Purtravas and 
lis yueen Urvasi,’ and that of the rishi Cyavana and his princess- 
wife Sukanya.!° For instance, Puriiravas and Urvasi were according 
to tradition the progenitors of the great Aila race; hence their 
Icgend must have existed in the earliest. times, and it is noteworthy 
that Siyana mentio s it as a typical purina.’’ It is found in the 
present Puranas. Obviously their legend must have existed through 
all the intervening ages, because, when oral tradition is the only 
means of perpetuation, things once forgotten are lost for ever. The 
fact that Purtiravas and Urvasi are mentioned in a hymn of the 
Rigveda (x, 95) would not account for the legend that cxiste, 
because other persons who are far more prominent in the Veda are 
unknown to general tradition, as for instance, Vadhryasva, Divodisa 
and Sudis (p. 7). It is true that stories were fabricated in later 
times about ancient kings and rishis, but such stories betray their 
character in various ways that will be noticed in chapter V, and 
stand on a different footing. That hymn by itself is obscure, but 


* Hv 20, 1085-1112. * Bd in, 49. * WNar i, 27, 6-10. 
‘ MBu iii, 96, 8561 f.: noticed in chap. XLV. 
MBh xiv, 5, 99 f.: discussed in chap. XILL. 
MBh iii, 53 to 79. 
Va 88, 78-116. Bd iii, 63, 77-114. Br 7, 97 to 8,23. Hv 12, 
717 to 13, 753. Lg i, 6U, 3-10. Siv vii, 60, 81 to 67,19. JBAS, 
1913, pp. 888 f. 

® Va 88,,122-43. Bd iii, 63, 120-41. Br 8, 29-51. Hv 13, 760 to 
414,784. Siv vii, 62, 29-43. JRAS, 1919, pp. 353 f. 

* Va 91, 4-52. Ld ili, 66, 4-22., Br 10,4-8. Hv 26, 1366-70. 
Mat 24, 24-34. Vis iv, 6, 20-42. Satapatha Brahm xi, 5, 1. 

 MBh iii, 122: and chap. XVII. " See SBE xliv, p. 98. 
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was intelligible to those who knew the legend,! and therefore 
implies the existence of the lerend when it was composed.? 

The first three subjects that Puranas should treat of are based on 
imagination, are wholly fanciful, and do, not admit of any practical 
examination ; hence it would be a vain pursuit to investigate them 
here. The fourth and fifth subjects however, genealogies and tales 
of ancient kings, profess to be historical tradition and do admit of 
chronological scrutiny ; hence they are well worth considering. It 
is manifest from the Rigvedic hymns that there was real civilization 
in India, there were independent kings, and famous exploits were 
celebrated in song. Independent kines imply separate dynasties. 
Dynasties had genealogies, hence there were genealogies to be 
incorporated in the original*Purana. The gencalogies will be dealt 
with in chapters VIII and IX. Here may be noticed the fifth 
subject, and there is plenty of tradition to testify who were the 
ancient kings renowned for their deeds. 

The greatest kings were generally styled cakrarartins,® sovereigns 
who conquered surrounding kingdoms or brought them under their 
authority, and established a paramount position over more or less 
extensive regions around their own kingdoms. There is a list of 
sixteen celebrated monarchs and their doings, which is called the 
So(/asa-rdjika, and is given twice.t They are these :— 


Marutta Aviksita Mandhatr Yauvanigva 
Suhotra Atithina Yayati Nahusa 
Brhadratha Vira® the Anga Ambarisa Nabhigi 
Sivi Ausinara Sagabindu Caitraratha 
Bharata Dausyanti Gaya Amirtarayasa 
Rama Dagarathi Rantideva Sankrti 
Bhagiratha Sagara Aiksvaku 
Dilipa Ailavila Khatvanga Prthu Vainya. 


Instead of Sagara the list in the Drona-parvan names Rama Jima- 


' So Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women is intelligible only to those 
who know the stories. 

? The legend is also impliedly referred to in Rigv iv, 2, 18: see SBE 
xlvi, 318, 323-4. 

* Their ideal characteristics are explained in Va 57, 68-80; Bd ii, 29 
74-88. Cf. Mat 142, 63-73. 

“ MBh vii, 55, 2170 to 70; xii. 29, 910-1037: i, 1, 223-4 (6 verses) 
speak of 24, 

* Vira may be an adjective. Probably Brhadratha of Magadha. 
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dagnya; but he does not properly fall into this enumeration because 
he was not a king. Suhotra Atithina is Suhotra, the descendant of 
Vitatha,! Bharata’s successor, Atithina being a variant of Vaita- 
thina, All these were eminent kings and all will be found in the 
genealogies? except Prthu Vainya, whose lineage stands quite apart 
from the other genealogies dnd seems rather mythical.? The list 
does not arrange the kings in any proper order. Mandhitr, 
Sagara, Bhagtratha, Ambartsa,t Dilipa (Dilipa II) and Rama 
Daégarathi belonged to the Ayodhya dynasty; and Marutta to the 
Vaisala dynasty. Vayati was of the Aila race; and among his 
descendants were Bharata, Suhotra, Rantideva and Brhadratha in 
the Paurava line, and Sagabindu a Yidava and Sivi an Anava. 
There were two kings named Gdéya Amirtarayasa (son of 
Amurtarayas), one who reigned at Gaya, and the other on 
the river Payogsni® (the modern Tapti); the former seems to 
be meant here. 

Another list? names certain kings who gained the title samraj$ 
‘paramountsovereign’, four of the foregoing, Yauvanasvi (Mandhatr),° 


} Extolled as a very prosperous monarch, MBh i, 9f, 3715-9. 

2 The genealogies are discussed in chaps. VI to IX, and the main 
lines are set out fully in the Table in chap. XTI. 

5 His stury is given in Va /, 33-365; 62, 103 f.; and 63: Bad ii, 36, 
103 f.3 and 37: Mat /0, 3-15: Br 2, 17-28; 7, 28 f.: Hv 2, 74-81; 
4, 288 to 6,405: Vad il, 26 to 37; 133, 55 to 125, 6: v. 8, 3-34: 
Kir i, 14, 7-21: Ag 18, 8-18. 

4 Theye was another Ambarisa Nabhagi, in the very carliest times, see 
the ‘Nabhigas’ in chap. VIII. 

5 MBh ii, 95, 8518-20, 8528-39: ix, 39, 2205. He appears to have 
been a scion of the Karyakubja dynasty, Bd ui, 66,32: Va 91,62: Gari. 
139, 5: Bhag ix, 15,4: Hv 27, 1425: Br 10, 23. 

* MBb iii, 2.21, 10293-304. It was this latter apparently who is 
meant when it is said Mandhatr vanquished Gaya, MBh vii, 62, 2281: 
xii, 29, 981. 

* MBb ii, 74, 649-50. 

* He who conquers the whole of Bhirata-varsa is celebrated as a 
samraj; Va 45, 86. 

® Often celebrated. Of him an old verse was sung—‘As far as the sun 
rises and as far as he sets, all that is called Yauvaniéva Mandhaty’s 
territory’: MBhb vii, 62, 2282-3; xii, 29, 983: Va 88, 68: Bd iii, 
63, 69-70: Vis iv, 2, 18: Bhiag ix, 6, 37. Celebrated in MBh iii, 
126, 10423-68, which describes his brth in an absurd brahmanical 
fable, noticed in td. vii, 62 and xii, 29, 974-9. Cukravartin, id. xiii, 
14, 860. 
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Bhagiratha,) Bharata? and Marutta,? and a fifth, Kartavirya, 
that is, Arjuna Kartavirya of the Haihaya line, who was a very 
famous monarch and is called both a samraj and a cakravartin.‘ 
Other lists name as kings of wide sway,° Dilipa, Nrga,® Nabuga, 
Ambarisa and Mandhitr: as kings of high renown,’ Prthu Vainya, 
lksvaku, Yayati,® Ambarisa, Sivi AuSinara,® Rgabha Aila, Nrga, 
Kusgika, Gadhi,!9 Somaka™ and Dilipa: and as kings of great 
magnificence,!* Rantideva,!®> Nabhaga (Ambarisa), Yauvanasva 
(Mandhatr), Prthu Vainya, Bhagiratha, Yayati, Nahusa and 
Harigcandra,'4 

A list is given of kings who gained fame by their gifts of 
cattle,° Bhagiratha, Mandhatr Yauvaniéva, Bharata, Rama 
Dasarathi, Diltpa, Priiiravas, Usinara, Mucuhunda,!® Nrga, and 
Somaka, and others of less note. Another list, given twice,!? names 
kings who gained great merit by liberality or devotion to brahmans, 


' After him the Ganges was named Bhagirathi. The story is told, 
MBbh iti, £07, 9918 to 109, 9965: &c. 

* Famous in Vedic literature also. A cakravartin and strvabhauma, 
MBh i, 69, 2814; 77, 3121: ii, 90, 8379. 

* Praised in MBh xii, 20, 613; Mark 130 (Translation 129), 2-18. 
His story, aid., and MBh aiv, 4, 86 f. 

$ Va 91,9, 23. Bd iti, 69,9, 23. Br 23,166,174. Hv 33, 1857, 1865. 
Mat 43, 17-18, 26. Pad v, 12, 120-2. Vip iv, 11,3. Ag 274, 5. 

’ MBh xii, 8, 238. 

® MBh iii, 88, 8329-32 ; 721, 10291-2: xiii, 2, 121. 

7 MBh vi, 9, 314-16. 

¢ Extolled for nobleness, MBh iii, 795, 13256-60; 293, 16675. 

* Extolled for piety and truthfulness, MDh ini, 797, 13319-30; 298, 
16674; xii, 743, 5461, ‘The fable of the hawk and pigeon is applied to 
him in MBh iii, 196, 13274- 300; 207, 13808: xiii, 67, 3384: xiv, 90, 
2790: but to his father USinara, 130, 10557 to 131, 10596: confusedly 
to USinara Vrsadarbha, king of Kasi, xiii, 32. 

” Kuéika and Gadhi were kings of K anyakubja. 

't Probably Sahadeva’s son, king of North Paficala: praised, MBh iii, 
125, 10422. A story about him in 127, 10471 f. 

2 MBh ii, 52, 1929-31. 

3 Praised for liberality, MBh iii, 82, 4096 ; 207, 13809; 293, 16674: 
xili, 66, 3365; 112, 5544; 150, 7129: xiv, 90, 2787. 

* Praised, MBh ii, 7.2, 488-98 ; xii, 20,614. His story is fully dis- 
cussed, JRAS, 1917, 40 f. 

© MBh xiii, 76, 3688-91; S72, 3806. 


714; Br 7,95; &. Fables are told about him, Br 196, 18-26: Hv 
115, 6464-89: Vis v, 23, 17-28. Also MBh xii, 74, 
4 MBh xii, 234, 8590-8610: xiii, 137, 6247-71. 
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namely, Rantideva Sankrtya, Sivi Augmara, Pratardana king of 
Kasi, Ambarisa, Yuvanigva,) Rama Daéarathi, Karandhama’s 
grandson Marutta,*? Bhagiratha, Devivrdha, Janamejaya, Vrsi- 
darbhi, Brahmadatta, Mitrasaha,? Bhimanyu, Satadyumna, Loma- 
pada,* Satyasandha, Nimi of Vidarbha, Manu’s son Sudyumna, 
Sahasrajit and Prasenajit,> and others. 

Other lists are found,® but it is unnecessary to quote more. 
They contain most of the foregoing names and new names also, 
but the compilers were no experts, for the names are generally 
jumbled together without dynastic, gencalogical or chronological 
order. A very few lists do aim at chronologica] order, and the 
longest is one that describes the descent of the sword of justice,’ 
thus—Manu, Ksupa, Iksvaku, Purtifavas, Ayus, Nahuga, Yayati, 
Piru, &e.; but the order after Piru is worthless, thus it places 
Ailavila (Dilipa II) before Dhundhumira, Mucukunda and Yuva- 
nigva, though he was long posterior to them in the Ayodhya line. 
This list is in the Santi-parvan and is a brahmanical compilation 
with the usual brahmanical lack of the historical sense, yet it 
shows who were remembered as righteous rulers even by brahmans. 

These lists have been set out, in order that there should be no 
lack of names of notable kings for comparison. They show that 
the really famous kings occur repeatedly and were well established 
in tradition; and that there were many others less celebrated but 
yet well known. It is very remarkable, as pointed out before 
(p. 7), how widely these kings differ from those extolled in the 
Rigveda and Vedic literature, even when the lists are brahmanical. 
Rigvedic kings are practically non-existent here, and eulogies of 
kings in all that literature hardly count in the compilation of these 
lists. This fact shows how entirely apart from general popular 


} Mandhitr's father, who was a great king; so Va 88, 65; Bd iii, 63, 
66; Hv 22, 711; Siv vii, 60, 75-6; Br 7, 92. 

? That is, Aviksita, mentioned above. 

5 Called Kalmasapada, of Ayodhya. A story about him in chap. XVIII. 

* Dagaratha’s friend, king of Anga, in Rim. 

® Most of these kings will be found in the Table of Genealogies in 
chap. XII. Consult also the Index. 

® Very Jong lists in MBh i, 1, 223-32: ii, 8, 319-33: xiii, 225, 
5661-9 ; 165, 7674-85. Similar lists oceur in brahmanical books, e. g. 
Maitrayana-Brahmana-U panisad i, 4. Short lists in MBh iv, 56, 1768-9 : 
v, 89, 3146: vi, 9, 313-6; &. 

7 MBh xui, 166, 6191-201. 
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thought -stood Vedic literature in this matter. The popular scale 
of values was totally different from that of Vedic brahmans. 
Hence it is clear how little Vedic brahmans were in touch with 
public life and interests,’ and of what small importance Vedic 
literature is as regards historical matters. 

These divergencies and also the fact that the Puranas sometimes 
contain statements that differ from those in brahmanic literature 
show that the Puranic stream of tradition flowed independently 
of the Vedic stream. The former sometimes incorporated brah- 
manical doctrines and tales, and Vedic literature sometimes 
borrowed from Puranic and Itihisic sources.2 The divergence how- 
ever is substantial and shows that the Puranic brahmans must have 
received the different accouht when they took over the Puranas, 
and that they preserved it, notwithstanding the disagreements, as 
being genuine tradition. 

Now may be noticed the matters that Apastamba® quotes from 
Puranas, viz., three doctrines from a Purana, and one from the 
Bhavisyat Purana, as bearing on the contents of the Puranas in 
his time. 

The first passage is translated thus by Bihler*—-‘ Now they 
quote also in a Puraiza the following two verses: “The Lord of 
creatures has declared, that food offered unasked and brought by 
the giver himself, may be eaten, though (the giver be) a sinner, 
provided the gift has not been announced beforehand. The manes 
of the ancestors of that man who spurns such food, do not eat (his 
oblations) for fifteen years, nor does the fire carry his offerings (to 
the gods)’’.’? These verses occur in Manu iv, 243-9, as Bihler 
notes, with some variations. I have not so far found them in any 
Purana, but they are probably somewhere there. 

The second passage is this °—A Purana says, ‘No guilt ® attaches 
to him who smites (or kills)? an assailant that intends to injure 
him ; (it is,) wrath indeed touches wrath’. This is in prose, and 


' This is further discussed in chap. V. 

= Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5,4. Vedarth passin. 

* Biihler’s 2nd edition, Bombay, 1892. 

41,6,19,13. SBE ii, 70. 

5 J, 10, 29, 7—Yo himsaithan abhikranteii hanti manyur eva 
manyuih spréati pa tasmin dosa iti Purane. SBE ii, p. 90. 

§ Doga means ‘ guilt’ rather than ‘sin’, 

7 The root fats means ‘to strike even as far as to kill’. ‘Smite’ is 
the nearest equivalent. 
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apparently Apastamba has not quoted literally but has summarized 
the dictum of the Purana. His citation is fully supported by the 
Matsya, which says?—‘One may indeed unhesitatingly smite (or 
kill) a guru or a boy or an old man or a brahman very learned in 
the Vedas, who advances as an dtatdyin against one: the smiter (or 
killer) incurs no guilt whateter in killing an dfaédyin ; (it is,) wrath 
meets that wrath’, The agreement in phraseology shows that 
this is evidently the passage that Apastamba had in mind, The 
Padma has a similar passage about the diatdyin, though differently 
expressed? 

Atatdyin meant originally “having one’s bow drawn (ready for 
shooting)’ and so ‘prepared to take another's life’, Then it was 
applied to cases of murderous assault 4s in the Matsya and Padma 
paseages, which lay down that it was no offence to kill an dtatdyin 
outright. This was evidently a maxim of popular justice, because 
Apastamba cites as his authority, not a law-book, but a Purana. 
His phraseology shows he was quoting the doctrine as expressed in 
the Matsya, and Manu afterwards copied the very words of that 
version (viii, 350-1), Atatdyin was afterwards extended in its 
scope and applied as « legal term to inelude other heinous offenders, 
such as incendiaries, poisoners, robbers, &c., and is so definede in 
those two Puranas,’ and similarly in law-books4 The word thus 
came to include one who was actuated by injurious or malign 
intent,° and Apastamba’s expression Aisusdrtham, ‘in order to injure,’ 
rather suggests that it had acquired its wider meaning before 
his time.° 

The third passage’ is translated thus by Buhler*——‘ Now they 
quote (the following) two verses from a Purina: Those eighty 
thousand sages who desired offspring passed to the south by 
Aryaman’s road and obtained burial-grounds. Those eighty thousand 
sages who desired no offspring passed by Aryaman’s road to the north 
and obtained immortality’. I have not found the precise verses 


Mat 227, 115-7. 2 Pad v, 45, 54-6. 

’ Mat 227,117-9. Pad v, 45, 56-8. 

* Baudhiyana i, 10,18, 13. Vasistha iii, 15-18. Visnu-smrti v, 
189-92. Brhaspati ii, 15-16. 

° A king was of course bound to punish an dtatéyin, but an attempt 
was made to exempt brahmans and nobles, Lg ii, 50, 9-10. Cf. Brhas- 
pati ti, 17. : 

° Atatayin; MBh iii, 36, 1420; £1, 1695: Vis vi, 6, 24. 

7 ii, 9, 23, 3-5. 8 SBE ii, 156-7, 
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cited by him in any Purana, but the same statements expressed in 
very similar language are found in the Vayu, Brahmanda, Matsya 
and Vignu, with fuller descriptions. Apastamba quotes a conciser 
version. 

The passage*® which cites the Bhayisyat Purana runs thus, as 
translated by Buhler *—‘ “These (sons) who live, fulfilling the rites 
taught (in the Veda), increase the fame and heavenly bliss of their 
departed ancestors. In this manner each succeeding (generation 
increases the fame and heavenly bliss) of the preceding ones. They 
(the ancestors) live in heaven until the (next) general destruction of 
created things, (After the destruction of the world, they stay) 
again in heaven, being the seed (of the new creation)”. That has 
been declared in the Bhavishyatpuriva’. This is expressed in 
concise prose, and it is clear that Apastamba has summarized herein 
the doctrine of the Bhavisyat Purana, and has even severely con- 
densed it. He does not name the ancestors as pifrs, but it is 
obvious that he has ranked them as Pitrs, as of course they are. 

The present Bhavisya appears to be the modern presentation of 
the ancient Bhavisyat. There is nothing in the difference of name. 
The Matsya says (53, 31-2) that the Bhavisya specially extols the 
sun and concerns itself chiefly with ‘future’ events or events in 
‘the future’;* and again, in describing the Simba (or Samba) 
Upapurana, it appears to say that the story of Samba or Samba 
(the name is written both ways) is the first part of the Bhavisyat 
and constitutes the whole of that Upapurana.® The present 
Bhavisya, after a preface (manifestly an addition) expounding 
dharma, worship of various kinds and other matters, extols and 
inculeates the majesty of the sun (i, £8 f.), anc, in connexion there- 
with tells the story of Krgna’s son Simba.* The Varaha (177, 34, 
51) says the Bhavisyat Purana deals with Simba. Thus the two 
names Bhavisya and Bhavigyat are given to the present Purana,’ 


1 The chief passages are VA 50, 214-22; Bd ii, 21, 164-75; Mat 124, 
102-110; Vis ii, 8, 84, 87-9. Cf. also Va 8,194; 62, 99-102, 122-3: 
Bd ii, 7, 180; 35, 110-3, 146-7. 

2 ii, 9, 24, 3-6. 3 SBE ii. 158, 

* This expression is explained in the next chapter. 

5 Mat 53, 62 where Bhavisyaté must, for the verse describes a work 
already in existence, be the locative of Bhavisyat. Of. Var 177, 34, 
49-51, 

* In i, 48, 2, and especially 66 f. 

7 So Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 302. 
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and there is no difference in name between the ancient Purana and 
the present one. There is no definite statement what the ancient 
Bhavisyat contained, yet its general purport was expressed in its 
name, as will be noticed:in the next chapter. It is highly im- 
probable that the present Bhavisya can be a totally different work 
from the ancient Bhavisyat. It was easier and more natural to 
tamper with and revise an existing work of acknowledged impor- 
tance so as to bring it into accordance with later notions than to 
compose a wholly naw work and supersede the earlier authority 
completely: and it is notorious that the Bhavisya 1 has been un- 
blushingly tampered with, as evidenced by its historical account of 
the Kali age. 

But whether the existing Bhavisya is the ancient Bhavisyat or 
not is not a question of any consequence in the matter under con- 
sideration. It says very little about cosmogony and the ages, and 
that little is clearly the presentation of later ideas. It is practically 
worthless as regards all ancient beliefs. To expect to find in it the 
doctrine that Apastamba quoted from the Bhavisyat is futile, 
because that became obsolete. If we wish to discover that doctrine 
in the Puranas, we inust look at those which have best preserved 
the ancient ideas about the Pitrs, and there we do find it. The 
fullest account is in the Vayu? and Brahminda,? which are 
practically identical. The Harivamsga‘ agrees closely therewith, so 
far as its shorter version goes; and a similar but brief account is 
given in the Matsya® and Padma,® which are almost alike. Similar 
accounts are found elsewhere.” 

These texts say this.8 There were various classes of Pitrs, of 
different origins, fornas, grades and abodes. One broad distinction 
is into Pitrs who were divine and Pitrs who were deceased men.° 


? As presented in the Sri-Veukateévara edition. 

° Passim in 56, 13-19, 61-73, 88-92; 71, 8-78; 72,13; 73, 49-60, 
75, 53. 

3 Pasnm in ii, 28: ili, 9, 6-75; 10, 1, 99-107; 12, 90. 

* Passim in 16, 836-77 ; 17, 918, 928; 18, 932-1009. 

* In 13, 2-5; 15, 29, 830; 141, 12-20, 57-65, 79-81. 

6 In v, 9, 2-5, 56, 58. 7 eg. Var 13, 16-31. 

® Where several texts are cited for a statement, they should be 
collated. 

* The divine are called devah pitarah, Mat 141,57; Va 56,61; Bd ii, 
28, 66. Deceased ancestors are called manusyah (or manugih) pitarah, 
Mat 141, 65; Vi 56,73; Bd ii, 28, 78; or laukikah pitarah, Mat 141, 
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Also some dwelt in heaven and some in the underworld! The 
former who dwelt in heaven were as gods,? and they and the gods 
were reciprocally gods and pitrs.? They. were the most primeval 
deities, and were indeed from everlasting,® and never cease to 
exist. But the Pitrs who were human ancestors (comprising the 
father, grandfather and great grandfather”) attained to and 
became one with the divine Pitrs through righteousness ° and dwelt 
blissfully in heaven with them.’ At the end of every thousand 
yugas they are reborn,!® they revive the worlds, and from them are 
produced all the Manus and all progeny at the new creations.4 
These Puranas thus declare that the manusya pilre attain to the 
same condition and position as the divine Pitrs, dwell in heaven and 
reproduce the world in the next creation—that is, they are the 
‘seed’ which generates fresh life in the next creation.’2 Such is 
precisely the doctrine which Apastamba quotes from the Bhavisyat. 
This is corroborated by certain further statements, The Pitrs are 
classed with the go:ls, seven rishis and Manus, and all these are 


60; Va 56, 64; Bd ii, 28, 69. Mat 147, 80; Va 56, 65-6, 89; and 
Bd ii, 28, 70-1, 95 define them as father, grandfather and great grand- 
father. 

‘Va 71, 9; Bd iii, 9, 8. Cf. Hv 16, 847. Mark 96 and 97, and 
Gar i, 89 vary. 

2 Va 71, 8: Bd iii, 9,6: Hv 16, 837 (and 871). Cf. Va 72, 12, 52; 
83, 108: Bd iii, 9,11, 52: Hv 16, 851: Mat 13,4: Pad v, 9,4: Mark 
96,13; 97,4, 7: Gar i, 89, 18, 52. 

* Va 71, 34: Bd iii, 9,35: Hv 17,928: Mat 141,79. Repeated in 
Vii 56, 88; 75, 533 83,122: Bd ii, 28,94; ii, 77,90. Cf. Var 13, 18. 

‘Va 71, 54 and Bd ili, 9, 54 say adi-devah. Hv 16, 877 similarly. 
Cf. Mark 96, 39: Gar i, 89, 39: Mat 15, 42. 

> Va 56, 92: Bd ii, 28, 98. 

* Vi 71, 78: Bd iii, 9, 75. Cf. Bd iii, 10,105; 20, 8: Va 73, 58 
(ending corrupted) ; 83, 115: Hv 18, 1009. 

T See seventh note above. 

8 Mat 741, 60, where for smrtahk read probably sritah (cf. verses 58-9; 
and first passages in p. 45 note '). Similarly Bd ii, 28, 73-4: Va 56, 
68. Cf. Br 220, 92. 

° Mat 141, 63: Va 56, 70-1: Bd ii, 28, 76-7--where Pitrmant is 
Soma ‘the moon’. which is so called in Vai 56, 31; 75, 56: Bd ii, 28, 
33: Mat 147, 29. 

© Va 71, 60-1: Bd iii, 9,60-1. Similarly Hv 18,937. Mat 13, 4-5 
and Pad v, 9, 4—5 equivalently. Cf. also Va 62, 128-9; 71, 15: Bd iii, 
9, 13. 

4 Mat 15, 29: Pad v, 9,56. Cf. Va 71, 57: Bd iii, 9, 57-8. 

% Lokiniim aksayérthin, Vi 83, 121; Bd ili, 20, 15. 
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declared to be the sddhakas of each new manvantara:! Moreover 
the Pitre were a comprehensive body of beings, for the seven chief 
rsiganae are also called Pitrs;* and the restoration of humankind 
at the beginning of a new age is assigned to the seven rishis also,® 
and they are referred foi in this function by the words santaty-artha 
and santéndrtha,t and, santéna-kara,® which are synonymous with 
the word 4idrtha that Apastamba uses. The word biydrtha itself 
oceurs in similar connexions, namely, in the restoration of population 
in the Krta age aftew this Kali age. Thus it is applied to Devapi 
the Paurava and Maru ® the Aiksvaku, who will revive the brahma- 
ksatras then ;7 and also to the renewal of the castes then.? The 
word thus has precisely the meaning’ which Apastamha gives i, 
and his application of it, to the Pitrs sums up correctly the function 
assigned them as shown above. 

These Puranas also declare that they repeat thé doctrine con- 
cerning the Pitrs, which was expounded in ‘a Purana’ or more 
probably in ‘the Purana’,® so that it was the ancient belief, ‘The 
Purana’ would obviously mean the original Purana. ‘A Purana’ 
might very appropriately mean the Bhavisyat, because the Bhavi- 
syat would naturally treat of such future matters. From whatever 
Purana then they quoted this doctrine, they manifestly repeat the 
ancient belief that would have been expounded in the Bhavisyat in 
Apastamba’s time. 

It has been pointed out above, that dharma was no ingredient 
of the earliest Puranas except probably such simple lessons as might 
.be conveyed incidentally in the five special subjects of those 

uranas; and these four doctrines cited by Apastamba support 
that view. The third and fourth are not matters of dharma but 


1 Va 61, 134, 150-5, 173. Bd ii, 35, 177-82, 201-2. 

2 Va 65, 49, 50. Bd iii, 2, 50-51. 

8 V8 65, 11, 47-8. ‘Bd iii, 2, 10. 

‘ Va 61, 158,161. Bd ii, 35, 185, 189. Mat 273, 62. 

° Vis, 48, Bdiii, 7,47. Mat 445, 35. 

: Corrupted to Mata in Vi 99, 437 ang Mat 273,56. He was a king 
of Aycdhya. > 

7 Va 99, 443: Bd ii, 74, 256: Mat 273, 61: where thé plural i is 
used for the dual, Prakrit-ywise. As these Puranas avowedly berrowed 
their account of the kings of the Kali age from the Bhavisya (see next 
chapter), it seems probable,they borrowed this portion also from it, 
fe the present Bhavisya has not either. Cf. Vis iv, 24, 46, 48. 

58, 104-110; Bd ii, 31, 104-111. ° Less correctly Mat 144, 94. 
* Mat 141,81 ‘ad 16. Vai 56,90. Bd ii, 28, 96. 
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of ancient cosmogony. The second is not dharma properly speaking, 
for it deals with criminal guilt and not sin, and merely declared a 
rule of common-sense jurisprudence. The-first alone comes within 
the description of dharma. Only one then of the matters which 
Apastamba quotes from Puranas belongs to qharma, and this fact 
is no proof that dharma was a subject dealt with in the earliest 
Puranas, because his book was concerned with dharma and he 
naturally cited only points of dharma.! The true inference there- 
from would be that the Puranic brahmans hed already begun to 
incorporate some dharma in the Puranas in his time. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE AGE’OF THE ORIGINAL PURANA 


Tue age of the Purauas may now be considered according to the 
evidence obtained from themselves and from other sources, In 
doing this, the discussion must proceed from later known facts to 
earlier evidence. 

The Vayu Purana existed before a. p. 620, because it is referred 
to by Bana in his Harsa-carita,? and the writing in a MS, of the 
Skanda in the Royal Library of Nepal shows that that Purana ie 
existed about that time.’ Verses praising gifts of land are quoted 
in various land-grants, that are dated; and some of those are 
found only in the Padma, Bhavisya and Brahma Puranas, and thus 
indicate that those Puranas were in existence b8fore a.p. 500 and 
even long before that time. Some of those verses, which occur in 
grants of the years 475-6 and 482-3, are declared in Some grants 
to have been enunciated by Vyasa in the Mahabharata,® They do 


1 One might as well argue that, because Maine in Ancient Law (chap. v) 
quotes some verses from the Odyssey about certain aucient legal con- 
ditions, therefore the Odyssey dealt with law. 

? Chap. TIT, paragraph 4. Cowell and Thomas, Translation, p. 72. 
See V. A. Smith, Zarly History of India. 3rd ed., pp. 24-22. 

® Trans. Vith Oriental Congress, vol ili, p. 205. The MS. was sent 
to Oxford for mspection. 

* JRAS, 1912, pp. 248-55. Gar may perhaps be added bee¢ause 
verses 3b and 7 occur in it (ii, 32, 14 and 4). 

5 JRAS, 1912, 253-4. 
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not however (as far as I know) occur there, but are found in the 
Padma and Bhavisya, and nowhere else. Such an error, citing the 
Mahabbarata instead of the Puranas, in a land-grant, which was 
not a learned treatise, is venial, especially as Vyara was believed to 
be the author of all those works. The mistake shows the pre-eminent 
position held by the epic then. The important point however is 
that the grantors assert that a book was the original authority for 
those verses; not popular lore nor unknown compositions. It 
follows therefore tat either the Padma or the Bhavisya or both 
existed before a.p. 475 and even much earlier, and a similar con- 
clusion, though not so clear, may be drawn as regards the Brahma. 

Further the Matsya, Vayu and Rrahminda say in their accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali age that they borrowed their accounts 
from the Bhavisya ;! and the internal evidence therein shows that 
the Bhavisya existed in the iniddle of the third century a.p., the 
Matsya borrowed before the end of that century, and the Vayu and 
Brahmanda borrowed in the next century.2 The present Bhavisya, 
as presented in the Sri-Vehhatesvara edition, does not contain that 
account, but another altogether corrupt and false, and the reason is 
that the Bhavisya has been freely tampered with in order to bring 
its prophecies up to date and the ancient matter utterly vitiated : 
but those three, Puranas show what it contained in the third 
century, as regards the dynasties of the Kali age. 

Next may be considered the mention of the Bhavisyat Purana in 
the Apastambiya Dharmasiitra (chap. III), and the inferences that 
may be drawn therefrom. 

The ‘ Purana’, as already pointed out, first came into existence as 
a collection of ancient legendary lore, and this, its original nature, 
is an essential fact. Apastamba obviously refers in his citations of 
Puranas (chap. II) to definite books. Now the Bhavigyat Purana 
plainly professed by its title to treat of ‘the future ’, and its’ title 
is a contradiction in terms. The first inference therefore is that 
such a name could not have been possible until the term Purana 
had become so thoroughly specialized as to have lost its proper 
meaning, and had become merely the designation of a particular 
class of books. It would have required the existence of a number 
a books called Puranas to produce that change, and manifestly 


2 My Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. vii-viii, JRAS, 1915, pp. 141-2, 
517~18. These three Puranas existed before. 
* Id., pp. xii~xiv, xxiv, xxv. JRAS, 1912, pp. 142-3. 
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they must have had their own special names to distinguish one 
from another, and so convert their common title Purana into a 
mere class designation. 

The next inference is that the foregoing change implied long 
usage—that is, the Puranas began long before Apastamba’s time. 
His siitra is estimated by Bihler as not later than the third 
century B.c., and possibly 150-200 years earlier. His citation of 
the Bhavigyat as an authority shows that it was no new work then, 
but had acquired an acknowledged position of dignity, which it 
could not have attained to in less than half a century. Hence the 
Bhavisyat cannot be placed later than the early part of the third 
century B.c., and even possibly earliey still by the above 150-200 
years. At that time the title Purana had completely lost its 
original meaning, and the question arises, what length of time 
would have been required to bring about that result. There can be 
no definite pronouncement on this, but the time cannot have been 
less than two centuries, considering the conditions of literature in 
those times, and wa» probably much longer. Hence Puranas must 
have existed at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century 
.c.; and this lower limit- would be shifted 150-200 years earlier 
if a prior date be given to Apastamba. It is quite probable there- 
fore that the Matsya existed long prior to him, as indeed his 
citation of it indicates (p. 44). 

The third inference from the name Bhavisyat is that before that 
Purana could have been composed about ‘the future’ there must 
have been some general consensus of opinion when ‘the future’ 
began. The Bhavisyat and Bhavisya are referred to here as 
distinct, the former being the Purana cited by &pastamba, and the 
latter that which existed in the third century a.p. as mentioned 
above, and which, modified by the continual tampering to which it 
has notorious]'y been subjected, we have now. When the Bhavisyat 
was composed, whenever that was, obviously everything after that 
time was ‘future’, so that the third century 8.c. at the latest 
and all after time fell into ‘the future’; and it would have 
included the two preceding centuries if Apastamba should be ante- 
dated. It is however pretty obvious that ‘the future’ must have 
commenced before the Bhavisyat was composed, otherwise there 


* Compare the Journals of the Royal Asiatic and other Societies, 
where the title ‘ Journal’ has completely lost its original meaning. 
* SRE ii, p. xlidi. 
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would have been little to speak of beyond vague prophecies and 
teleology, subjects hardly attractive enough of themselves alone to 
win general interest in a-new ‘Purana’! Hence ‘the future’ had 
probably been reckoned as having begun some time before, so that 
the author could have commenced with interesting tales of what had 
taken place before launching out into talk about the real and 
unknown future. This inference is entirely supported by the 
statement aufe that the Bhavisyat began with the story of Krgna’s 
son Simba soon after the Bharata battle, and by the following 
further declarations. 

There is some definite information concerning, first, what was 
ranked as ‘past’, and secondly, what was considered to be ‘ future’. 
First, all the epic and Puranic traditions that deal with kings and 
princes, and less markedly with rishis, stop short soon after the 
great Bharata battle. Till that event they are fairly copious, and 
after that they take in the reign of Yudhisthira and his brothers, 
and, in the early and final chapters of the Mahabharata, speak of 
their successors Pariksit 11 and Janamejaya LI; ? but there are no 
traditions about Janamejaya’s successors, nor about any of the 
kings of the great dynasties of Ayodhya and Magadha after that 
battle beyond a few curt allusions in the list of the kings of the 
Kali age® ‘The past’ therefore was to that extent regarded 
as ending with the decease of the Pindavas, or later with 
Janamejaya 111. 

As regards ‘the future’ there are these data. The Vayu pro- 
fesses to have been narrated im the reign of Asimakrsna or Adhisi- 
makrsna, the great grandson of that Janamejaya and the sixth in 
generation from Aigjuna, in the Paurava linet The Matsya (50, 66) 
takes the same standpoint. Both definitely declare his successors 
to be future. Both treat Divikara, king of Ayodhya, and 
Senajit, king of Magadha, as reignipg contemporaneously with 
him, and say they were respectively the fifth and seventh in 
succession from Brhadbala and Sahadeva who were killed in the 


‘That was doue as in the Kalki Upapmana, but it was a later 
elaboration and very small in scope. 

* See Table of Genealogies in chap. XT, 

® Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 1. Erroneous account in Hv 191 4 

* Va 1, 12; 99, 255-8. Bd has lost the latter passage in a large 
lacuna. 

6 Va 99,270. Mat 50, 77. 
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great battle. Both declare their successors to be future, and so 
also does the Viiyu’s counterpart, the Brahmanda.? These three 
Puranas thus start the ‘future’ kings in those three great dynasties 
with the sixth or seventh successors of these who took part in that 
battle; that is, they make ‘the future’ begin some five or six 
clear reigns after that battle, or about a century after it, if we put 
aside the extravagant lengths given to the reigns of Senajit’s pre- 
decessors in Magadha.? This point is more definitely discussed in 
chapter XV. 

The Visnu and Bhigavata in their accounts speak of Pariksit as 
reigning and his successors as future in the Paurava line,* but treat 
the first kings of Ayodhya and Magadba after that battle, who 
were his contemporaries, as future These two Puranas thus make 
‘the future’ begin some thirty years after the battle as regards 
Pariksit, but immediately after the battle as regards the two other 
dynasties. The Garuda speaks of Janamejaya as reigning in the 
Paurava line and his successors as future, but apparently treats ‘ the 
future’ in the two other dynasties as beginning after that battle.® 

As regards ‘the future’, then, these statements offer two limits 
of commencement, an upper, the end of the Bharata battle, and a 
lower, about a century later. Everything prior to the former was 
‘past’, everything posterior to the latter was reckoned as definitely 
‘future’, and the interval between them was intermediate, regarded 
sometimes as ‘ past’ and sometimes as ‘future’, The Matsya, Vayu 
and Brahminda contain the undoubtedly oldest account of the 
kings of the Kali age and assert the lower limit. The Bhavisyat 
and Bhavisya, by including the story of Krsna’s son Simba, took the 
earlier limit. The Visnu, Garuda and Bhigavata, which were later 
than the Bhavisyat, practically adopted its view. Apastamba’s 
citation of the Bhavisyat is perfectly compatible with either 
reckoning, for it merely indicates that ‘the future’ had already 
begun before the third century B.c. 

The reckoning then was this. ‘The past’ ended and ‘the future’ 


1 Va 99, 282-3, 300. Mat 277, 5-6, 23. Ba iii, 74, 113-14 as 
regards Senajit; its reference to Divakara is lost in the lacuna. 

2 And the 60 years assigned to Paiiksit IT, MBh i, 49, 1949. 

* Vis iv, 20, 12-13: 21,1. Bhiig ix, 22, 34-6. 

4 Vis iv, 22,1; 25, 1-3. Bhiig ix, 12, 9; 22, 46. 

® Gar i, 140, 40; 141, 1, 5, 9. 

* Further remarks about the Kali age, chap, XV. 
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began at the close of the Bharata battle, or at the latest about a 
century afterwards.!_ The difference is not material for the present 
purpose, The transition manifestly implies a definite stage in the 
position of tradition, and-indicates that previous tradition must have 
been collected then and formed into a definite compilation, which 
closed ‘the past’. That would have been the precise consequence 
of the formation of the original Purana. Tradition says that the 
original Purana was composed about that time (p. 21).2 The two 
therefore agree ande the former corroborates the latter. True 
Puranas multiplied, the Bhavisyat was devised, and the Puranie 
brahmans had ample time to begin incorporating brahmanic matter, 
before Apastamba’s date. : 

These conclusions are corroborated by certain statements in the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, which may next be considered. It belongs 
to the fourth century b.c , about a century earlier than the latest 
date for Apastamba. 

Kautilya says, ‘The three Vedas, the Saman, Re and Yajus, are 
the threefold (scripture). The Atharva-veda and the Itihasa-veda 
are also Vedas’.2 He calls the Itihasa a Veda and puts it on the 
same footing as the Atharva-veda. Clearly therefore the Itihisa 
was something as definite and well known as that Veda. ‘He also 
defines the Itihisa thus—‘Itihasa means the Purina, Itivrtta 
(history), Akhyayikai (tale), Udaharana (illustrative story), the 
Dharmagastra and the Arthasistra’.4 All these terms are obviously 
generic,» and Purana here means Puranas. As the Itihisa was a 
Veda and definite, its component parts cannot have been indefinite, 
hence the Puranas were not an indefinite collection of ancient tales 
but must have been compositions certain and well established in 
character then, ‘This is corroborated by another passage which 
says that a minister skilled in the Arthagistra should admonish 
a king, who is led astray, by means of the Itivrtta and Purana,‘ 
Here also the terms are generic, and the serious purpose for which 
the Puranas were to be used shows that they were not mere ancient 
tales but were definite and instructive compositions, 


1 Estimated ai 950 and 840 B.c. respectively, chap. XV. 

® Vyasa may have begun it, and Romehargsana and his disciples would 
have completed it. 

* Book i, chap. 3 (p. 7). * Book i, chap. 5 (p. 10). 

5 See JRAS, 1914, p. 1022 

® Book v, chap. 6 (p. 255, lines 1, 2) 
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Kautilya enjoins that a prince should spend the afternoon in 
listening to the Itihisa; and in order to hear the Puranas the 
prince would need some one to recite them. Hence among the 
officials whom a king should retain with salaries are mentioned 
‘the Pauranika, the siita and the magadha’.? The Paurinika here 
is manifestly one specially conversant with the Puranas; and he is 
distinguished from the siita and maigadha. He is also referred to 
in another passage in a similar setting, apart from them,® and 
separate. Kautilya uses the word Puurdnika also to distinguish the 
Puranic stita and magadha from the two castes of mixed origin who 
were so named, but the former had ceased to exist then (p. 18). 
Hence the Puranas were old in his time, The three first mentioned, 
the Paurainika, the siita anf the magadha, were quite different. 
Of these the latter two mean the mixed castes of siitas and miaga- 
dhas who had succeeded to some at least of the functions of the 
ancient stitas and migadhas ;* and the Pauranika was the person, 
whether brahman or other, who made the Puranas his speciality. 
His office proves that the Puranas were well known and established 
compositions in the fourth century 3.c.; and the fact that the 
original siita and magadha were only known then from them 
shows also that the Puranas went back a considerable time before 
that century. 

It thus appears from Kautilya that Puranas, definite works, 
existed at least as early as the fourth century B.c., possessed an 
authoritative position, and were not nuvel works then, but went 
back a long time previously as the Puranic sata had completely 
disappeared. 

The Purana was regarded with high respeef even by the brah- 
mans who upheld the Vedas specially. Thus the Atharva-veda 
says*—-The res, and the simans, the metres, the Purina, together 
with the Yajus, all gods in the heavens, founded upon heaven, were 
born of the ucchista. The Chaindogya Upanisad says *—The 
(hymns of the) Atharvangiras are the bees, the Itihisa-Purana is 
the flower: and this simile, as expressed, implies that those hymns 


Book i, chap. 5 (p. 10, line 15). 

Book v, chap. 3 (p. 245). Cf. MBh xii, 85, 3203, 
Book xiii, chap. 1 (p. 393). 

Were they employed for akhydyikas and udadharanas ? 
xi, 7,24. SHE xlii, 229. Cf MBh viii, 34, 1498. 
iii, 4,1. SBE i, 39. 
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drew their sustehahce from the Itihasa and Purana, which must 
therefore hdve been ancient like those hymns. Both these passages 
imply that the Purana was something definite, like the other 
compositions mentioned, and was not a novel thing then. 

Further the Satanatha Brahmana calls the Itihisa-Purina and 
certain other compositions “honey-offerings to the gods’, and com- 
mends their daily study. It also appoints the Itihasa and Purana 
for recitation by the priests, calling each a Veda.? These passages 
show that the Itihisa and Purana were definite compositions. 
Similarly the Sahkhayana Srauta Sdtra and Aévaliyana Sutra? 
say —On the eighth day he tells the story which begins with M/atsya 
Sammada... He then says, ‘The Itihisa-veda is the Veda, this 
is the Veda,’ and recites an Itihisa. ‘On the ninth day he tells the 
story which begins with 7urisya TFuipasyata*... He then says, 
‘The Purana-veda is the Veda, this is the Veda,’ and recites the 
Purana.® 

The story above mentioned that begins Matsyah Sasimadak® appears 
to be that told in Visnu iv, 2,19 f. and Padma vi, 232, 38 f. about 
the rishi Saubhari. While practising long austerities he saw a fish 
named Sammada or Simamada joyous with an immense and happy 
family,’ and aroused thereby, he married the fifty daughters of 
Mandhatr, king of Ayodhya, and maintained them in great 
magnificence and happiness.’ That is probably what the above 
brahmanical passage cited. What is there called an itihisa is 
found in two Puranas now. I have not found the story about 
Tarksya Vaipasyata, but it was a story about birds.® 

a xi, 5, 6,8. SBE xliv, 98. Weber, Hest. of Indian Lit., 93. 

* xiii, 4, 3, 12-134 SEE xliv, 369. 

* Sankh xvi, 1. Adéval x, 7, inverting the procedure of the two days ; 
SBE xliv, 269, note 3. Max Muller, Sanskrit Lit., 37, 40. 

* The Aéval. Siitra reads Vaipascita (better 2). 

5 The Commentator on the Sankhayana notes, The Purana uttered by 
Vayu should be narrated here. Both Va and Bd were uttered by Vayu, 
and were one originally. 

® Rigv viii, 67 is attributed in the alternative to Matsya Sammada ; 
Anukramani and Vedarth. 

2 Satapatna Brahm (xiii, 4, 3, 12) says, King Matsya Simmada and 
his people were water-dwellers. This cannot refer to the Matsya country 
and people, for their country was anything but watery; so matsya must 
mean ‘fish’. Vedarth on Rigv viii, 67 says he was a fish. 

8 This story is further considered in chap. V. 

° Bo Satapatha Brahm, loc. eit. 
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As pointed out above (p. 54), a collection of tradition must 
have been made within a century or so after the Bharata battle, 
thus closing the ‘past’ and its traditions, whence all subsequent 
occurrences belonged to the ‘future’. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a general survey of tradition in the Puranas. 

There is much traditional history including fairly copious genea- 
logies down to the time of that battle and the death of Krsna and 
the Pandavas, and then all the genealogies stop short except those 
of the three great kingdoms of Hastinapura, Ayodhya and Magadha, 
although other old dynasties continued to exist, such as those of 
Paficala, Kasi, Mithila, &c.! There is a little historical tradition of 
the century or so that followed the battle, yet only concerning the 
first five Paurava kings in ‘the first of those three kingdoms, and 
nothing about the two other kingdoms. After that century or so 
there is no historical tradition, and the genealogies of those three 
kingdoms are given in prophetic form, but were manifestly com- 
piled long afterwards out of Prakrit chronicles.? Yet there were 
traditions about those ‘future’ kings, as, for instance, about the 
kings in Buddha’s time and about king Udayana of Vatsa,® and 
none such are noticed in the Puranas, as far as I am aware. These 
facts, much traditional history dewn to the death of the Pandavas, 
a very little for a century or so following, and then none whatever 
in the Puranas, prove that there must have been a closing stage in 
tradition during that century or so—that is, that the original Purana 
must have been compiled about that time. 

The absolute dearth of traditional history after that stage is 
quite intelligible, both because the compilation of the Purana had 
set a seal on tradition, and because the Purana soon passed into the 
hands of brahmans, who preserved what they had received, but 
with the brahmanic lack of the historical sense added nothing about 
later kings—just as the Bhagavata Purana, which was composed 
about the ninth century a.p., added nothing to its account of the 
kings of the Kali age beyond where the Vayu stopped some four 
centuries earlier. With the same lack however they have introduced 
in their own additions to the Puranas notices of brahmans who 
were later, such as Asuri, Paficagikha, &c.4 This marked change 
at that stage betokens the compilation of the original Purana and 


1 My Dynaciies of the Kali Age, p. 23. See chap. XV. 
2 Id. p. 10 and Appendix I. * Meghadita i, 31. 
* Discussed in chap. XXVIT. 
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the change in the custody of tradition from the sfitas to the 
brahmans. It is clear evidence that ancient traditions were collected 
while they were still well known, and while there was still a class 
of men whose business it was to preserve them carefully. 

The Brihmanas are in accord with this conclusion. The late 
Satapatha has far more tradition than the earliest Brahmanas. 
They were composed while the’ Purana or Puranas were in their 
infancy,' but it was composed -after the Puranas had become 
established, and by quotint their tradition shows that they existed 
and that the recluse brahmans who studied the Vedas had at length 
become aware to some extent of the contents and importance of 
the Puranas, 


CHAPTER V 
BRAHMANICAL AND KSATRIYA TRADITION 


So far tradition has been considered in its more general aspect, 
but a survey of ancient Indian tradition discloses the fact that eyeat 
differences exist in the character of its multitudinous tales; and we 
may examine now the main features, according to which traditions 
may be classified. 

The first classification that obviously presents itself is the broad 
division into the two groups, traditions that are mythological and 
those that profess to deal with history. Instances of the former 
are Soma’s abduction of Brhaspati’s wife Tara and the birth of 
their son Budha,? the birth of Ila from Manu’s sacrifice,® and the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati! With such we have nothing to do 
here, though myths that explain the origin of the chief races said 
to have ruled ancient India may suggest clues for exploring the 
earliest conditions. 

Taking then traditions that profess to deal with history, we find 
that many tales are manifestly and essentially brahmanic, such as 


1 See chap. XXVII. 

7 Va 90. Bd iti, 65. Brg. Hv 25. Vis iv, 6, 5-19. Bhag ix, 14, 
3-14, Ag 272, 8-11. Mat 23,29 to 24,3. Gar i, 139, 1-2. 

3 Vii 85, 5-9. Bd iii, 60, 4-8. Hv 10, 615-22. Br 7, 3-8. Vis iv, 
1, 6-8. 

* Mat 154. Br 36. Pad v, 40, Var 22. Va 92, 29-36. Bd iii, 
67, 32-9. 
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the story of Vasigtha, Visvamitra and king Trisanku in the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana,! that of Vigvamitra and king Hariécandra 
in the Markandeya (7 and 8), and that of king Harigcandra, Rohita 
and Sunahgepa in the Aitareya Brahmana? and Sankhayana Srauta 
Siitra.? Others are plainly ksatriya tales, such as the ballad of 
king Satyavrata-Triganku, Vasistha and Visvimitra in the Puranas 
(p. 88), that of king Sagara in the Puranas (p. 38), and that of 
Bhisma and Ugrayudha in the Harivaméa (p. 37). Others again 
are neither ksatriya nor brahmanical precisely, but combine features 
of hoth those classes and are thus of a mixed or intermediate 
character, such as the story of Agastya and Lopaimudra (p. 38), 
that of king Mitrasaha Kalmisapfida,* and that of king Jana- 
mejaya II Pariksita who hurt Gargya’s son.> And there is a 
fourth class, namely, stories which have obviously been devised in 
order to explain names. ; 

The contrast between the stories about Trigankn, Vasigtha and 
Visvamitra shows clearly that there were two classes of tradition, 
the brahmanic and the ksatriya (see p. 6). This is only what 
might be naturally expected. This distinction in tradition, brah- 
manic and kgatriya, is very important and may be paralleled by the 
difference between legends of saints and tales of chivalry. Brahmanic 
tradition speaks from the brahmanical standpoint, describes events 
and expresses feelings as they would appear to brahmans, illustrates 
brahmanical ideas, maintains and inculcates the dignity, sanctity, 
supremacy and even superhuman character of brahmans, enunciates 
brahmanica! doctrines and advocates whatever subserved the interests 
of brahmans;° often enforcing the moral by means of marvellous 
incidents, that not seldom are made up ofeabsurd and utterly 
impossible details. It often introduces kings, because kings were 
their chief patrons, yet even so the brahmans’ dignity is never 
forgotten. Kegatriya tradition, on the other hand, speaks from the 
kgatriya standpoint, describes events and expresses feelings as they 
would appear to kgatriyas, is concerned chiefly with kings and 
heroes and their great deeds, and displays the ideas and code of 


1 MBhi, 175, 6651-91: ef. ix, 47,2301-6; 43: Raimi, 52, 1 to 55, 10. 

® vii, 3, 1 f. * xv, 17-25. 

* MBh i, 176, 6696 to 177, 6791. Vis iv, 4,19 f, Bhag ix, 9, 18- 
39. VN 9. 

5 Va 93, 21-6. 

* Pad ii is a good example of brahmanic maller. also BY iv, &¢ fi 
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honour of ksatriyas. It notices rishis who came into contact with 
kings, but otherwise is not much concerned with the life and 
thoughts of rishis. Ksgatriya tales do often indulge in the mar- 
vellous, but their marvels.are generally mere cxaggeration without 
any didactic purpose; and kgatriya. tradition, even when magnifying 
the glory of kings, does not disparage brahmans but acknowledges 
their character and position, though not in the excessive terms often 
employed in brahmanic tales. Ksatriya genealogies are of necessity 
of ksatriya origin. 

The difference between the two kinds of tradition is best brought 
out where fortunately both the ksatriya and the brahmanic versions 
exist. That is found in the stories about Triganku, Vasistha and 
Viévamitra. The ksatriya ballad gives'a simple and natural account 
of T'riganku’s fortunes as affected hy those two rishis, while the 
brahmanical versions are a farrago of absurdities and impossibilities, 
utterly distorting all the incidents.1 But it is rare that the two 
aspects of a story are presented so characteristically, and what 
is found very often is a story which suggests that it was a ksatriya 
version which has been subsequently revised according to brahmanic 
ideas—that is, a story of the third or intermediate class. The 
legend of Sunahéepa presents different stages of this process.? 
Thus kgatriya tales sometimes exist without brahmanic counter- 
parts, such as the above story of king Sagara, many brahmanie 
tales exist without ksatriya counterparts, and the intermediate class 
is abundant. 

Ancther marked difference appears between ksatriya tales on the 
one hand, and brahmanical tales and tales of an intermediate 
character on the other hand. In ksatriya tales there is generally 
some historical consistency, but the two other classes are generally 
deficient in the historical sense, often revealing a total lack of it. 
This lack of the historical sense in ancient Indian literature is a 
commonplace (p. 2), but it does not hold entirely good as regards 
ksatriya tradition, Before the invention of writing, genealogies, 
ballads and tales are practically the only literature of an historical 
kind that can exist. Genealogies are essentially chronological ; 
and the old tales, especially those narrated in the course of the best 


* Discussed in JRAS, 1913, p. 888: 1919, p. 364. 
® Discussed in JRAS, 1917, p. 44. An absurd instance of brah- 


manical fancy is the story of Yayati and his four sons (misnamed), 
Pad ii, 64 to 84. 
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versions of the genealogies, have also an historical character. Royal 
genealogies certainly do not lack the historical sense, and those 
ksatriya tales and ballads are generally consistent in their historical 
conditious, Since the brahmans did treasure up and hand down 
the ancient hymns, there is nothing impossible in holding that the 
siitas also displayed similar care in preserving traditions committed 
to their charge, as pointed out in chapter II, until the Purana was 
compiled, and there were men and brahmans who made old tales 
and genealogies their special concern. 

The lack of the historical sense was a special characteristic of the 
bralimans. The Vedic texts, notoriously, are not books of historical 
purpose, nor do they deal with history (p. 2). Before the intro- 
duction of writing the brahmans had, like every one else, to rely 
on tradition when referring to preceding times, and, even after 
writing was introduced, they discountenanced it so far as their 
religious books were converned. There is no want of references to 
prior events in the Rigveda as well as some to contemporaneous 
occurrences, and allusions to bygone men and events were necessarily 
drawn from tradition, such as those to Nahusa, Yayati and others, 
who were ancient even then. So also the mention of Yadu, 
Turvaga (Turvasu), Druhyu, Anu and Paru is generic, referring 
to the families and kings descended from them, and not to the 
progenitors themselves, who had passed away into tradition even 
then. Similarly as regards Bharata, his descendants are introduced, 
but he himself was a bygone figure. 

The lack of the historical sense, especially among brahmans, 
while on the one hand it failed to compose genuine history or 
fabricated incorrect stories and fables, on the ether hand has been 
of valuable service in that it often neglected to revise or harmonize 
historical tradition. Positively it was a defect, negatively it was 
often a safeguard, with the result that the Puranic brahmans pre- 
served a large mass of ksatriya and popular tradition, which was 
inconsistent with brahmanic stories and tenets, and the bearing of 
which thereon they did not perceive. Thus not seldom they un- 
consciously passed on traditions which are a check on brahmanic 
statements and often refute much of them. When we seek for 
explanations of the lack, differences of opinion arise. It was not for 
want of history. There were plenty of historical events in the 
earliest times (p. 3). 

A reason assigned for the lack is that ‘the Rrahmans, whose task 
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it would naturally have been to record great deeds, had early 
embraced the doctrine that all action and existence are a positive 
evil, and could therefore have felt but little inclination to chronicle 
historical events’! But,.as already pointed out, that was not the 
task of the brahmans but of the siitas, and what they preserved was 
incorporated in the Puranas. When the literature of tradition 
passed into brahmanic custody later, the brahmans were prevented 
in two ways; first, since the Puranas dealt with ancient tradition, 
they could not incorgorate into them the doings of later kings ; 
and secondly, the above reason applied from the time when the 
brahmans embraced that doctrine, namely, in and after the age of 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads, when, according to tradition as 
already explained, Puranas had been‘ compiled? Thenceforward 
they added no fresh historical events beyond incorporating the 
account of the dynasties of the Kali age. That doctrine, and its 
consequence that men should strive to be rid of further existence, 
was later than the Rigvedic age. The primitive doctrine was 
different. Asceticism has been practised ardently in India at all 
times, but its object varied. Under that doctrine it became thg 
means of training the body and mind to a condition which sodel 
virtually in non-existence; but in ancient times the rishis aimed 
at acquiring superhuman faculties and powers or the reputation 
of possessing them, and asceticism was the means by which that 
could be attained. During all that time it was the statas who 
preserved tradition. 

There have been, broadly speaking, three classes among brahmans 
throughout Indian history, namely, (1) the ascetic devotee and 
teacher, the rishi vg muni; (2) the priest and spiritua] guide of 
kings, nobles and people; and (3) the minister of state, royal officer, 
and those who followed secular employments. The first was the 
brahman par excellence, the saint; the second the priest and pre- 
ceptor; and the third the semi-secular brahman and sometimes 
wholly a layman. The first class, devoting itself to an ascetic life, 
lived apart in secluded hermitages. The second dwelt in cities and 
towns, ministering to their royal and other patrons, and conversant 
with what went on around them ; they were not ordinarily religious 
thinkers. The third class were busied chiefly or altogether with 


1 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. 
* This will be shown further in chap. XXVI. 
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mundane affairs, and were practically brahmans only by caste ;! 
they do not concern us here. 

Kings performed sacrifices through their own priests, but invoked 
the aid of celebrated rishis also on special occasions as various stories 
show. Both the first and second classes appear to have composed 
the Rigvedic hymns, but the Brahmanas and Upanisads were the 
product of the meditations and speculations of the first class. Thege 
men lived away from the world, immersed in spiritual problems and 
in close relation to the influences of Nature. « Their religious rites, 
méilitations and questionings were deeply and continuously concerned 
with the divine; the gods were very real to them. Mythology 
therefore was not an abstract subject, but as real to them as Nature. 
On the other hand, kings and political life belonged to a sphere 
with which they had nothing to do and of which they knew little 
or nothing personally ; and political vicissitudes did not affect them. 
All that they knew of such matters was what penetrated into their 
seclusion through popular report and tale, mere hearsay, often less 
real to them than mythology and of far less importance. There 
was no vivid distinction between history and mythology, and 
naturally there was a constant tendency to confuse the two, to 
mythologize history and give mythology an historical garb. We can 
thus see why there was a total lack of the historical sense among 
the brahmans who composed the brahmanical literature. It is of 
course authoritative on the religious matters of which it treats, but 
one cannot extend its authority to secular matters. 

The lack of the historical sense was a fertile source of confusion. 
It displayed itself in various ways that will be noticed now, and 
many other illustrations will present themselves in future chapters,” 

First, it confused different persons of the same name. Preliminary 
confusion between two different persons, Bali, the Anava king of 
the Eastern region, and Bali Vairocana, the demon king, is found 


1 See lists of brahmaus to be excluded from Sriddhas, Maun iii, 150f. ; 
MBh xiii, 23, 1582-93; 90, 4275-80: Var 190,84 f. Such brahmans 
are often alluded to. Veda-varjita cultivators, Pad iv, 110, 403-4: 
cultivators, 113, 204; vi, 181, 74. Rangopajwin, Va 101, 164. Kita- 
vagrani, Pad vi, 184, 41. Engaged in vaiéya occupations, MBh xii, 75, 
2917 £.: Pad vi, 177, 2-3; 238, 6-7, 15-20. An-amnaya-vid, Pa v:, 
171, 31. Cf. MBh xiii, 33, 2094-5: Pad v, 44%, 11 f. 

* eg. The Maruts and Bharata, chap. XIII. The birth of a Vasistha 
and an Apastya from Mitra and Varuna, chaps. XVIII and XXII. 
Jananiejaya IT and his three sons, chap. IX, 
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in the story of the former,’ where three Puranas call him Danava 
and Vairocana,? in spite of the fact that they give his genealogy as 
Anava and make no mention of any Virocana among his ancestors. 
Further confusion is seem in the allusions to ‘king Janaka’, for 
Janaka was the family name of the kings of Videha and various 
Janakas are distinguished in epic and Puranic tradition,® but in 
brahmanic literature Janaka is regarded as one king.t Similarly 
rishis of the same name were confused: thus the first Visvimitra is 
wrongly called Biarata-rsabha in the story of Sunahgepa (p. 10); 
and this term really belonged to one of his descendants long after- 
wards, probably the Visvamitra who was priest to Suds, i.e. 
Sudasa, king of north Pafcila, who was descended from Bharata.® 
Two, other brahmanical books® confuse the two Visvamitras by 
reversing the blundet, in styling the descendant ‘ Gathi’s son’, who 
was the first Viévimitra. Again, the Rimayana wrongly identifies 
the Visvamitra of Rama’s time with the first Visvimitra,’ and 
naively makes Satananda narrate in ‘ Visvamitra’s’ presence the 
fable of the first Visvamitra’s discomfiture by Vasistha.> Similarly, 
the Vasisthas, of whom there were many, as will be shown in 
chapter XVIII, were often confused, until at length they were 
all regarded as one,® who was cirwivim: and so also all the 
Markandeyas were reckoned as only one, and the Brhaspatis 
are confused." 

An excellent instance of this kind of confusion is that of the 
two Sukas. One Suka had a daughter Krtvr or Kirtti, who married 
Anuha king of South Pancala and was mother of king Brahmadatta.'? 


> Va 99,26 f. Bd'iii, 7£, 24-32. Mat 48,23 f. Hv 31, 1682-8. 
Br 13, 27-35. 

? Va 99, 65,66, 72,97. Bd iii, 77, 66, 68, 74,99. Mat 48, 58, 60, 89. 

5 See the notice of this dynasty in chap. VUL 

* See Vedec Index i, 271. 

® See JRAS, 1917, p. 64; 1918, p. 236. Also chap. XXI. 

® Brhadd iv, 112. Vedarth on Rigv iii, 53. 

* Ram i, 18, 39-40; 57,15. It is brahmanic. 

® Ram i, 51,12 f See chap. XXI. The Viévamitras are confused in 
MBh xiii, 3. 

® MBh i, 174, 6636-44, where severul are confused. 

© Pad v, 28, 22,24. MBh iii, 25, 952-3. See chap. XVII. 

" Tncluding descendants. See chap. XVI. 

* Mat 49, 56-7, Va 99, 179-80. Hv 20, 1039-44 (calling her also 
Kirttimati), 1065-6; 23,1241-2. Vis iv, 19,12-13. Bhiag ix, 21, 25 
(with confusion about Anuha). Car i, 140, 18 partially. 
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The other was Vyfisa’s son,' far later. It will be shown in 
chapter XIII that Brahmadatta was a contemporary of the Kaurava 
king Pratipa, and that his great great grandson Janamejaya was 
a contemporary of Pratipa’s great grandson Bhtsma and of Prsata 
(Drupada’s father). Bhisma was of about the same age as 
Satyavati, the maiden-mother of Vyisa,? for he was a youth when 
his father Santanu married young Satyavati;° hence Vyasa was 
younger than Bhisma, and his son Suka was therefore at least 
a generation later. From Brahmadatta’s grandfather Suka down 
to Vyasa’s son Suka there were therefore some six generations. 
The ksatriya genealogies and traditions keep the two Sukas 
distinct, but the brahmanical vathgas in their attempt to construct 
Vyiisa’s family identify the two, ¢ give Vyasa’s son Suka a daughter 
Kirtimati, say she was Anuha’s queen and Brahmadatta’s mother, 
and so make Brahmadatta great grandson of Vyasa,* thus mis- 
placing Anuha and Brahmadatta from their true position to one 
some six generations later. Ksatriya tradition is right, and the 
brahmanical lack of the historical sense produces the absurdity that 
Auuha or Brahmadatta would have been king of south Paficala at 
the time of the Bharata battle when, as the Mahabharata shows, 
Drupada was reigning there. 

Another instance may be cited from the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xii, 5, 4, 9 and 21). It says that Bharata seized the sacrificial 
horse of the Satvants, and adds that his descendants, the Bharatas, 
were greater than those of any other king. Here it has confused 
Bharata, the famous Paurava king, with apparently Bharata, the 
brother of Rima of Ayodhya. King Bharata was long prior to 
the Satvants or Sitvatas, as the synchronisms and the Table of 
royal genealogies show (chapters XII to XIV), but Rama and 
Bharata of Ayodhya were their contemporaries, and this story is no 
doubt connected with the conquest of the Siirasena territory from 
the Satvatas and its occupation by Rama’s brother Satrughna, as 
will be noticed in chapter XIV. It would have been this Bharata 
who could have carried off the sacrificial horse, and it was the 


* MBh i, 7,103. Va 73, 28-9: &c. See chap. XVII. 

> The whole MBh shows this. 5 MBh i, 700, 4008-9, 4036-64. 

* Bd ii, 8, 92-4. Va 70, 84-6 (misreading Anwha as Aguha). Sridhara 
on Vig iv, "19, 12 says the same. Also Kir i, 19, 25-7 partially. The 
vaihéa in Mat 201. 30-32 does not introduce this mistake, Consequently 
Krtvi is sometimes called Kirtimati, e.g. Hv 20, 1044. 
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descendants of the Paurava Bharata, who were the famous 
Bharatas. 

Secondly, the brahmans confused kings, rishis and others with 
mythological persons of the same names, for names were common 
to both then as down even to modern times.1 A few instances of 
such confusion may be noticed here. Brhaspati, the Aigirasa rishi, 
who lived just before Bharata’s time,? is confused with the divine 
priest Brhaspati.® Madhu, the great Yadava king,* from whom Krsna 
obtained the patronymiic Madhava, is called a Daitya, a Danava and 
an asura,® being apparently confused with the demon Madhu whom 
Visnu killed. Such cases of confusion led to the fabrication of 
brahmanical fables, and not a few other fables may be suspected to 
have arisen through similar misunderstanding. 

Another instance is that of Taputi, wife of the Paurava king 
Samvarana. She was daughter of Siira, Surya, or Tapana.® These 
words are treated as meaning ‘the sun’,’ and a fable is told how 
Samvarana’s priest, a Vasistha, went to the sun and obtained 
Tapati for him. But those words were probably the name of 
a man, for other names of the sun were used as personal names, 
such as Prabhikara, Divakara and Bhanu. Sirya appears to have 
been a real name, for the Stryas are spoken of along with the 
Bhrgus and Kanvas,® and the patronymic Saurya is assigned to 
three rishis, the alleged authors of hymns x, 37,158 and 270. But 
‘Tapati’s father being confused with the sun, she became the sun’s 
daughter, and accordingly she is foisted into the myth of the sun 
and his wives as his daughter along with his sons Manu Vaivasvata, 
Yama and the Aégvins,!° confusing historical tradition with mythology 
and all with an uttér disregard of chronological consistency. 

Thirdly, the brahmans did not always distinguish between 
different periods, and so often misplaced persons chronologically 


1 


e.g. Sankara, Visnu, Nilekantha. 

? See the synchronisms in chap. XIIL 

® See chaps XVI and XIX. ‘ Hy 94, 5164. 

5 Hv 55, 3661; 94, 5143, 5157, 5168. Ram vii, 61, 3, 10, 15. 

* MBh i, 94, 3738; 171, 6530, 6535. Bhiag ix, 22, 4. 

7 MBh i, 171, 65215; 17.2, 6581-3. 5 MBh i, 173, 6596-6610. 

* Rigv viii, 3, 16.. Cf.i, 117,13; 118, 5. Sirya was the name of a 
Danava also, MBh i, 65, 2534-5. : 

© e.g. Mat 11,9. Vig iii, 2,4. Pad v, 8,44, 74. Var 20,8 Mat 
41, mn then identifies her with some river, probably the Tapi (modern 
Tapti). 
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and brought together as contemporaries persons who were widely 
separated in time. Such mistakes are innumerable, and only a few 
of the most glaring can be noticed here. 

The brahmanical Santi-parvan says that Bhisma learnt dharma 
from Bhargava Cyavana (who belonged to the very earliest age), 
from Vasistha and Markandeya (these are only gotra names), and 
from Rama (that is, Jaémadagnya, who was long anterior).' 
Similarly, Drona is said to have visited Rama Jamadagnya.? The 
story of Utanka ® is a farrago of absurdities ard chronological errors, 
plainly brahmanical. So the Brhaddevata (iv, 112) and the 
Vedarthadipika on Rigveda iii, 53 make the first Visvamitra (son 
of Gathi or Gadhi) contemporary with Sakti Vasistha who was far 
later.* This chronological ignorance produces at times the most 
absurd positions, as where persons are made to describe events long 
posterior to their time; thus king Diltpa of Ayodhya is instructed 
by his priest ‘Vasistha’ about Kamsa’s tyranny and Krgna’s 
birth.® 

Similarly lists are sometimes given of rishis as present at some 
gathering, although they belonged to- widely different times and 
could not have been all alive together. The wildest instances of 
this are the lists of rishis who assembled at the twelve-year sacrifice 
in Naimisa forest ;° of those who visited Bhisma on his death-bed ;7 
and of those who attended when Yudhisthira was installed as king.® 
Kings are sometimes jumbled together.? There are many other 
instances!° This lack of the historical sense must always be borne 
in mind when dealing with brahmanical statements in tradition ; 
thus the order of the kings in Aitareya Brihmana vii, 5, 34 is 
‘wrong, being inverted for the most part. 

Fourthly, the historical sense being lacking, the difference between 
reality and mythology became obliterated. So history was mytho- 
jogized. The story of Tapati discussed above illustrates this. 


’ MBh xii, 37, 1354-6. Cf. vi, 119, 5534: viii, 2, 37: xii, 46, 1570. 
* MBh i, 130, 5118-32. Karna also, viii, 34, 1613. 

* MBh xiv, 53, 1542 to 58, 1750. 
4 


See among the Vasisthas, chap. XVIII. ® Pad ili, 13, 8 f. 
} * Pad vi, 219, 1-12. 7 MBh xiii, 26, 1760-6. 
5 MBh ii, 4, 104-118. ® Pad ii, 64, 41-3. 


© e.g. Pad i, 39, 111-14: v, 29, 13-19: vi, 82, 4-8. MBh iii, 26, 
985-8: xii, 338, 12757-60. Ram vii, 1, 1-6; 19 1-6. Hv 268, 
14537--40. Va 106, 33-40, 

rR 
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Another instance is an account of Buddhism and Jainism.1. There 
was war between the gods and asuras for a divine year, and the 
gods being worsted besought help of Visnu. He produced Maya- 
moha. This being went to the asuras and Daityas at the river 
Narbadi and beguiled them to forsake the Veda and their own 
dharma and to blaspheme the Veda, &e. They became Arhatas. 
Then the gods renewed the battle and destroyed them. The terms 
Arhata, &c., used show that Buddhism and Jainism? are meant, 
and that river is made the place of their origin. The whole story 
is mythologized, the Buddhists and Jains become asuras and 
Daityas, and the struggle between brahmanism and them is turned 
into a war between gods and demons.’ 

Another excellent instance of this is the development of ‘ Aurva 
Agni’, There was a Bhargava rishi named Urva. The traditional 
history about him and his descendants will be set out in 
chapter XVII, and here it is sufficient to state the salient points 
briefly. Urva’s son was Rcika, his son was Jamadagni, and his son 
was Rama; and a descendant was Agni in Sagara’s time. All 
these were therefore Aurvas. Jamadagni means ‘devouring fire ’— 
Rama according to the brahmanical fable destroyed all ksatriyas off 
the earth twenty-one times—and Aurva might be treated as meaning 
‘born from the thigh’ (av), and also ‘belonging to the earth’ 
(wrt). These names and ideas developed a fable which appears in 
two forms. According to the first form‘* the Bhargavas were 
cruelly treated by the Haihayas, Aurva was born then from 
his mother’s thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his blaze; filled 
with wrath he determined to destroy the world, but cast the fire 
of his wrath into the sea, where it became the submarine fire. 
According to the second form,> from Urva’s thigh was born 
Aurva Agni, a fuel-less fire, eager to burn up the world, but it 
was assigned to the submarine region, and this fire is the fire 


? Vig iii, 17, 8 to 18,34. Similaly, Buddhism was for the perdition 
of the Daityas, Pad vi, 263, 69-70. 

? Buddha 1s called Jina-suta, Gar i, 1, 32. 

* Rama Jamadagnya’s war with the Haihayas (chap. XXIV) seems 
to be the basis of his devasura war in MBh vii, 34, 1584-1612, 
similarly, 

‘ MBh i, 178, 6815 to 180, 6863: very briefly in xiii, 56, 2905-9. 
The whole matter is discussed in JRAS, 1919, pp. 364 f. 

5 Mat 175, 23-62. Vad v, 38, 74-112. Hv 46, 2527-69. 
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which will destroy the world at the dissolution! and is identified 
with Visnu.? 

Another instance is the curious Pitr-vaméa.2 The seven 
classes of Pitrs had each one mind-born, daughter (mdnast hanyé), 
namely, Mena, Acchoda (-Satyavati), Pivari, Go, Yasoda, Viraja 
and Narmada. The account (subject ‘to minor variations) stands 
thus. Mena was wife of Mount Himavant. They had a son 
Mount Mainika and three daughters, Aparni, Ekaparna and 
Ekapatala. Aparna became the goddess Uma ; Ekaparna married the 
rishi Asita and had a son the rishi Devala; and Ekapatala married 
Satagilaka’s son, the rishi Jaigisavya, and had two sons, Sankha 
and Likhita. Acchoda, the river, transgressing against the Pitrs, 
was born as a low-caste maiden (dascyi) from king Vasu of Cedi 
and a fish who was the apsaras Adriki; and she became (Kalli) 
Satyavati, who was mother of Vyisa by Paragara, and of Vicitra- 
virya and Citringada* by king Santanu. Pivari was wife of 
Vyisa’s son Suka, and had five sons and a daughter Kirtimati who 
was Anuha’s queen and Brahmadatta’s mother.’ Go, called also 
Ekagriga, married the great rishi Sukra and was ancestress of the 
Bhrgus. Yasgod&i was wife of Visvamahat, daughter-in-law of 
Vrddhasarman, and mother of Dilipa II Khatvanhga.® Viraja was 
wife of Nahuga and mother of Yayati.? Narmada, the river, was 
wife of Purukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu.® 


2 Also Mat 2,5. See ibid. 51, 29-30: Va #7, 76: Bd ii, 18, 79-80, 
with which cf. Rigv viii, 10.2, 4 (samudra- visas). 

2 Hy 41,2149. Va 97,18. Bd iii, 72, 17. Cf. MBh iii, 189, 12961, 
12966-7. 

5 Va 72, 1-19; 73, 1-49. Bd ui, 10, 1-21, 52-98. Hv 18, 932-99. 
Br 34, 41-2, 81-93. Mat 13, 2-9; 11, 1 to 15,28. Pad v, 9, 2-56. 
Also Vi 77, 32, 74-6. Bad iii, 13, 32, 76-9. Lg i, 6, 5-9; 70, 331; 
82, 14-15: ii, 45, 88. 

* Mat and Pad (loc. cit.) wrongly say they were ksetraja sons. Vicitra- 
virya’s sons, Dhrtarastra and Pandu, were Asetraja by Vyasa. 

5 This statement is wrong, as shown above. 

° Three kings of Ayodhya, see Table of Genealogies in chap, XII. 
Visvamahat = Viévasaha, &c, Vrddhasarman = Viévasarman, Kytagar- 
man, &c. 

7 Two early kings of the Lunar race, see same Table. 

8 Two kingsfof Ayodhya. The genealogies say Purukutsa’s wife was 
Narmada, without connecting her with the river, Vi 88, 74: Bd iui, 63, 
73 (which has lost 3 lines): Br 7, 95-6: Hv 12, 714-5: Siv vii, 60,79: 
Kiir i, 20, 27-8: Gar i, 138, 24. Women, in ancient times bore the 
same names as rivers, see chap, XI. So also Vis iv, 3, 6-12 and Bhag 
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Here genuine genealogy is mixed up with mythology, and’ the 
whole of this vaméga of the Pitr-kanyads arose out of a mis- 
understanding of this word. The genealogies say that Nahusa’s 
sons were born of pitr-hanyd Viraja, connect a pitr-hanyd with 
Viévamahat,? and call Krtvi a pitr-hanyd.? There can be no doubt 
that the word meant ‘father’s daughter’, that is ‘sister’, for 
union between brother and sister was not unknown, as Rigveda x, 10 
about Yama and Yamr shows. Nahusa and Visvamahat married 
their sisters or half-sjsters, and the same may be presumed of 
Purukutsa and probably of Sukra and Suka. But the brahmans 
misunderstood or perverted the word to mean ‘daughter of the 
Pitrs’* (and therefore ‘mind-born’), thus mythologizing it, and 
extended its use. Satyavati, as a queen and great grandmother of 
the Pandavas, was ennobled by the ksatriyas in the fable making 
her the offspring of Vasu, king of Cedi;° and, as mother of the 
great Vyisa, by the brahmans in the additional fable that she was 
a daughter of the Pitrs Mena was purely mythological, but 
Ekaparni and Ekapitala? were mistakenly conjoined with Aparna- 
Uma, probably through some similarity in names, much as in the 
case of Tapati discussed above. ; 

The converse also oceurred: mythology was not only freely brought 
into tales but was also turned into history. Thus Siva and Parvati 
are introduced into the account of the long war between the 
Haihayas and the kings of Kasi® dealt with in chapter XIII; and 
Indra into the story of Vasistha, Visvimitra and Trisanku and that 
of Hariscandra and Rohita mentioned above? The aitihasikas also, 


ix, 7, 1-3, but imply her identity with the river. Mat 12, 36 (where for 
Vasudo read Trasado) and Ag 272, 25 wrongly make her wife of Trasa- 
dasyu. Pad v, 8, 140 goes further wrong, making her wife of (Trasadasyu’s 
son) Sambhita. The identification of her with the river was a later 
fancy, as in MBh xv, 20, 549-50. 

1 °V4 93,12. Br 12,1. Hv 30,1599. Kiri, 22,5. Lg i, 66,60-1. 

* In Va 88, 181-2 (putrikasya) and Bd iii, 63, 181-2 (putrikasyam) 
read pitr-kanya. Lg i, 66, 31, with Vrddhagarman. 

5 Hv 23, 1242-3. 

“ It is applied to Satyavati in MBh xii, 351, 13688 as pitr-kanyaka, 
which is rendered in Pratap Ch. Ray’s translation, ‘a maiden residing in 
the house of her sire’. 

5 Told in MBb i, 63, 2371-99. Alluded to, Va 2, 40-1, 

* Alluded to, Va 7, 176. 7 They are also names of Uma, Va 9, 86. 

5 Va 92, 29-61. Bd iii, 67, 32-64. Hv 29, 1549-82. 

° But Indra in both is probably a perverted misunderstanding of 
Devaraj (Vasistha), SRAS, 1913, p. 903: 1917, pp. 39, 54, 63. 
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pushing their method to an extreme, declared that the Aévins were 
two kings.! 

Fifthly, the brahmans freely misapplied historical or other 
tradition to new places and conditions to subserve religious ends. 
Thus they transferred the story of Harigcandra, Rohita and 
Sunahéepa® and that of Puriravas® to the Godavari in order to 
enhance its glory in the Gautami-maihitmya. They connected 
Rama with the R. Lauhitya (Brahmaputra),* and Urvasi with that 
river ° and also Mt. Malaya.° 

Sixthly, the brahmans took some person or incident from 
historical tradition and freely fabricated edifying religious tales 
thereon, such as those of kings, Harigcandra,’ Strasena® and 
Jayadhvaja.® 

Each of these classes of tradition may now be considered more in 
detail. 

Kesatriya tradition comprises genealogies, tales, notices and 
allusions. The genealogies will be dealt with fully in chapters 
VII to 1X. The tales are of two kinds—those that appear to be 
historical and those that manifestly are merely laudatory, The 
former are generally told simply and naturally without excessive 
exaggeration, and have the appearance of being ancient and 
genuine, for it is very improbable that they could have been the 
work of Puranic brahmans, so that they must have belonged to 
the ancient kgatriya traditions preserved by the satas. They are 
most trustworthy when narrated simply. The best occur in the 
genealogies, such as the Puranie stories of Satyavrata-Triganku 
and Sagara, mentioned above; and others that occur elsewhere 
are those of Dusyanta and Sakuntala,' Sarnvarana and Vasigtha," 
Bhigma and Ugrayudha.’? They are open to doubt the more they 
are elaborated and amplified, the most striking example being the 
detailed account of the early kings of the Vaisali dynasty in the 
Markandeya, wherein occur many anachronisms such as the 
introduction of Agastya in the earliest times (275, 16). 


1 Nirukta xii, 1. 2 Br 104. * Br 101: 108; and 175, 64 (1). 
* MBh iii, 85, 8144. 5 Ibid. xiii, 25, 1732. 
‘lord. xii, 334, 12597. 7 Mark 7 to 8. § Br 127, 


ir i, 22, 21-80. 
10 MBh i, 69, 2816 to 71, 2918; 73, 2955 to 74, 3110. 
1) MBh i, 173. 6617-30. ® Av 20, 1085-1110, 
* Chupters 119-136 and 109-110. 
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The laudatory tales are not generally of historical value, for 
they are often exaggerated, sometimes absurd or impossible, and 
frequently violate chronology, such as Rama Daéarathi’s alleged 
fight with Rima Jamadagnya? and that of Bhisma with the same,? 
for Rama Jamadagnya lived long before them : but sometimes such 
tales are expressed in less extravagant terms, such as the praise of 
Arjuna Kartavirya® and Mandhitr,* though even these are highly 
coloured. 

All tales however narrated in the genealogies are not kgatriya 
tradition, and some are patently brahmanical, such as those of the 
rishi Saubhari and Mandhatr’s fifty daughters,® of king Vasumanas,"” 
and of king Jayadhvaja and his brothers.’ The first is a pure 
brahmanice marvel, the second conveys‘a brahmanic discourse, and 
the thid extols Visnu’s supremacy. The contrast between these 
and true ksatriya tradition is striking and unmistakable, and such 
stories inserted in the genealogies are generally found only in the 
later Puranas. 

Notices and allusions oceur in the gencalogies and elsewhere, and 
are most trustworthy when introduced naturally, appropriately and 
simply, such as the mention of Gaurt and her son king Mandhatr 
in the Paurava genealogy,® that of Datta Atreya in connexion with 
Arjuna Kartavirya,® and of king Krta as disciple of Hiranyanabha 
Kausalya!® The Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma, Harivamsa and 
Matsya have the best and most valuable allusions of this kind ; 
others have few, and some have none, such as the Garuda and 
Agni, because they are merely late and concise compilations. Where 
notices and allusions ovcur in tales or discourses, their value 
depends greatly on their context, and they are per se the less trust- 
worthy, the more their context is brahmanica], because the brahmans 


' MBh iii, 99, 8658-82. Lam i, 7/, 17 to 76, 24. Pad vi, 269, 
154-179. 

2? MBh v, 178, 7049 to 187, 7336. Alluded to, i, 67, 2711-2: v, 146, 
4980 ; 167, 5840: vii, 3, 113: xii, 27, 806. 

8 Va 94,20 f. Bd ili, 69,21 f. Mat £3, 24 f.: &. 

* Va 88, 67-9. Bd iii, 63, 68-70. MBh vil, 62: xii, 29, 974-85. 

® Vis iv, 2, 19 to 8,3. Bhag ix, 6, 38-55. Brhadd vi, 50-7, Pad 
vi, 232, 16, 33-82. Gar i, 138, 23. 

° Kar i, 20, 31-76. 7 Kar i, 22, 21-80. 

® Bd iii, 63, 66-8. Va 88, 64-7. See chap. VI. 

® Va 94, 10. bd iii, 69,10. Mat £3,15: &e. 

10 Mat 49, 75-6. Hy 20, 1081-2. Va 99, 190-1. 
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lacked the historical sense: thus, for instance in the brahmanical 
version of the story of Sunahéepa the appellation Blarata-rsabha 
given to Visvamitra is entirely wrong as mentioned above ; and so 
also the introduction of Agastya into a story about king Nahuga,} 
for the Agastyas did not exist then. 

Taking next brahmanical tradition and considering those tales 
only that profess to have a historical basis, three groups may be 
distinguished :—(1) those that extol rishis and brahmans, (2) those 
that advocate or describe the merits of tirthag and (3) those that 
commend religious doctrines, rites and observances. Such tales 
too often indulge in marvels or impossibilities, and it is not always 
easy to divide the quasi-historical tales from fables that are 
mythological, for the formér have a tendency to treat their 
subject-matter in a mythological way or to introduce mythology. 
With this qualification some instances of the three groups may 
be given. ; 

In the first group may be mentioned the story of the rishi 
Saubhari’s marrying the fifty daughters of Mandhatr, king of 
Ayodhya,? that of Jamadagni’s death and Rama’s killing the 
ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, and the extraordinary 
tale of Galava and Yayati’s daughter,* to which was fabricated 
a sequel about Yayati and his daughter’s sons, which is wholly 
fabulous. Some of such tales appear to have been developed out of 
incidental statements. Thus the story of Saubhari seems to have 
grown out of the statement in Rigveda vili, 19, 36, that Trasadasyu 
Paurukutsya gave Sobhari fifty maidens. That king was different 
from Trasadasyu Paurukutsa, grandson of Mandhatr, the Kakutstha, 
king of Ayodhya, as will be shown in chapter XI, but the two 
‘T'rasadasyus were confused, so that the Brhaddevata says the 
maidens were Kakutstha maidens and thus implies that the Trasa- 
dasyu of the hymn was the Ayodl:ya king, and adds that Sobhari 
obtained magnificent boons from Indra. ‘The Visnu improved 


* MBh v, 16, 521. For the Agastyas, see chap. XXIT. 
2 See seventh note above. 
* MBhiii, 116, 11089 to 127, 10210 (there is a mistake in the numbering). 
No ksatriya could have put such a story about, manifestly untrue and so 
discreditable to his class. 
* MBh vy, 113 f: 
me MBh i, 88, 3569 to 93, 83690. Mat 35 to £2. Cf. MBh iii, 297, 
301-2. 
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thereon by definitely making the maidens Mandhatr’s daughters, 
by describing those boons as in real existence and by adding many 
fanciful incidents. The Bhagavata copied from the Visnu. 

Tales about tirthas (the second group) generally introduce the 
marvellous or mythology, and it is rare to find any that are rational. 
So also tales that commend doctrines, rites and observances (the 
third group) are much the same in their character. Yet a few may 
be discovered that are rather of an ordinary kind, such as, among 
the former class, theestory of Apastamba-tirtha,! and that of Bhanu- 
tirtha where however the collocation of Madhuechandas with Saryati 
is absurd ; ? and among the latter class, the story of king Suvrata$ 
and that of some of Krsna’s wives who were ravished by bandits 
after his death.* : 

Brahmanic tales generally are untrustworthy for traditional 
history, because of the lack of the historical sense ; yet sometimes 
they introduce allusions of an historical kind incidentally, as well as 
geographical particulars and notices of other matters, and these are 
useful and sometimes even valuable; but the historical allusions 
can hardly be trusted of themselves, and should not be relied on 
unless they are corroborated from elsewhere. The Ramayana is 
highly brahmanical and its stories fanciful and often absurd. 

Next comes the intermediate class of stories that’ show both 
ksatriya and brahmanical traits and sentiments combined. These 
are plainly composite. Since the kgatriya features are older than 
the brahmanic as pointed out above, such stories must have been 
of ksatriya origin and have been touched up afterwards by the 
Puranic brahmans. The reverse is not credible from what has 
been explained about the development of the Puranas. These stories 
display all grades of modification from tales that are mainly ksatriya 
to tales that have become essentially brahmanic. Generally it is 
possible to trace out the modification only when different versions 
of the same story exist; but in most cases, while it is fairly evident 
that modification has taken place, it can only be conjectured what 
the changes have been. 

. Kgatriya stories were often tampered with to subserve brahmanical 
interests, and different stages of this can be detected. Preliminary 


! Br 130. 2 Br 738. > Pad vi, 238, 6 f. 
4 Mat 70,11 f Pad v, 28,74 f.: vi, 279,86,93. MBh xvi, 7,222f 
But other statements seemingly differ, Lg i, 69, 88-90. 
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tampering is found in the Vayu version of the story of Satyavrata 
Triganku;! further tampering in the Vayu account of king 
Janamejaya III’s contest with the brahmans ;* and still more in 
the story of king Mitrasaha Kalmagapada,.as the various versions 
show. Where different versions do not, exist, we can yet perceive 
that there has been tampering, as in the story of Agastya and 
Lopamudra.* The furthest development occurs where the brahmans 
took some incident in kgatriya tradition and enlarged it, till their 
story loses all resemblance to a ksatriya tale and becomes a 
brahmanical fable, as in the above story of Aurva. 

It is mainly the brahmanical mistakes and absurdities that have 
discredited the Puranas. If, however, we put them aside and 
consider statements and stories that are evidently of ksatriya origin 
and have not been over-tampered with by the brahmuns, it is 
remarkable what an amount of consistency they reveal, though 
unconnected and drawn from different contexts. 

The fourth class of stories is connected with names and comprises 
two kinds, first, statements or anecdotes that provide explanations 
of names, and secondly, statements or anecdotes that have grown 
from misunderstanding or misapplication of names. 

Of the first kind, some appear to be ancient and may be genuine, 
such as the explanation of Paiicéla from pakca alam, which began 
as a jocose nickname, the ‘Five capables’, given to the five sons of 
king Bhrmyasva in consequence of a jocular boast of his;° of the 
nickname Nandanodaradundubhi of a Yadava king ;° and possibly 
of the name 7rianku.? But most of such stories have been coined 
out of the names themselves, sometimes fanciful, sometimes mis- 
taken, and sometimes absurd. Some no doubt arose from popular 
etymology, but many were certainly the invention of Puranic 
brahmans. Some may be fairly old, though silly, as that Iksviku 
was so named because Manu sneezed,® and that Sasada got his name 


' Va 88,78 f.: JRAS, 1913, pp. 889, 894, note *, 895, note *. 

2 Va 99, 250-5 compared with Mat 50, 57-64. 

* See chap. XVIII. * MBh iti, 96, 8553 to 99, 8644. 

5 Va 99,197-8. Mat 50,4. Hv 32,1779-80. Br 13, 95-6. Vis 
iv. 19, 15. Bhag ix, 21, 32-3. JRAS, 1910, p. 48: 1914, p, 284: 
1918, p. 238. 

5 Mat 44, 63. Corrupted, Va 96, 117: Bd iii, 71,118: Vig iv, 14,4: 
Lg i, 69, 34: Ag 074,29. Kuri, 24, 49-54 explains it. 

7 Va 88, 109. Bd ili, 63,108. Br 7,19. Hv 13,749. Lg i, 66.7. 

5 Vi 88,9. Br 7,44. Vis iv, 4,3: &e. 
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because he ate a hare! But many, if not most, are obviously late 
fabrications, being sometimes fashioned with grotesque ingenuity, 
such as those explaining the names Mandhatr,’? Videha,’ Jara- 
sandha,* Gandini’ and, Bharadvaja.® These are quite on a par 
with similar explanations in brahmanical books, such as those of 
Atri,” Ayasya and Angiras,? and yiipa.? 

OE the second kind appear to be the following. Kuruksetra was 
so named because king Kuru ploughed it,!° whereas it really denoted 
that it was his cultjvated territory,!! east of which lay his tract 
(apparently less cultivated) called Kurujingala. Srta received her 
name, because her father Siradhvaja!* found her in a furrow (siti), 
whereas it was a natural feminine name expressing the idea of 
human propagation found in dsetra, %sefraja and dija (cf. Ahalyd) ; 
and the mistake led on to the epithet: ayoui@ given her. Arjuna 
Kartavirya had a thousand arins (déhu-sahasra),)© whereas it seems 
probable he had the name Sahasrabahu.2” 

It is clear therefore that the ksatriya tales found in the Puranas, 
especially those that are genuinely ksatriya, belonged to the ancient 
body of tradition prior to the composition of the Purana. This is 


1 Br 7,50. Va 88,12 24. Visiv, 2,6: &e. 

* MBh iii, 1.26, 10452-3: xii, 29, 976-7. 

§ Briefly Va 89, 4: Bd iii, 64,4. Differently, Mat 67, 32-3. Other- 
wise Vis iv, 5, 1-5. : 

* Va 99,226. Mat 50, 31-2. Amplified, MBh ii, 77, 739. 

® Va 96, 105-8. Bd iii, 71, 106-9. Br 26, 51. Hv 39, 2082. 

° Va 99, 140-50. Mat 49, 17-25. Vis iv, 29, 5-7. 

” Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad ii, 2, 4. ; 

* Ibid. i, 3,8 and 19, Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, p. 107. 

» Aitar. Brahm. ii, 1, 1. 

© ‘Va 99, 115-6. Mat 50, 20-1. MBh ix, 54, 3009 f. 

** MBh i, 94, 3739: iii, 129, 10535. Defined, ix, 54. Noticed, ix, 
39, 2211-3. 

‘2 MBh i, 226, 4901-6: ii, 19, 793: v, 152, 5191, 5195: ef. v, 33, 
2127. Ram ii, 68, 13 (the two lines should be inverted) where Kuru- 
jangala is used by an anachronism. Kuruksetra is also used sometimes 
by anticipation. 

*S This was a real name. Cf. Halayudha, Léjigaladhvaja, MBh v, 3, 44. 

* Ram i, 66, 13-14: ii, 118, 28-9. Va 89,15~17. Bd iii, 64, 15- 
18. Pad vi, 269, 99-103. ‘: 

* Ram i, 66,15. Br 254, 12, 24. Vis iv, 4, 42. 

© Va 94,11,15,&ce. Mat 43,14, 16, &e. Hv 33, 1851-3. MBh xiii, 
152, 7187, but he had ordinarily only two at home, ébid. 7191. 

* Mat 68,10. Ag 4,14. This was a name, so also Sahasrapad, see 
Sérensen’s Index. 
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a very important conclusion. The Puranic brahmans took over the 
kgatriya traditions; some they preserved without modification ; but 
others they re-shaped more or less according to brahmanic ideas, 
and these form a considerable portion .of the intermediate or 
combined class mentioned above. Different stages of that process 
are discernible, as has been noticed. ; 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PURANAS AND THEIR GENEALOGICAL TEXTS 


Tue genealogies of the ancient dynasties are the chief data of 
an historical kind, and the investigation of traditional history must 
begin with them. They are given more or less fully by all the 
Puranas, except the late Variha, Vamana, Skanda, Niradiya and 
Brahmavaivarta, and the Bhavisya which does not deal with the 
ancient past. Some are found in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
All the accounts are in verse in the gloka metre, except some parts 
in the Mahabharata and most of the Visnu. The most important 
Puranas as revards genealogies are the Vayu and Brahminda, the 
Brahma and Harivarméga, the Matsya (with book V of the Padma) 
and the Visnu. 

The Vayu and Brahmianda have the best text of the genealogies, 
Their accounts agree closely, so that they are really only two 
versions of the same text, They have a great part of their con- 
tents in common, generally almost verbatim, and it appears they 
were originally one Purana. This is indicated also by the lists 
given in the Puranas.! Nearly all mention the Brahmanda, putting 
it last, and omit the Vayu, though it was one of the best known. 
The Kurma? also mentions it last and calls it the Vayaviya 
Brahmanda. The Vayu and Brahmanda are named separately only 
in the Vayu itself and the Garuda.* These lists are of course late 


1 Mat 53, 11-58. Vis iii. 6, 22-4. Lg i, 39, 61-3. Var 112, 69- 
72. Pad i, 62, 2-7: iv, 121, 90-4. v1, 219, 25-7; 268, 77-84. Siv 
v, 1, 88-40. Mark, p. 659; my translation 737, 8-11, 

* Kar i, 2, 13-15. 

% Va 104, 2-11 (dnila). Gar i, 215, 15-16 (Vayaviva). 
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insertions, which could not have been completed till after the latest 
of these Puranas was composed; yet they show that the two were 
not regarded as distinct and the differentiation of the one original 
into two versions with separate names was a later process. Both 
these Puranas say they were declared by the god Vayu ;? thus both 
were Vayu-prokta and either might be so described; but the use of 
the name Brahmanda in the above lists to the general exclusion of 
the name Vayu suggests that Brahmanda was the older and better- 
known name. Theis version may be conveniently called the ‘ Vayu 
version *. 

The editions cited are the Anandiérama for the Vayu, and the 
Venkategvara for the Brahmanda. Where they differ, the former 
is generally preferable, because the latter is not a critical edition, 
and also appears to have been silently emended by the editor, as, for 
instance, where it reads ti srutah and visrutah instead of itt Srutih 
(p. 19), and probably where it avoids a difficulty by substituting 
yogesvarasya for Pauroravasya (i.e. Pauriravasya).? But the Vayu 
is not invariably better, because sometimes corruptions have passed 
undetected in it, as where the Visnuvrddhas have been misplaced,* 
and where it reads Ayasya’s name wrongly. The Brahmanda has 
unfortunately one very serious lacuna in its account after iii, 74, 103, 
where the latter half of the Anava genealogy, the whole of ‘that of 
the Pauravas, and a portion of the Kali age dynasties have been lost, 
namely, all the matter contained in Vayu 99, 102-290. These two 
appear to be the oldest of the Puranas that we possess now, and are 
on the whole the most valuable in all matters of traditional history. 

The Brahma and Harivathsa agree closely in their genealogical 
account and have practically the same text, subject to small varia- 
tions, The Brahma is cited from the Anandaérama edition, The 
HarivamSa text (Calcutta edition) is better than the Brahma, for 
the latter has suffered through losses; thus it is manifestly incom- 
plete in the North Pajficila genealogy, and most copies of it omit 
the Cedi-Magadha dynasty descended from Kuru (chapter IX). 
Their version is very similar to the ‘ Vayu version’, and has the 
same basis, and appears to be a revision of that version. Sometimes 
it has omissions, sometimes additions which seem to contain genuine 


1 Va 1, 47,196; 2,44. Bd i, 2, 36. 

* Bd iii, 66,74. Va 91,102, Cf. Hv 27,1468; 32,1773 and Br 10, 
68, See Kinyakubja dynasty in chap. IX. 

* Va 88, 79. See chap. XXII.  * Va 59, 101 with Bd ii, 32, 110. 
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tradition, sometimes it varies, and sometimes it makes mistakes. 
It may be called the ‘ Harivarnéga version’. It is manifestly later 
than the ‘ Vayu version’, and this is best illustrated by the fact 
that it gives two incompatible origins for the Kanyakubja and 
Kasi dynasties, one in each case being necessarily wrong, devised at 
a later time when erroneous views had obtained currency. 

The genealogical record in the Matsya has peculiarities. It may 
be considered in three parts, (1) its account of the Aiksvakus, 
Saryatas and other sons of Manu, (2) its accouat of the early Ailas 
down to Yayati, and (3) ite genealogies of the five Aila races, 
Yidavas, Pauravas, &c. This third part resembles the ‘ Vayu 
version’, and appears to be based on the same original text, and 
to be not a revision but a distinct version which early became 
separate. Its variations are additions, omissions, condensations and 
sometimes corruptions ; and on the whole its agreement with the 
* Vayu version’ occurs more in the strictly genealogical statements 
and less in the incidental or collateral matter. The two other parts 
(1) and (2) differ from the ‘ Vayu version’, the verses being quite 
different. The pedigrees are in the main the same, though there 
are wide divergencies or corruptions in names in the second part 
and marked disagreements at several stages in the first part. In 
the first part the account is very concise, without any of the tales 
and allusions that diversify the ‘Vayu version’, The second part 
is briefer than the ‘Vayu version’, the legends are narrated 
differently, and some interpolations occur. On the whole the 
Matsya record is a valuable and in many points independent 
authority. 

The genealogical account in the Padma? is in book V, and is 
practically the same as the Matsya version so far as it goes, the 
differences being generally small and verbal. It is therefore 
valuable as a means of checking the Matsya text. 

The Vignu account is mainly in prose, with old verses intro- 
duced occasionally, It is generally in agreement with the ‘ Vayu 
and Harivarnéa versions’ in the structure of its genealogies, some- 

imes agreeing rather with the former as in the Aikgvaku dynasty, 
and sometimes rather with the latter as in the cases of the Yadavas 
and Pauravas; but it als# has omissions, variations, additions, and 
‘embellishments’ of its own. Jt leaves out some of the incidents 


1 Anandaérama edition. 
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in those versions, condenses others (as for instance, the famous story 
of Satyavrata Triganku of Ayodhya 4), and adds others again, which 
are brahmanical fables (as the story of the rishi Saublvari and king 
Mandhatr’s daughters) 4 or brahmanized legends (as the story of 
king Kalmasapada),? or tales that seem to have some basis of 
genuine tradition but have been half mythologized (ag the story of 
Purukutsa and Narmada). The verses it intersperses are manifestly 
quotations from older metrical versions, and agree sometimes with 
the Vayu and Hariverga versions. It is a late Purana, composed 
as a single whole upon a consistent plan, and not a collection of 
materials of various times, as we find in the Vayu, Brahma and 
Matsya. From its account of Buddhism and Jainism (p. 68) it 
appears to have been composed after brahmanism had recovered 
its supremacy, so that it cannot be earlier than about the fifth 
century, 4.D.° and it is brahmanical. 

Three other Puranas contain all or nearly all the genealogies, the 
Garuda, Agni® and Bhagavata.’? Their accounts are all late re- 
compilations, the Bhigavata being one of the very Jatest, about the 
ninth century a.p. They do not reproduce any of the old verses 
except rarely, but have re-stated the genealogies in fresh verses, 
generally in more condensed form. The Garuda and Agni give 
merely bald pedigrees with hardly any incidental allusions. The 
Garuda and Bhayavata follow the Vayu tradition as regards 
the Aiksvikus, and the Agni the Matsya tralition. As regards 
the other dynasties, all three follow in a general way the common 
tradition, The Bhigavata has used the Visnu in its composition, 
and so also has the Garuda apparently. All three however 
have peculiarities of their own. The Agni has erred seriously as 
regards the Kanyakubja and Kasi dynasties. The Bhagavate. 
is fuller and contains stories and allusions, which show a marked 
brahmanical colouring and some corruptions ; and it has taken 
considerable liberties with names. These three Puranas have 
no authority as regards the genealogies, yet are of use for 


‘ iv, 3, 13-14, 2 iv, 2,19{03,3. P. 73. 

® iv, 4. 20-38. * iv, 3, 7-12. 

* The list of the Puranas in Vis iii, 6; 22-4 could not have been 
completed until the Bhagavata and other very late Puranas had come 
into existence. 

* Both in Jivananda Vidyasigar’s editions. 

7 The Gunapata-Kysnaji edition. 
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comparison, and sometimes elucidate the older accounts. The 
Bhigavaty has a special value, where it restates traditions, found 
in the older’ Puranas, that do not harmonize with brahmanical 
assertions and pretensions and could not have originated with the 
brahmans ; for the fact that it, a thoroughly brahmanical compo- 
sition, affirms such traditions, is very strong testimony that the 
traditions were genuine and could not be discarded. It will be 
often cited therefore in this way. 

The Linga account is based on the ‘ Vayu Version’, but adapts 
it to frame its own text. Often it has the same verses, but often 
also it modifies, curtails, and freely omits, especially incidental and 
descriptive matter; and it adds occasionally. It also interpolates 
religious teaching, as where it introduces a long eulogy of Rudra 
(i, 65, 46 f.). It however shows traces of the influence of the 
Matsya version; thus it has the same verses sometimes,? and 
ends the Aiksvaku genealogy with six kings instead of the 
Vayu’s twenty-one, just as the Matsya does. The Lihga is 
useful for collating with the ‘Vayu version’ when the verses 
agree, and for comparison where they vary; thus, it suggests 
(i, 65, 42-8) that the Vayu’s misplaced lines (88, 79,°) about the 
Vignuvrddhas * should probably come after verse 74. 

The Ktrma account is a composite production. Now and again 
it has a few lines like the Vayu text,‘ and like the Matsya text,® 
in the Aiksvaku genealogy, but it follows the Matsya rather, 
where they differ. It is a late composition and shows brahmanical 
features ; thus it omits most of the Vayu’s tales and introduces 
brahmanical fabrications instead : for instance, it makes Gautama 
(who was far later) a contemporary of Yuvanaéva I,° and tells 
long fables about king Vasumanas’ and the Haihaya kings 
Jayadhvaja and Durjaya.® 

The Siva gives only the account of Manu and his offspring 
(vii, 60, 1), the Aikgvakus (ibid., 33) and the Saryatas (ibid., 20). 
Its text is similar to that of the ‘ Harivaméa version’, but is less 
aecurate and shortens or omits incidental and descriptive matter. 


> ¢.g. compare Lg i, 66, 1 f. with Va 88, 77 f. 

2 e.g. Lg i, 66, 145-208 agree with Mat 12, 39-44. 

® Bd iii, 63, 70~80 omit these lines. Cf. Kir i, 20, 28. 

‘ Thus Kir i, 27, 16* and 17 agree with Va 88, 1834 and 184. 
® Kar i, 21, 4-8* are part of Mat 12, 39-44. 

* i, 20, 18-18. 7 i, 20, 32-76. 

® i, 22, 22-80; 23, 6-44. 
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The Markandeya gives only the account of Manu’s offspring 
(chaps. 111, 112) and the early part of the Vaiédla dynasty 
(chaps, 113-86, 109-10), and it narrates the latter at immense 
length with abundant imaginative description. Its text is its own. 

The accounts in the Mahabharata! are peculiar. They are 
partly in verse and partly in prose, and do not appear to be 
ancient. They will be noticed in connexion with the genealogies 
that they treat of. 

The Ramayana ? is, as it professes to be, altogether a brabmanical 
book. Some of its genealogies agree with those in the Puranas, 
and where it differs from them, as in the Aiksvaku line, it is 
manifestly wrong, as will be shown ir chapter VIII. The legends 
it narrates or mentions are generally distorted according to brah- 
manical notions and through the brahmanical lack of the historical 
sense.® 

In examining the genealogies it is of little profit and is likely to 
be misleading to deal with the accounts in the several Puranas 
separately. The only trustworthy course is first to collate the 
texts that generally agree and ascertain as far as possible what 
original text they indicate, and then construct the genealogy there- 
from. By this method individual corruptions and errors ean be 
corrected, losses and omissions remedied, and interpolations and 
alterations detected with reasonable confidence; and thus a text 
may be framed which approaches as nearly as is possible to the 
common original on which all those texts were based. At times 
divergences occur which are greater than can be so resolved, and we 
find competing texts, yet they are not on the whole so frequent or 
serious as to cause material difficulty ; and small discrepancies du 
not really affect the general fabric of the genealogy. 

The method here advocated cannot be merely one of pure verbal 
criticism; some scope must be allowed to discrimination and 
judgement based on a general study of the Puranic texts. Whether 
one’s individual decisions on the reconstruction of the passages be 
sound or not must be tested by study devoted to the Puranas; but 
the principle is sound and provides the only sane way in which 
these genealogies can be examined. This is the method used here. 
The texts of the Puranas have been collated throughout, wherever 

* Calcutta edition. 2 Bombay edition. 


2 e.g. its statement that Yadu was virtually a rakgasa and his offspring 
were rikgasas and yatudhanas (vii, 59, 14, 15, 20) is outrageous. 
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doubtful points arose ; and wherever it is essential to elucidate the 
discussion, the text that appears to be most probably the nearest 
approach to the original common text is quoted. It will be often 
found that, though there may be scopé for difference in the 
selection of particular words in framing the text, yet that does not 
affect the general sense of the passages, the purport being clear, 
though the words selected may vary. As an illustration of the 
advantage of collating the texts may be given the following 
passage, which shows how important may Be what appear to be 
stray readings. 

In the Solar line of Ayodhya there were three early kings, 
Prasenajit, his son Yuvanisva, and his son Mandhatr. The Brah- 
manda and Vayu say Gaurt was Yuvaniisva’s wife— 

atyanta-dharmiki Gauri tasya patnut pati-vrata 
and call her son Mandhitr Gawvka.! But the Brahma, Harivamésa 
and Siva say Gauri was Prasenajit’s wife, thus making her 
Mandhitr’s grandmother.? The question arises, which of these 
accounts is right? Now there was in the Paurava line an early 
king whose name is given as Matindra,? Antinira* and Ratinara,® 
and we may adopt Matinira as the form most often found, though 
Atinara may be the true original. The Vayu, Matsya, and Hari- 
vaméa itself say he had a daughter Gauri and she was mother of 
Mandhatr ;° the Marivarnéa thus contradicting its statement in the 
former passage. It is clear then that she was wife of Yuvanagva 
and not of Prasenajit; and the phrase atyanta-dhdrmka in the 
above line supplies an interesting corroboration of this. This phrase 
is the general reading in the Brahmanda and Vayu, but two copies 
of the Vayu read Adimdnalmaja instead, which is obviously a mistake 
for dtmdrdtmaja or Matinurdtmajd, as she was Matinara’s daughter ; 
and this rare reading is the right one and confirms the statement 
in the Paurava genealogy. But ic was corrupted and was not 
understood, and so was altered to the intelligible but commonplace 
epithet atyanta-dhdrmikd, which has now almost superseded that 
trne reading. The Brahminda and Viyu therefore have the 
correct relation, and the three other Puranas have altered it. It is 

1 Bd ih, 63, 66-8. Va 88, 64-7 (°dharmiko by mistake), 

* Br 7, 90-2. Hv 12, 709-11. Siv vii, 60, 74-6. 

'® MBh i, 94, 3703; 95, 3778. Br 13,51. Hv 32,1715. Ag 277, 4. 

* Mat 49, 7. 5 Vi 99, 128-9. Vis iv, 19,2. Gar 140, 4. 

° Va 99,150. Mat 49,8. Hv 32,1716. isd wanting. 
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possible to suggest a reason for their tampering with it. It was 
a very common trait to provide explanations of names, as shown in 
chapter V, and Miandhatr’s name is explained in an absurd fable, 
which says he was born'from his father Yuvanaéva’s side! That 
being accepted, it followed.that Gauri was not his mother, and so 
it was natural to transfer her as wife from Yuvaniéva to Prasenajit. 


CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL SURVEY OF TMiE GENEALOGIES 


Tire general scheme of the genealogies 1s here first. sketched out, 
and the several dynasties will be dealt with in more detail in the 
next two chapters, the Solar race in chapter VIII and the Aila or 
Lunar race in chapter TX, 

All the royal lineages are traced back to the mythical Manu 
Vaivasvata. He is said to have had nine sons,’ and also a daughter 
named 1a or an eldest son Ila who was turned into a woman Tla.* 
Only four of the sons are important. The chief son Iksviku reigned 
at Ayodhya and had two sons Vikuksi-Saguda and Nimi. From 
the former was descended the great Aiksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya, 
generally known as the Solar race, and the latter founded the 
dynasty of Videha. Another son Nabhinedistha established the 
line of kings that reigned in the country known afterwards as the 


1 MBh iii, 126, 10423-53 ; vii, 62, 2274-5; xii, 29, 974: copied in 
Vis iv, 2, 18-18. Sce pp. 40 and 76. 
® Ba iii, 60, 2-3. Va 85, 3-4. Br 7, 1-2. Hv 10, 613-14. Lg i, 
65, 17-19. Siv vii, 60, 1-2. Kiri, 20, 4-6. Ag 272, 5-7. Cf. also 
Va 64, 29-30; Bd i, 38, 30-2. These collated suggest this origiz.al 
text i— 
Manor Vaivasvatasydsan putra vai nava tat-samah 
Tksvakus caiva Nabhago Dhrstah Saryatir eva ca 
Narisyantas tatha Pramégur Nabhagodista eva ca 
Karfisaé ca Pysadhraé ca navaite Minavah smrtah. 
Vis iv, 1, 5 and MBh i, 75, 3140-1 agree generally therewith. The 
correct form of Nabhagodista is Nabhinedistha, as Vis suggests. Guar i, 
138, 2; Mark 79, 11-12 and 111, 4-5; and Bhag ix, 1, 11-12 vary. 
Mat 41, 40-1 and Pad v, 8, 75-7 have a different text. MBh i, 1, 42-2 


is a fanciful summary, incorrect. 
§ This is fully dealt with in chap. XXIV. 
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kingdom of Vaisalr; a third Saryati the dynasty that reigned in 
Anarta (Gujarat) ; and from a fourth Nabhaga were descended the 
Rathitaras. These are discussed in chapter VIII. 

Ila had a son Puriiravas Aila, the progenitor of the great Aila 
race, who reigned at Pratisthina' (Allahabad). The early part of 
the Aila genealogy from him to Yayiti’s five sons is given by twelve 
Puranas and twice by the Mahabharata, and part is also given by 
the Ramayana.* 

Purtiravas is said to have had six’ or seyen* sons, and there is 
some variation in their names,” but only two are important, and 
nearly all the authorities agree about them, namely, Ayu or Ayus, 
and Amivasu. Ayu continued the main line at Pratisthana, and 


from Amiivasu was descended the dynasty of Kinyakubja (Kanauj). 


Ayu had by Svarbhinu’s daughter Prabhi five sons who are all 


roentioned as important, namely, Nahusa, Kesatravrddha (cr 
Viddhagarman), Rambha, Raji and Anenas (or synonymously 
Vipapman).© Nahusa continued the main line at Pratigthina. 


' Pratisthana is Prayiga on the north bank of the Jumua; Va 91, 50: 
Bd ui, 66, 21: Lg i, 66,56. Br 20, 9-10 and Hv 26, 1371, 1411-2 
say it is Prayaga but place it on the north bank of the Ganges. Mat 206, 
30 2 suggests it was on the east side of the Ganges; ef. 121, 7-9. 

“ MBh i, 75, 3149-62; 95, 3760-2: vil, 144, 6027-30: xili, 147, 
6831-3. Ram vii, 56, 25-7 (wrongly calling Puriiravas king of Kasi); 
55, 7~10. 

Bd iti, 66, 22-38. Va 91,51 2. Cf. Vis iv, 7, 1: Gar 139, 2. 

' Br 10, 11-12 and Hv 26, 1372~8 differently. Ly i, 66, 57~8 (seven 
sous) and Kir i, 22, 1-2 (six sons) are alike but intermediate and 
corrupt. MBh i, 75, 3149 (six sons) is somewhat alike. Mat 25, 33-4; 
Pad v, 12, 86-7 and Ag 273, 15, which have a different text, give eight 
names, corrupting most of them. Bhag ix, 13, 1 is wroug. 

> Some of the variations are obviously due to misreadings of the names 
in the old scripts. 

* Bd iii, 67, 1-2. Va92,1-2. Br 11,1-2. Hv 28, 1475-6. These 
agree, except that Braud Hv call Ksatiavrddlia Vrddhasarman. Lig i, 66, 
59-60 and Kiir i, 22, 3-4 aro similar but name only Nahusa. Vis iv, 8, J, 
Gar 139, 7-8 and hag ix, 77, 1-2 concur in the names. Mat 24, 34-5, 
Pad v, 12, 87-8 and Ay 273,16 agree, with different verses. MBh i, 75, 
3150 varies. Svarbkanu was a Danava king, MBh i, 65, 2532; 67,2648: 
xii, 297, 8262-7. Of. Ya 08,8, 22, 24; Kdiii, 6, 8, 23-4: Mat 6, 20-1, 
and Vis i, 21, 6, which say Prabha was his daughter. Svarbhanu was 
also a name of Rahu, MBh v, 109, 3811: vi, 72, 481-8; 10.2, 4619: 
cf. Va 52, 80; 58, 63-5, 83 (confused). The two must be distinguished, 

shut Vis ty, 8 1 (read &LGhor) confuses them. So also the Danavas Sirya 
and Candramas were different from the sun aud moon, MBh i, 65, 
2034-5: Bd ili, 6.12: Va 68, 12. 
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Ksatravrddha founded the dynasty of Kagi (Benares), for the 
Brahma and Harivarnéa, though they call him Vrddhasarman at 
first, give his lineage under his name Kegatravrddha.1 From Raji 
were descended the Rajeya kgatriyas, who perished (it is said) in 
a contest with Indra.“ Rambha had no sons.2 From Anenas 
sprang a line called the Ksatradharmans, whose names as best 
ascertainable arethese—Anenas, Ksatradharma, Pratiksatra, Safijaya, 
Jaya, Vijaya, Krti (or Jaya), Haryatvata, Sahadeva, Adina, Jayat- 
sena, Sankrti, and Kgtadharma (or Kgatradharma).* They seem to 
have constituted a small dynasty somewhere, but nothing more is 
said about them: the second of these names became confused with 
Ksatravrddha, and so the Visnu and Garuda drop out Anenas and 
attribute this lineage to Ksatravrddhd erroneously :° and the last 
name also became confused with Ksatravrddha, whose lineage 
follows this pedigree, in the Brahma (17, 31), and was wrongly 
altered to Ksatravrddha. 

Nahusa had six ® or seven? sons by pitr-fanyd Viraja, which no 
doubt means his sister (p. 70). Only two sons are important, 
Yati and Yayiti. Yati the eldest became a muni and gave up the 
kingdom,® and Yayati succeeded to it. Yayati had two wives, 
Devayani daughter of the great Bhargava rishi Usanas-Sukra,® and 


’ Br 11, 31, beginning with Hsatravrddhasya cdparah, vamsah under- 
stood. Hv 29, 1517, beginning with Asatravrddhasya me srnu. 

? Bd iii, 67, 80-104. Va 92, 75~99. Br 17, 3-26. Hv 28, 1477— 
1511. Mat 24, 35-49. Ag 273,17-19. Gar i, 138,14. Bhag ix, 77, 
12-16. Pad v, 12, 88-102. 

’ Br 11,27. Hv 29, 1513. Vis iv, 9,8. Yet Bhag ix, 17, 10-12 
provides him with a short lineage wrongly.’ w 

‘ Bd iii, 68, 7-11; Va 93,7-11. Br 11, 27-31 and Hy 29, 1513-17, 
both concluding with Anenasah samakhyatah. Bhag ix, 17, 11-12 
wrongly gives Anenas a wholly different line of descendants. Bd and Va 
preface this genealogy with a passage about king Marutta and Mitra- 
jyotis (verses 1-6) which has no connexion with it and seems misplaced. 
{ do not know what its true connexion is. 

5 Vis iv, 9,8. Gar i, 139, 16-17. 

5 Bd iii, 68, 12-13; Va 93, 12-13; Br 12,1-2; Hv 30, 1599-1600; 
Lg i, 66, 60-62; Kir i, 22, 5-6. Vis iv, 10,1, Gar 139,17 and Bhag 
ix, 18, 1 agree; and MBh i, 75, 3155 partiall¥# But Br, Hv, Lg, and 
Kir readings approximate to the Mat and Pad reading. 

7 Mat 24, 49-50 and Pad v, 12, 103-4; which vary some of the 
names corruptly. Ag 273, 20. 

5 See continuations of passages in second note above. 


® See chap. XVII. 
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Sarmistha daughter of the Daitya-Danava-asura king Vrsaparvan.! 
The former bore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu, and the latter three, 
Druhyu, Anu and Paru.? Yayati divided his territories among 
them, so that his kingdom developed into five kingdoms, and from 
his sons were descended the five famous royal lines of the Yadus or 
Yadavas, the Turvasus, the Druhyus, the Anus or Anavas and the 
Parus or Pauravas. 

Yadu had five® or four‘ sons, but only two are important, 
Sahasrajit (or Sahasrada) and Krostu (or Krogtr). With them the 
Yadavas divided into two great branches. Sahasrajit’s descendants 
were named after his grandson Haihaya and were well known as 
the Haihayas.’ Krogtu's descendants had no special name, but 
were known particularly as the Yadavas. The Anavas after Anu’s 
seventh named successor Mahimanas divided into two branches 
under two sons Usinara and Titiksu. The former branch established 
various kingdoms in the Panjab, and the latter founded a dynasty 
in East Bihar. The Pauravas gradually developed and established 
a number of kingdoms in Madhyadega. All these lines will be 
explained fully in chapter IX. 

The broad results thus sketched out are exhibited in the annexed 
genealogical table. 

The genealogies profess to give the dynastic lists at length and 
in correct succession, and say so expressly, vistarenduupirvyd ca, 
as regards the Yadava® and Paurava’ lines. But in giving the 

1 Va 68, 23-4. Bd iii, 6, 23, 25. Mat 6, 20,22. Vis i, 21, 6. 

> Bd iii, 68, 15-16. Va 93, 15-17. Br 12, 4-6. Hv 30, 1603-4. 
Lg i, 66, 64-6. Kar i, 22, 7-8. Similarly Ag 273, 21-3, Vis iv, 20, 
1-2 and Bhig ix, 18, 29-33; also Gar 139,18. Mat 24, 52-4 and 
Pad AD 12, 105-7 say the same in different verses; and MBh i, 75, 
3158-60; 95, 3760-2. Cf. MBh i, 84; 85: Br 146, 2-7. Turvasu is 
called Turvaéa in Vedic literature. The sons are said to be four and are 
wrongly named in late fables in Pad ii, 64, 11-12; 77, 105: and 109, 
49-55, where the genealogy is corrupt—an instance of the vitiation of 
genealogies by late story-makers. The story of Yayati, Devayani and 
Sarmistha at great length, Mat 25 to 32; MBh i, 78 to 83: differently, 

g y 
Ram vii, 58; 59. 

® Ba iii, 69,2. Va 94,2. Br 13, 153-4. Hv 33, 1843. Mat 43, 
6-7. Padv, 22,110. Lg i, 68,2. Kir i, 22,12-13. Ag 274, 1 is 
equivalent but confused. % 

* Vis iv, 12,3. Gar 139,19. Bhag ix, 23, 20-1 (corrupt). 

° So stated expressly in Br 13, 207; Hv 34, 1898; Lg i, 68, 15— 
which also say they were Yadavas. 

* Va 94,1. Mat 43,5. Hv 32, 1842. Bd iii, 69, 1. 

7 Va 99,119. Mat 48,103. Br 13,2. Hv 81, 1653. 
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Aiksvaku genealogy of Ayodhya the Puranas do not profess to be 
complete, and say that only the chief and best-known kings are 
mentioned.! These statements are noteworthy, because the three 
genealogies profess to cover exactly the same chronological period, 
all starting from Manu and all ending with the Bharata battle. 
Yet, while the Aiksviku lists name some 98 kings, the Yadava 
lists give only about 53 kings, and the Paurava lists only some 
45 kings in succession, and prefixing to each of these two the 
common anterior names Manu, Ili, Purtrayas, Ayu, Nahusa and 
Yayati, these two lists make their totals 59 and 51 respectively. 
Moreover, the latter two lists profess to be given at length, while 
the first does not profess to be exhaustive. The Linga throws 
some light on the meaning of the word vistarena, in that, after 
setting out the list of Yadava names as fully as the Vayu, it adds 
that it gives the list succinctly, saisepyena (i, 68, 1), which is 
explained by the fact that its account is more concise. Hence 
apparently risfareza does not imply that the list is exhaustive, but 
that it is the full traditional account. In fact it will be found 
that gaps occur sometimes in the genealovies, and in one place it is 
frankly admitted that there is a gap.* 

The succession of kings in the lists is expressed in four ways, 
which may be explained by styling the predecessor A and the 
successor B; namely (1) B was son of A, (2) B was ‘of A’,? no 
relationship being expressed, (3) B was ‘from or after A’, the 
ablative being used or its adverbial form,‘ and (4) B was ‘heir’ of 
AS The second and third forms are indistinguishable where the 
genitive and ablative cases are the same.° These different forms 
may all mean sonship; the last three may include the succession 
of other relatives, and the third may imply bare succession without 
particular relationship. None necessarily means immediate sonship* 

1 Va 86, 213; Bd ili, 6f, 213-14; Le i, 66,43. Br $8, 94; Hv 15, 
831-2 and Mat 12, 57 somewhat similarly. Vis iv, 4, 49 equivalently. 
Kur i, 21, 60 says truly it gives this genealogy succinctly, samdsena. 

2 Tasydnvavitye mahati, Mat £9, 72; Va 99, 187. 

3 e.g. HaryaSvasya Nikumbho ’bhit (Va 88, 62). 

| Gk Sariithat tu Jgnapidas (Va 99, 5) Aviddhatah Praviras tu 
(ibid. 121). 

5 e.g. Purnkutsagya diyidas Trasadasy ur (Vi 88, 74). 

§ e.g. Karandhamas Trisinos tu (Va 99, 2). Saiijiter atha Raudriiévas 
(ibid. 123). : 

7 Thus Vi 99, 234 says Devip! aud Santanu were sons of Pratipa, but 
they were really grandsons: see chap. XIII. 
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or succession } for even the first does not always mean it. Absolute 
precision in genealogical details can hardly be expected and is not 
indispensable for historical purposes. Kings who were celebrated 
are well known by name, and the names of others are mainly useful 
as marking steps in descent, so that it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. In such cases the name 
which is best supported is adopted, and the question of names is 
dealt with in chapter XI. 

The fact that the genealogies of some dynasties are fuller than 
those of others will not be a serious bar chronologically, because 
synchronisms (which will be discussed in chapters XII to XIV) will 
fix the positions of the chief kings, and other kings will fall into 
approximate position accordingly ; and thus it will appear where 
lists are incomplete or gaps oceur. Though absolute accuracy is 
unattainable, yet it may be possible to reach an approximation 
sufficient for working purposes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SOLAR RACE 
Ayodhya Dynasty. 


THE genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, to whom were especially 
applied the titles, the ‘Solar race’, the Iksvakus, Aiksvakus or 
Aiksvakas, is given by many authorities. Thirteen Puranas give 
the whole list of kings more or less cumpletely.2,~ The Ramayana 
gives the list down to Rama twice? The Mahabharata mentions 
the early part as far as Drdhisva,* and other small portions eise- 


* Thus Ajamidha, Rksa and Namvarana in the main Paurava line were 
not three successive kings; as the table of genealogies in chap. XII 
shows. Genealogies also were intentionally abbreviated ; cf. the Aiksviku 
line in Ag 5, 3; Gar i, 1438, 2-3. 

? Bd ili, 63, 8-214. Va 88, 8-213. Br 7, 44 to 8, 94. Hv 11, 660 
to 15, 832. Mat 12, 25-57. Pad v, 8, 130-62. Siv vii, 60, 33 to 61, 
73. Lg i, 65, 31 to 66,45. Kiar i, 20, 10 to 21, 60. Vis iv, 2, 3 to 
4, 49. Ag 272, 18-39. Gar i, 138, 17-44. Bhag ix, 6.4 to 12, 9. 
Also Saura Upapurana, 30, 32-73. 

5 Ram i, 70, 21-44: ii, 110, 6-35. 

* MBh iii, 201, 13515-19: 203, 13614-22. 
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where? The Raghuvanséa has much of the latter half, from 
Dilipa II to Agnivarna.? All these authorities are on the whole in 
general agreement, so far as they extend, except the Ramiyana. 
ts two lists are practically the same, but.differ widely from the 
others. Most of its names occur in the other lists, but they are 
arranged in such absolutely different order that its lists cannot be 
reconciled with the others. There are thus two wholly distinct 
genealogies, and it is necessary to examine which is more probably 
right. 

The Ramayana genealogy is upen to great doubt, when considered 
as a whole or examined in detail. It contains only some 35 kings 
down to Rama, whereas the Puranas name some 63 kings in that 
period, and it will be seen from 2 comparison of the other dynasties 
exhibited in the table of genealogies (chapter XII) that its list is 
manifestly defective in Jength. It is very improbable that the 
Ramayana alone should be right and all the other authorities 
wrong; even the late Raghuvarhéa accepting the latter and rejecting 
the former. 

This conclusion is confirmed when the lists are examined in 
detail. We may first notice what are undoubted omissions in the 
Ramayana list. 1t omits Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu, but 
they were kings of this line as the Mahabharata knows.’ It omits 
Harigcandra and his son Rohita, yet brahmanical books testify to 
both. Again it omits Rtuparna, though he 1s mentioned in the 
story of Nala.> Also it omits Suddsa, yet admits his existence by 
calling Kalmisapada Sauddsa in its second list, and contradicts 
itself by saying Kalmasapada was son of Raghu; and the Maha- 
bharata declares he was son of Sudisa.* It omits Agmaka, who 
according to that epic was Kalmiasapada’s son.’ As regards all 
these kings the Puranas name them and are corroborated by the 
other authorities mentioned above. 

Next as regards the relationships and positions of kings. The 


’ Bahu to Bhagiratha, MBh iii, 107, 9912-18: Br 78, 3-11, 40-7: 
YN 7and 8: Bd ui, 47, 74 to 56, 32. 

* Dilipa IT to Atithi in chap. I-XVII; Nigadha to Sudargana in 
XVIIT; and Agnivarna in XIX. 

® iii, 98, 8606-8. : 

* Aitar Brahm vii, 3,1 Sankhay Sr Sitia xv, 17-25. 

® MPh iii, 70, 2766. 

® MBh xiii, 6. 826: xiv, 56, 1656: read with i, 176 to 177. 

7 MBh i, 177, 6791. 
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Ramayana places Ambarisa three steps above Nabhaga, but he was 
Nabhaga’s son, for Ambariga son of Nabhiga is praised in the 
epic.!. It tells, moreover, the well-known story of Hariscandra * as 
a story of Ambartsa,? and Ambariga may have been another name 
of Harigcandra ;* but if so, it is wrong in making his son Nahusa 
instead of Rohita. The Puranas say there were two Dilipas, one 
father of Bhagiratha and the other father or grandfather of Raghu, 
but the Ramayana mentions only one Diltpa as father of Bhagiratha 
and great grandfather of Raghu. One Diltpa was certainly father 
of Bhagiratha,’ and the Raghuvarisa® support» the Puranas that 
Raghu was son of a Diltpa, who was necessarily a second Dilipa. 
Further the Ramayana makes Raghu father of Kalmisapada and 
places Aja twelve generations below Raghu, while the Paranas 
make Aja son of Raghu. Now Kalmiasapada was son of Sudisa, 
even according to the Ramiyana as shown above, and not son of 
Raghu, and the Raghuvathga (v, 35-6) corroborates the Puranas 
that Raghu’s son was Aja. Again, the Ramayana says Kalmasa- 
pida’s son was Sankhana, but his son was Asgmaka according 
to some Puranas? or Sarvakarman according to others.” The 
Mahabharata corroborates the former of these statements in one 
passave and the latter in another,’ thus contradicting the Ramiyana 
in cither case; and the Raghuvamsa (xviii, 21-2) confirms the 
contradiction by saying that Sahkhana was son of Vajranabha as 
the Puranas state. 

Further, the Ramayana makes Kakutstha son of Bhagiratha and 
grandson of Dilipa, but the Puranas say he was son of Saéida, and 
was the third earliest king. The Mahabharata corroborates them,'° 


> MBh hii. 129, 105143 vii, G4, 2303-18: xii, 29, 993-7. There was 
another An:baripa. son of Manu’s son Nabhiga (see imfra), but the 
Ambariga extolled in MBh was apparently the Ayodhya king. 

? Aitar Bithm vii, 3. 1f.: Sankhay Sr Stra xv, 17-25: &. See JRAS, 
1917, 44 f., where the whole story is disc:ssed. 

5 Ram i, 61 and G2. * Leg ii, 5, 6. ’ MBh iti, 107, 9916-18. 

5 Raghuv iii, 18-21. Not every archacological statement in the 
Raghuv is correct, for it refers to Puspapura (i. e. Pataliputra) as existing 
(vi, 24) in Aja’s time; and speaks of the Sarasena king as a Nipa (vi, 
45-6), wheieus the ‘Siirasena ’ kingdom did not apparently exist then, 
and its king could hardly have been a Nipa (see S. Paitcila). 

7 Va 88, 177. Bd iii, 3, 176-7. Vis iv, 4, 38: &c. 

& Mat 72,46. Br 8,82, Hv 15, 816-17: &c. 

® MPh i, 177, 6787-91: xii, 49. 1792-3. 

10 MBh tii, 201, 13515-16. 
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and the Raghuvaréa supports them in saying (vi, 71-4) that from 
his time the kings had borne the title Kakutstha and that Dilrpa 
was his descendant. The Ramayanaand the Puranas have a group 
of five kings, Sudarsgana, Agnivarna, Stghra, Maru and Prasugruta, 
and the Ramayana makes them anterior to Rama, while the 
Puranas put them long after him. Similarly it places three others, 
Sankhana, Dhrovasandhi and Susandhi, before Rama, while the 
Puranas make them his descendants. As regards these last three 
and Sudargana and Agnivarna the Raghuvairéa! corroborates the 
Puranas that they were long after Rama, and so also as regards 
the three others in that it does not notice them, because it closes 
its account with Avnivarna and they succeeded him. 

It thus appears that wherever it is possible to check the Rama- 
yana and Puranic lists of the Ayodhya dynasty by other authorities 
those authorities corroborate the Puranas and contradict the Rama- 
yana, Hence the Ramayana genealogy must be put aside as 
erroneous, and the Puranic genealogy accepted. This is not sur- 
prising, because the Rimayana is a brahmanical poem, and the 
brahmans notoriously lacked the historical sense. 

The Purana lists all agree fairly down to Mandhatr, though with 
much variation in some names; and here the Mahabharata list also 
agrees. With Mindhatr there is some variation. Ile had three 
well-known sons, Purukutsa, Ambartsa and Mucukunda.? From 
Ambartsa came the Harita brahmans (chapter XXIII). Mucukunda 
was a famous king,* and of him the fable is told that he went to 
sleep in a cave and slept on till awakened by Kilayavana, who had 
pursued Krsna into it; then he killed Kala, and marvelled at the 
degeneracy of mankind.t Purukutsa’s son was Trasadasyu*® who 
continued the main line. All then fairly agree, subject to some 
omissions, down to Saudasa Kalmasapada, but between him and 
Dilipa II Khatvanga ° two different versions occur, where the names 
are all different: thus the Brahma, Harivamnéa, Matsya, Padma, 
Siva and Agni generally insert five kings, Sarvakarman, Anaranya, 

1 Raghuy xviii and xix. 

* Mat and Pad add a fourth son. 

5 MBh v, 131, 4467-9: and pp. 41, 42. Also Hv 115, 6464: Vis v, 
23,18 f.: Br 196; 197: Pad vi, 275, 51-60. 

4 Hv 115, 6464-88. Pad vi, 189, 73; 273, 51-70. Vis v, 23, 26 to 
24,5; Br 196, 16 io 197, 5. 

> Mat calls him Vasuda (for Zrasada). Pad errs further. 

* Br and Hy wrongly call Dilipa I Khatvanga. 
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Nighna, Anamitra with a Raghu, and Duliduha; but the seven 
other Puranas name six, ASmaka, Malaka, Sataratha, Idavida (with 
variations), Vrddhagarman and Viévasaha. It is not material 
which version we adopt, because their number is practically the 
same and none were important, but the latter group is supported 
by the better texts and is preferable! From Dilrpa II Khatvanga 
to Dagaratha there is general agreement subject to some diver- 
gences ; and here the better texts make Dirghabahu ‘father of 
Raghu’ instead uf an epithet of Raghu, though the Raghuvainéa 
omits him. From Dagaratha to Ahinagu there is general agreement. 

After Ahinagu most of the Puranas give a list of some twenty 
kings Paripatra (or Sudhanvan) to Brhadbala who was killed by 
Abhimanyu in the Bharata battle,? ‘agreeing generally in their 
names, though some of the lists are incomplete towards the end. 
Thus the Brahma stops at Nala (= Sankhana) ; the Harivamsa 
at Maru except that it mentions the last king Brhadbala; and 
the Garuda at Prasugruta, where by the loss of some verses closing 
this dynasty and introducing the Videha line it runs the two 
together making Prasuégruta father of Udavasu of that line. But 
six Puranas, the Matsya, Padma, Linga, Karma, Siva and Agni, 
differ completely, and all except the Siva name, instead of those 
twenty, six other kings, Sahasrigva, Candravaloka, Tarapida, 
Candragiri, Bhanugcandra (with variations) and Srutayus, The 
Siva names only the first. The Linga identifies Srutayus with 
Brhadbala, the last in the former list. The former list is certainly 
preferable for several reasons. The table of royal genealogies 
(chapter XII) shows that there must have been many more kings 
than six and quite as many as twenty. The Raghuvarméa cor- 
roborates it as far as Agnivarna. Some of the kings in the long 
list are named elsewhere, and even in the Matsya which gives the 
short list; thus, it mentions Hiranyanabhin Kausalya as teacher 
of king Krta of Dvimidha’s line? and Maru as one who with 
Devapi the Paurava will restore the ksatriyas at the end of this 
Kali age* Further Paripatra and his successors: appear from 
a comparison of their names to be meant by the Mahabharata 


? An explanation of this discrepancy is suggested in chap. XXIV. 

2? MBh vii, 47, 1864-83. 

8 Mat 49,75. Va99,190. Hv 20,1081. Vis iv, 19,13. This is 
dealt with in chap. XIV. 

‘4 Mat 273, 56, and Va 99, 437, where read Maruh for Matah, Va 
32, 39 (read Maruh). Bad iii, 74, 250. Vis iv, 24, 45, 48. 
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story of Pariksit and his sons. On the other hand there is nothing, 
as far as I know, to support the short list. The longer list of 
twenty kings must therefore be accepted. 


The Videha Dynasty. 


This dynasty was descended from Iksvaku’s son Nimi (or Nemi)? 
who is called Videha,® and so was a branch of the Solar race.* It is 
given by five Puranas, and its early part down to Siradhvaja by the 
Ramayana.* All are in substantial agreement‘ down to Stradhvaja, 
except that the Garuda, as mentioned above, omits the first two 
kings and makes Udiivasu of this dynasty son of Prasugruta of 
Ayodhya. The Puranas fairly agree about the rest of the genealogy, 
except that after Sakuni the Visnu, Garuda and Bhigavata insert 
twelve kings, Afijana to Upagupta, whom the Vayu and Brah- 
minda omit. No doubt these three Puranas are right and the 
two latter have lost this portion, because the table of genealogies, 
with the synchronisms, shows that there must have been many 
more kings than the Vayu and Brahminda have. 

Kufgadhvaja was Siradhvaja’s brother and was king of Sankaéya, 
as the Puranas generally say and also the Ramayana. The 
Bhagavata confuses the genealogy here, and gives Kugadhvaja’s 
successors thus. Its account is supported by the Visnu in a story 
about Kesidhvaja and Khandikya,' and may be true. 

Kusadhvaja 
Dharmadhyaja 
on | 
Krtadhvaja Mitadhvaja 


Kesidhvaja Khandikya 


2 MBh iii, 192, 13145-78, 13198. Vyusitaéva of this list is different 
from Vyusitiéva of MBh i, 121, 4686, who was a Paurava. 

7 Va 88,9; 89, 1, 3. ° Va 89,4. Bd iii, 64,4. Vig iv, 5, 12. 

« Gar i, 739, 1 says so expressly. 

® Bd iii. 64, 1-24. Va 89,1-23. Visiv, 5,11-14. Gari, 138, 44~ 
58. Bhag ix, 73. Ram i, 71, 3-20: but vii, 57, 18-20 gives a fabulous 
beginning. 

® Rim i, 70, 2-3; 72, 14-16, 19. Bd ili, 64, 18-19 and Va 89, 18 
invert two lines and corrupt Sankaéya; they should read thus :— 


bhrata Kuéadbvajas tasya SankaSyadhipatir nrpah 
Siradhvajait tu jatas tu Bhanumin nama Maithilah. 


7 Vig vi, 6, 7 to 7, 104. 
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From the second king Mithi Janaka (whom the Ramayana makes 
two) it is said the capital Mithila was named, and hence the kings 
were called Maithilas.? From him, too, the kings were also styled 
Janaka, and this was the family name, for he was the first king 
Janaka,? and the Janakas are expressly mentioned as a family,* and 
two Puranas conclude with the remark that with Krti ends the 
race of the Janakas.» The kings were thus collectively ‘Janakas’, 
and many are individually so named, as Siradhvaja,° Dharmadhvaja,’ 
Janadeva,® Daivaratig Khandikya,!° and also Karala! and Aindra- 
dyumni !2 (who are not named in the genealogy).% The references 
to ‘Janaka’ in the brahmanical books do not therefore necessarily 
mean one and the same king, but the name is used generically 
there’4 according to the brahmanical custom and lack of the 
historical sense, just as various Vasisthas and Visvimitras are 
mentioned merely as Vasistha and Visvimitra, and are sometimes 
confused as one Vasistha and one Visvamitra. Moreover, the 
brahmanical Bhagavata says of these Maithilas generally that 
they were skilled in knowledge of the Atman,!> so that it is 
erroneous to assume that only one Janaka is meant in the 
brahmaniecal books. 


The Vaisala Dynasty. 


This dynasty was descended from Manu’s son Nabhanedistha, and 
is given by seven Puranas, and also partially by the Ramayana and 


1 Bd iii, 04, 6. Va 89, 6. 

* Ba iii, 64, 24. Va 89, 23. Vis iv, 5, 14, 

3 Rim i, 71, 4, prathumo Janako raja. 

4 Janakanam kute, Mark 13,11. Janakanion varistha, MBh iii, 133, 
10637. Janukas, Rim i, 67, 8; Br Ss, 24. Janaka-raijano bahavas, 
Br 88, 22. 

5 Va 89, 23; Bd iii, 64, 24—vuirso Janakanam., 

* MBh iti, 273, 15880. 

* MBh xii, 322, 11855. Vis iv, 2f, 54: vi, 6, 7. See table in 
chap. XXVII. 

5 MBh xii, 218, 7883; 219, 7930; 321,11839-40. See above table. 

® MBh xii, 322, 11545-6. © Vis vi. 5, 81; 6, 5, 8. 

) MBh xii, 904, 11220; 310, 11504. Br 240, 5. 

12 MBh iii, 233, 10624. 

*® Unnamed ‘Janakas’, MBh ii, 29, 1087: xii, 99, 3664-5; 292. 
10699; 327, 11518-19; 328, 12260: xiii, 45, 2466. 

4 Also Br 88, 2-3, Cf. ‘Pharaoh’. Weber conjectured this, Uist. 
of Ind. Lit., p. 135. 

8 ix, 13, 27 (and 20). Cf. Vis v1, 6, 7, 9; 7, 27 ff. 
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Mahabharata.! None of these works however carries the genealogy 
beyond Pramati or Sumati, who was the contemporary of Dagaratha, 
king of Ayodhya, according to the Ramayana.? Only four lists 
are complete, those in the Vayu, Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata. 
The others show various limitations or omissions: thus the Linga 
mentions only the first four kings; the Mahabharata list is in- 
complete at the beginning, goes down only to Marutta, and wrongly 
inserts an Iksvaku; the Brahmanda omits from Prajani to Avrksit, 
though Marutta was well known as son of Avikeit ;* the Markandeya 
narrates the doings of these kings at great length but only down 
to Rajyavardhana ; and the Ramayana begins the dynasty with 
Yisala, wrongly calling him ‘son of Iksvaku’. Subject to these 
shortcomings the lists are in substantial agreement. 

No nameisgiven to this dynasty or kingdom at first, but king 
Visala is said to have founded Visala or Vaisali as his capital, and 
thenceforward the kingdom was that of Vaiéali, and the kings were 
styled Vaigalaka kings. These names may conveniently be extended 
retrospectively to include the whole dynasty. The first two kings 
named are Bhalandana and Vatsapri. Bhalandana is said to have 
become a vaigya,” and it is declared there were three vaiéya hymn- 
makers, Bhalandana, Vatsa or Vasaéva (read J atsapii ?) and Sanktla.° 
This Vatsaprt Bhalandana is the reputed author of Rigveda ix, 68, 
and probably x, 45 and 46. Accordingly some Puranas add that 
these vaiSyas became brahmans.' 


The Saryatas. 


These were the descendants of Saryati, son of Manu, and the list 
is given briefly by twelve Puranas. There is a fair amount of 


? Bd iii, 61, 3-18; and 8, 35-7. Vas6, 3-22. Lg i, 66, 53. Mark 
113 to 136, and 109 to 110. Vis iv, 1, 15-19. Gar i, 138, 5-13. 
Bhiag ix, 2, 23-36. Ram i, £7,11-17. MBh xiv, 4, 65-86. 

* i, £7, 17, 20. 5’ MBh vii, 55, 2170: xii, 20, 613; 29, 910. 

* Va 86, 17,22. Bad iii, 61, 12,17. Vis iv, 1, 18-19. Bhag ix, 2, 
33, 36. Gar i, 138, 13. 

® Maik 173, 36; 114,2; 116, 3-4. Br 7, 26. Vis iv, 7, 15. Bhag 
ix, 2, 23. 

8 Bd ii, 32, 121-2. Mat 145, 116-7. 

” Br 7,42. Hv 17, 658. Siv vii, 60, 30. 

® Va 86, 23-9; 88, 1-4. Bd iii, 67, 18-24; 63, 1-4. Br 7, 27-41. 
Hy 10, 642 to 17,657. Mat 12, 21-4. Lg i, 66, 47-9. Vig iv, 2, 20- 
84; 2. 1-2. Pad v, 8, 126-9. Ag 272, 11-16. Gar i, 138, 14. 
Bhag ix, 3, 1-2, 27-36. Siv vii, 60, 20-30. Pud vi, 274, 10.is wrong. 
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agreement. The dynasty does not play any conspicuous part in 
tradition, and the genealogy is manifestly curtailed and incomplete. 
It may be stated thus—Saryati, his son Anarta and daughter 
Sukanya (who married the great Bhargava rishi Cyavana), then 
Rocamina, Reva and Raivata Kakudmin. It reigned at Kuégasthali, 
the ancient name of Dvaraka (Dvaravati)} in Gujarat, which was 
named Anarta after king Anarta. It did not last long and was 
destroyed by Punyajana Raksasas. The remnant of the Sary atas 
appear to have afterwards become a tribe among the Haihayas (see 
next chapter). 

Raivata is made the subject of myth in that it is said he visited 
the Gandharva world and Brahimi’s egurt, stayed there listening to 
music for long ages, returned to find Kugasthali in possession of the 
Yadavas and then gave his daughter to Balarama.? It seems 
probable that two Raivatas, who were ages apart, have been 
confused. 


The Nabhagas. 


These were the descendants of Manu’s son Nabhaga, and their 
genealogy is noticed in twelve Puranas? All mention Nabhaga 
or Nabhaga and his son Ambarisa,! and the Brahmanda, Vayu, 
Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata add the successors, Viriipa, Prsadagva 
and Rathttara. Where this dynasty reigned is wholly uncertain. 
From Rathitara were descended the Rathttaras who were ‘ ksatriyan 
brahmans’ as will be noticed in chapter XXITI. 


1 Mat 69, 9. Pad v, 23, 10. Vis iv, 1,34. Cf. also MBh ii, 73, 
613-4: ii, 20,777; SS, 8348-9: xu, 311, 12955: aiv, 1535-6. Hv 
36, 1967; 113, 6265. 

* See continuation of passages in second note above. The fable some 
times introduces a disquisition on music. 

* Va 88, 5-7. Bd iii, 63, 5-7. Br 7,24. Hv 10, 641. Mat 12, 
20-1. Pid v, 8, 125-6. Lg i, 66, 50-1. Siv vii, 60, 19-20. Vis iv, 
4,2. Ag 27.2,10-11. Gar i, 1388, 15-16. Bhig ix, 4, 1, 13 and 6, 1-3, 
with fables intervening. Ag 272,17 should probably read Nabhaga- 
dista-putrau, referring to Nabhanedistha. 

* This Nabhaga and his son Ambarisa must be distinguished from 


the two similer kings of Ayodhya, see ante and Table of genealogies, 
chap. XIL 


CHAPTER 1X 


THE AILA OR LUNAR RACE 


Tuts stock gave rise, as mentioned in chapter VII, to two side 
branches,the Kanyakubja and Kasi dynasties, and developed through 
Yayiti’s five sons into five races. The genealogies of all these will 
now be considered in detail. 

The Kauyakulja Dynasty, 

Two origins are alleged for the Kanyakubja dynasty. It was 
descended from Puriiravas’ soh Am@avasu according to seven Puranas,! 
which give the first kings as Amiavasu, Bhima, Kajicanaprabha, 
Suhotra and Jahnu. The genealogy is also given by the Ramayana, 
Agni and twice by the Mahabbirata* The first Mahabharata 
aecount and that in the Ramayana leave the origin untouched, but 
the second account ond the Agni derive Jahnu from the Paurava 
line, making him son of Ajamidha ; and the Brahma and Harivatnéa * 
inconsistently give both versions, From Jahnu to Kuéa all the 
lists agree,? there is variation as regards Kuga’s sons, and from 
Gadhi to Visvamitra and the end all agree generally. 

The derivation from Ajamidha is certainly wrong. He was the 
seventh successor of Bharata. Visvamitra was the descendant of 
Jahnu by some eight steps, and must, if Jahnu was son of Ajamidha, 
have been some fifteen generations below Bharata; but it is well 
known that Bharata was son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntala® who 
was daughter of a Visvamitra ;° so that Visvamitra was an ancestor 
of Bharata. Visvamitra cannot have been both an ancestor and 


' Bd iii, 66, 22-68, 75: Va 91, 51-96, 103: Br 10, 13-60, 68: and 
Hy 27, 1413-31, 1457, 1473: which all agiee. Vis iv, 7, 2-17, Gar i, 
189, 2-7 and Bhag ix, 15, 3 to 16, 36 (which cally Amavasu Vijaya) 
concur with them. 

* Ram i, 32,1 to $2, 6. Ag 277, 16-18. MBh xii, £9, 1717-20, 1745; 
and xili, £, 201-5, 246 (with i, 94, 3722-3). 

3 Second version, Br 73, 82-92; Hv 32, 1756-76. 

‘ Vedirth, introduction to Rigv iii, says Kuéika’s father (Gathin’s 
grandfather) was Isiratha; this name does not occur in the genealogies. 
There is room for its insertion, see Table of genealogies, chap. XII. 

> MPhi, 2, 371; 74, 2988, 3103-6; 95, 3782: vii, 68, 2387: xii, 
49, 938: xiv, 8, 50: and Paurava genealogies. 

® MBh i, 72 (in fabulous form), 2945; 95, 3782. 
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a descendant of Bharata. The story of Sakuntala is one of the 
best alleged tales in ancient tradition, so that Visvamitra was 
certainly prior to Bharata and therefore to Ajamidha, and the 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu son of Ajamidha are 
certainly wrong. Moreover it will be seen from the discussion of 
Jahnu, Visvamitra and their contemporaries in chapter XIII, that 
they belonged to the age of the early Aiksvaku, Haihaya and 
Paurava kings, long anterior to Bharata and Ajamidha. The error 
appears also from thet condition, that it makes this kingdom arise 
at the same time as N.and S. Paficala, though they comprised all its 
territory. 

The error probably arose out of Rigveda iii, 53, 12, which, 
referring to king Suds, says ‘this prayer of Visvamitra safeguards 
the Bharata folk’; and Aitareya Brahmana vii, 3, 5 and Sankha- 
yana Srauta Siitra xv, 25, where Vigvamitra is called Bharata-rsabha, 
‘leader of the Bharatas’. Sudis, or Sudisa as he is called in the 
genealogy, was a king of the North Pajiicala dynasty, which was 
descended from Ajamidha and Bharata.! He and his dynasty were 
therefore Bharatas or Bharatas, for the name Paticila (p. 75) had 
not come into approved use then.? One of Visvimitra’s descendants, 
called by his gotra name merely Visvamitra, was his priest, as the 
hymn shows, and therefore the religious guardian and leader of 
these Bharatas or Bhiratas. Afterwards misunderstanding began. 
That Viévamitra might, not inappropriately, be styled a Bharata- 
reatha, the term used in the Brahmana and Sifitra. These books 
however, through the brahmanical lack of the historical sense, con- 
fused him with his ancestor, the first Visvamitra, and applied, this 
term to the first Visvamitra. It thus became wholly erroneous as 
mentioned above, and the Bharatas did not come into existence till 
after his t:me. Further, this term might be taken to imply that 
he was himself a Bharata, and, as the brahmans were not learned 
in kgatnya genealogies, or perhaps considered the above allusions as 
authoritative, it was so understood, with the result that Viévamitra 
was held to be a descendant of Bharata? Consequently it was 
necessary to introduce him and his well-known ancestor Jahnu into 
the Paurava genealogy somewhere after Bharata ; and,as Ajamtdha 
had three sons who ruled the separate kingdoms of Hastinapura and 

” See Table of Royal Genealogies, chap. KIT. 


: JRAS, 1914, p. 284: 1918, pp. 238-9. 
* So Sayana on Rigv ili, 53, 24. 
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North and South Pajicila, it was easy tu assign Jahnu of the 

Kanyakubja kingdom? as another son to him, especially as Jahnu 

and Ajamidha had near ancestors named Suhotra. Connected with 

this mistake is the alteration which the Brahma and Harivaméa 

make in the ancestral name Pumrorava (i.e. Puuriirava) applied 

rightly to Visvamitra in the Vayu, namely, changing it to Panrava? 
Kage Dynusty. 

Two origins are alleged for the Kasi (Bengres) dynasty also. It 
was descended from Ayu’s son’ Ksatravrddha according to seven 
Puranas,’ which give the first four kings as Ksatravrddha, Sunahotra 
(or Suhotra), Kasga (or Kasya) and Dirghatapas. But the Brahma 
and Harivaméa give anothtr account also, identifying Sunahotra 
or Suhotra with Suhotra of the Paurava line, whom they place as 
son of Vitatha (really son of Brhatksatra and great-grandson of 
Vitatha), and so, deriving this dynasty from Suhotra Paurava, give 
the early kings thus—Vitatha, Suhotra, Kasika and Dirghatapas. 
They thus inconsistently give both origins for tlfe dynasty. The 
Agni follows this version, though confusedly and faultily.* Both 
versions agree on the whole in their lists of the kings, except that 
the second has various omissions. The list is not a long one and 
reaches down only to king Bharga, but at what stage in the 
chronology he is to be placed is wholly uncertain. The kings in 
the Pandavas’ time were Subahu and Abhibhii. 2 suvisha +SKwrndna( MBA $1177. /6y 

The former version is clearly right and the latter is wrong, &9 #2: 
because Divodisa and Pratardana of this dynasty, as will be seen 
from the discussion about the synchronisms in chapter XIII, were 
confemporaries of the Haihaya kings and lived anterior to Vitatha 
and Suhotra of the Paurava line. The origin of the error here is 
not so easily conjecturable as of that in the Kanyakubja genealogy, 
yet it appears to have arisen from confusing Ksatravrddha and his 
successor Sunahotra or Suhotra here with Brhatksatra and his 
successor Suhotra of the Paurava dynasty. 

» Oblivious of territorial confusion, as meutioned above. 

2 He was a descendant of Puriiravas but not of Piru, Va 917, 102. Br 
10, 63 and Hv 27, 1468; 32, 1773 wrongly; and Bd substitutes yoge- 
Svara (iii, 66, 74). 

S Bd iii, 67, 1-79. Va 9.2, 1~7A (text corrupt). Br 22, 32-61. Hv 
24 1518-98. Vis iv, 5, 1-9 Gast, 139 8-14. Bhag iy 7 PSO. 

‘ Br £5, 638-79, Hv 32, 1738-54. Ag 277, 9-14. 


beg ii, 29, 1080: and vii, 95, 3528; viii, 6, 173. Cf. v, 197, 
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The Hathayas. 


The genealogy of the Haihaya branch of the Yadavasis given by 
twelve Puranas.! They all agree generally, except that there are 
differences and some uncertainty in the account of Talajangha’s 
offspring, and there the best texts collated say this—Talajangha 
had many sons, called the Talajanghas, of whom the eldest was king 
Vitihotra: the Haihayas comprised five families, the Vitihotras, 
Saryatas,” Bhojas, Avantis and Tundikeras, who were all Tala- 
janghas :° Vitihotra’s son was ‘king Ananta, and his son was 
Durjaya Amitrakargana. The Brahma and Harivaméa give, instcad 
of the last two lines, six other lines,‘ but these seem doubtful 
inasmuch as they assign to this branch persons and families who 
apparently belonged to the other branch. 


The Vadavras. 


The genealogy of the other branch descended from Yadu’s son 
Krostu and known as the Yadavas proper may be conveniently 
noticed in two parts, the first from Krostu to Satvata and the 
second the remainder. 

The first part is given by twelve Puranas.’ They all agree 
generally, though with considerable variations in some of the 
names, down to Pardvrt’s sons. Then they leave the further 
descent of the senior line from his eldest son, and follow the line 
of his younger son Jyaimagha, who (or whose son Vidarbha) carved 
out the kingdom of Vidarbha. This line soon divided into three 
sub-Jines, the senior of which apparently continued there for a time, 
while the second descended from Kaisika (who is often miscalled 


1 Bd iti, 69, 3-55. Va 94, 3-54. Br 13, 154-207. Hv 83, 1844- 
98. Mat 43, 7-49. Pad v, 12, 110-49. lg i, 68, 3-20. Kir i, 22, 
13-21; 23, 1-4, 45. Vis iv, 11, 3-7. Ag 274, 1-11. Gar i, 139, 19- 
24. Bhag ix, 23, 21-30. 

* So Mat, which appears to be right; all the other authorities corrupt 
the name. They were the remnant of the Saryatas (ante). This appears 
to be the explanation of the incorrect statement in M Bh xiii, 30, 1945-6, 
that Haihaya and Talajangha were descended from Saryati. 

* This seen.s to be the meaning, for the Vitihotras were certainly 
Talajanglas. 

* Lg has five of them and Kir three. 

® Bd iii, 70, 14-48. Va 95, 14-47. Br 15, 1-30. Hv 87,1969-99. 
Mat 44, 14-47. Pad v, 13, 1-30. Lg i. 68, 21-49. Kir i, 24, 1-32. 
Vis iv, 12. Ag 274,12-23. Gar i. 139, 25-35. Bhig ix, 23, 30 to 
24,6. Partially, MBh xiii, 147, 6833-4; Hv 117, 6588-92. 
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Kausika) established itself in Cedi, and the third from Lomapida 
reigned elsewhere. All the authorities agree in the main about these 
developments, and the Kirma (i, 24, 6-10) gives Lomapiada’s sub- 
line for thirteen descents. The genealogies then follow the senior 
line of Vidarbha from Kratha, whom the Brahma and Harivaméa 
call Bhima,! and all are in general agreément down to Devakgatra, 
though with variations in some of the names. Then occur differences 
down to Sitvata, and the texts collated suggest the names set out 
in the Table of genealogies in chapter XII. 

Lomapada’s sub-line is given thus—Lomapida, Babhru, Abrti,? 
Sveta, V iSvasaha, Kausika, Sumanta, Anala, Sveni, Dyutimant, 
Vapusmant, Brhanmedhas, Srideva, and Vitaratha. Where they 
reigned is not stated. 

The second part begins with Satvata’s sons, Bhajamina, Devi- 
vrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni,? and comprises the various families 
that developed from them. It is given by the same twelve Puranas, 
but the accounts are not all clear, for several reasons. Some of the 
pedigrees have become confused in some Puranas through mistakes 
in names, partly at least due to misreadings of old scripts; as where 
the Brahminda and Vayu misread Andhakit as Satyakat in giving 
Andhaka’s descendants; and the Brahma and Harivarnga misread 
Trsnei as Kiostur in giving Vrsni’s descendants, and then seemingly 
regard him as Yadu’s son Krogtu, so mentioning some of the lines 
of descent twice. Moreover some passages seem to have become 
misarranged, and lines have sometimes been lost. Some uncertainty 
was caused by the fact that there were several persons with the 
same names in these families, and thus it seems that Vrsni’s eldest 
son by one wife was Sumitra known also as Anamitra, and his 
youngest son by another wife was Anamitra too; while Vrsni was 
a favourite name, The difficulties can only be cleared up by 


The same descendants are given to voth. 
Much variation in these two names. 

5 The best texts, Bd iii, 72, 1-2; Va 96, 1-2; Br 15, 30-31; Hv 36, 
1999-2000; Mat 44, 47-8; Pad v, 13, 31-2; and Lg i, 69, 1-2; 
collated give this reading :— 


1 
2 


Sitvatat sattva-sampannin Kausalya susuve sutin 
bhajinam Bhajamanam tu divyazh Devavrdhath nrpam 
Andhaketh ca maha-Bhojamh Vysnim ca Yadu-nandanam 
tesith hi sargas catvarah— 
Vis Ay, and Bhig multiply them by treating their epithets as separate 
names. Kir is defective. 
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collating the various passages in those Puranas, which are based 
on the same original metrical text more or less accurately.! That 
being done, the results are shown in the pedigrees set out infra. 

There is no difficulty about Bhajamana, for only his sons are 
mentioned, and the texts, though partially corrupt, yet when collated 
make the account clear.2 ” 

Nor is there any difficulty about Devavrdha, because only his son 
Babhru is named, and the texts* collated say his lineage were the 
Bhojas of Marttikavata as stated in the concluding half verse.* 

The real difficulties occur with regard to Andhaka’s and Vrsni’s 
descendants, and these are elucidated in detail. 

Andhaka had four sons, but only two are important, Kukura 
and Bhajamana. From Kukura were ‘descended the Kukuras,’ and 
Bhajaindna’s descendants were specially styled the Andhakas.° The 
genealogy of both as elucidated by collating the texts is given in 
the table opposite. 

Vrsni’s progeny present the most difficulty, because he had at least 
four sons, two with the same name, and from them were descended 
various families, and because the accounts are not always compact. 


‘ Vis iv, 73,11. Ag 274,24f. Gar i, 139, 36 f.. and Bhiig ix, 24, 
6 f. have recast the account and show much contusion, especially the 
last three, but are useful for comparison. 

* Bd iii, 77, 3-68, Va 96, 3-6’. Br 15, 32-4. Hv 38, 2001-3. 
Mat 74, 49-50. Pad v, 13, 33-358. Lg i, 69, 3 and Kir i, 21, 37 are 
incomplete. Cf. Vis iv, 13,2: Ag 274, 25": Gar i, 139, 37: Bhag 
ix, 24, 7-8. 

5 Bd ili, 72, 66-188, Va 96,6'-178. Br 15, 35-45%. Hv 3s, 2004— 
145, Mat 44, 51-60. Pad v, 13, 35>-45". Lg i, 69, 4-9. Kuri, 24, 
35-6, 38%. Cf. Vis iv, 73, 3-6; Ag 274, 25°-278; Gar i, 139, 388; 
Bhag ix, 24, 9-11. 

* It should run thus, but Mat, Pad and Kir corrupt it and Lg 
varies it :-— 

tasyanvavayah sumahin Bhoji ye Marttikavatah. 

5 Bd iti, 77, 116-35 and Va 96, 115-34, which misread the first word 
Andhakat as Satyakat. Br 15, 45'-62. Hv 36, 2014>-31. Mat 44, 
61-76. Pad v, 13, 455-62. Lg i, 69, 32-42. Kar i, 24, 46>-65 has 
only the first five lines and then varies. The opening words should be 
Andhakat Kasya-duhita. Of. Visiv, 14, 3-5; Ag 274, 27-33; Gar i, 
139, 43-488 ; Bhag ix, 24, 19-25. 

® Bd iii, 72, 136-44. Va 96, 135-42. Bi 76,1-8. Hv 39, 2032-9. 
Mat 44, 77-85. Pad v, 23, 63-72%. Kiri. 24, 66-7 is different. 
Lg nil. There is much variation in the unimportant names. Kir 
wrongly makes Kysna’s father Vasudeva grandson of Krtavarman. Cf. 
Vis iv, 14, 6-7; Ag 274, 34-38%; Gar i, 139, 48 50; Bhag ix, 24, 
26-278. 
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The Yadavas—The Satvatas. 


Satvata 
eh Cats | 
Es | |: | 
Bhajin- Devavrdha Andhaka Vreni 
Bhajamana | Maha-Bhoja (see next table) 
Babhru \ 
; I | 
lineage not The Bhojas of Kukura Bhajamaina 
given Marttikavata (from whom (from whom 
were the were the 
Kukuras) Andhakas) 
{ 
Vrsni (Dhrsnu) Vidiratha 
; Soe 
Kapotaroman Rajadhideva-Stra 
e 
Viloman (Tittiri) Sonasva 
Nala (Nandanodaradundubhi) Samin 
Abhijit Pratiksatra 
Punarvasu Svayambhoja 
| 
Ahuka Hrdika 
nue De ral 22 ate 
| ; l | 
Devaka Ugrasena Krtavarman Devarha other 
{ sons 
Karhsa and Kambalabarhisa 


other sons i 
Asamaujas 


Moreover the Brahma, Harivaméa and Padma misread his name as 
Krogtu or Krostr, and appear to confuse him with his ancestor, 
Yadu’s son Krostu or Krostr, and that this is a mistake is shown 
by their reading Vrsni correctly in the first line about the family 
of the Sainyas,! There were three lines of descent of the Vrenis 
from Vrsni’s three sons Anamitra, Yudhajit and Devamtdhusa ; * 
and Anamitra there means the eldest son (by Gandhari), who was 
also called Sumitra, But there wae also a fourth line from his 
youngest son Anamitra (by Mauri) as will appear, whose descendants 
were called Sainyas. Vreni’s lineage, so far as it can be made out 
from a collation of the important texts, is shown in the next table, 
and a comparison of its length with that of the Kukuras and 
Andhakas shows that it must omit several generations, 

Vrsni’s offspring begin with that of the eldest son (by Gandhart) 
Sumitra, called Anamitra by the Brahma and Harivaméa, down 


' See sixth note injra. ? Br 14, 2, 35. Hv 35, 1907, 1945. 
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to Satrajit,) and Satrajit’s children are mentioned separately.” 
Yudhajit’s descendants divided into two families, those of Svaphalka 
and Citraka.? Devamidhusa’s line is given extremely briefly, and 
some of the authorities wrongly invert him and his son Sira.+ This 
was the family in which Krsna was born.® Vresni’s youngest son 
Anamitra had a son Sini, and their descendants were called the 
Sainyas.© All these are shown in the table opposite. 


Turvasu’s lineage. 


Turvasu’s live is given by nine Puranas,’ and all are in general 
agreement, except that there is great variation in some of the 
names, the Agni wrongly includes in it the Gandharas who were 


' Bd mm, 72, 18-21. Va o, 17-20. Br 16, 9-11, Uv 39, 2040-2. 
Mat 45, 1-3. Pad v, 73, 720-758. Lg i, 69.10-12. Also Br 14, 1-2 
and Hv 35, 1906-7, which give only the first two lines. Kar i, 24, 38>- 
39 is different. Of. Vis iv, 13, 7-8; Ag 274, 38>-40; Gar i, 139, 39; 
Bh&g ix, 24, 12-13". 

2 Bad ili, 71, 54-7. Va 96, 53-5. Br 16, 45-49%. Hv 39, 2076b- 
802. Mat 45, 19-21. Pad v, 13, 93-6. Lg and Kir nil. 

* Bd iii, 72, 102-115. Va 96, 101-114. Br 14, 3-13 (inaccurate) ; 
16, 49%-59. Hv 35, 1908-21 (inaccurate); 39, 2080-89. Mat 45, 
25-33 and Pad v, 13, 98-105" (without Citraka’s line). Lg i, 69, 18- 
31. Kiri, 2f, 42-468 partially agrees. There are considerable varia- 
tions in the vers-s, especially in Mat and Pad where some lines are 
obviously corrupt. Cf. Visiv, 14,2; Ag 271, 46-74; Gar i, 189, 41-3" ; 
Bhag ix, 2f, 140-18. 

* Bd ii, 77, 145-60". Va 96, 143-599. Br 14, 14-241, 250f Hv 
35, 1922-34", 1935> f. Mat 46, 1-10, 23-4. Pad v, 13, 108-117. 
These collated show that Devamidhuga was the futher (or ancestor) and 
Siira the son (or descendant). So MBh says Siira was sou of Devamidha 
(vii, 744, 6030-1) and father of Vasudeva (ibid. : also i, 67, 2764; 111, 
4382). MBh xiii, 147, 6834-5 says Sira was son (descendant) of 
Citraratha, referring to his distant ancestor. Kiri, 24, 67-70 confusedly 
joins this line on to Hrdika in the Andhaka line. Cf. Vis iv, 74, 8-12; 
Ag 274, 47-8; Gar i, 139, 50-55; Dhag ix, 24, 270-44. 

5 Vasudeva’s and Krsna’s families, Bd iii, 71, 160> f.: Va 96, 159 f.: 
Br 14, 36 f.: Hv 36: Mat 46, 11-22: Pad v, 73,123>f.: Lyi, 69, 43f.: 
Kar i, 24, 68 f. Ct. Vis iv, 15, 11 f.; Ag 274, 49 f.; Gari, 139, 56f.; 
Bhag ix, 24, 45 f. 

® Bd iii, 72, 100-1. Va 96, 99-100. Mat 45, 22-4. Pad v, 13, 97. 
Hy 35, 1934-5" (condensed) Lg i, 69, 15-17. Kar i, 24, 40-1. Br 
14, 24-5". Cf. Vig iv, 14,1; Ag 274, 45>-468; Gar i, 139, 38, 39», 
40; Bhag ix, 24, 13b-14. 

7 Bd ii, 74, 1-6. Va 99, 1-6. Br 13, 141-8. Hv 32, 1829-36. 
Mat 48, 1-5. Visiv, 16. Ag 276,1-3. Gar i, 139, 63-4. Bhiag ix, 
23, 16-18. Turvasu is called TurvaSa in Vedic literature. 


The Yadaras (Satvatas) continued—The Trenis. 


Gandhari 7 Vrsni == Madri 
| 








Sumitra or Anamitra I Yudhajit Devan hina re causa II Sini? 

Nighna Prsni Stra sihi (whose descendants 
oe | = | were the Sainyas) 

pan | | | Tew reals |e Satyaka 

Prasena Satrajit Svaphalka Citraka Vasudeva other sons 
| | Yuyudhana 
Bhangakara Akrara Prthu &e. [a- 
| Balarama Krsna Asanga 
Sabhaksa Devavant es 


and Upadeva Yugandhara 
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Druhyus, and the Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata omit the last 
part. Marutta the great king of this dynasty (whom the Matsya 
incorrectly calls Bharata) had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava, and thus this line is said to have merged into the Paurava 
line, as the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma and Harivarnéa declare. 
Yet it is added that from this line or from Dusyanta there was a 
branch which founded the kingdoms of Pandya, Cola, Kerala, &c. 
in the south.’ The line stands thus, greatly abbreviated—Turvasu, 
Vahni, Garbha, Gobhanu, Trisanu, Karandhama, Marutta, Dusyanta, 
Sarutha (or Varntha), Andira; and Pandya, Kerala, Cola and 
Kulya (or Kola). 
Druhyw's lineage. 

Druhyw’s line is given by nine Puranas,? and all are in general 
agreement, except that the Brahma and Harivarnéa wrongly divide 
it into two, assigning to him the successors down to Gandhara, and 
Dharma ‘and the remainder to Anu, This mistake of theirs is the 
cause or result of their erroneously making the Anavas a branch 
growing out of the Paurava line, as will be explained in noticing 
the Anava genealogy. The line stands thus—Druhyu with two 
sons Babhru and Setu, then Setu’s descendants, Angara-setu,° 
Gandhara, Dharma, Dhrta,? Durdama,? Pracetas, to whom the 
Brahma and Harivarnga add Sucetas. Four Puranas add that 
Pracetas’ offspring spread out into the mleccha countries to the 
north beyond India and founded kingdoms there.* 


The Axnavas. 


The genealogy of Anu’s descendants, the Anavas, is given by 
nine Puranas. All agree substantially, except that the Brahma 
and Harivaméa wrongly make Anu’s lineage descend from Kakseyu, 


2 Of. Pad vi, 250, 1-2. This is not improbable. Turvasu prinees 
may have carved out such kingdoms. 

2 Bd ii, 74, 7-12. Va 99, 7-12. Br 13, 148-53. Hv 32, 1837-41. 
Mat 48, 6-9. Visiv, 17. Gar i, 139, 64-5. Ag 276, 4-5". Bhag ix, 
23, 14-16. 

> These names have variations. The name Angara is supported by 
MBh xii, 29, 981; ef. also id. iii, 726, 10465. 

* Bd, Va, and Mat (loc. cit.) thus :— 

Pracetasah putra-Satama rijinah sarva eva te 
mleccha-ristridhipah sarve hy udicith diéam aéritah. 
Vis more fally. Bhiag briefly. See JRAS, 1919, p. 361. 

§ Bd ili, 74,12 f. Va 99,12f Br 13,14f Hv 32, 1669f. Mat 

48,10f. Vis iv, 18,1. Ag 276,5f. Gari, 139,65 f. Bhag ix, 23,1f. 
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one of the sons of Raudrasva of the Paurava line, and wrongly 
assign to Anu part of Druhyu’s progeny,! as mentioned above. 
The seventh king after Anu, Mahimanas, had two sons, Usinara 
and Titiksu, and under them the Anavas divided into two great 
branches; Uséinara and his descendants occupied the Panjab, 
and Titiksu founded a new kingdom in the east, viz., in East 
Behar. 

USinara’s posterity is given by the same nine Puranas,” the 
fullest account being in the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma and 
Harivaméa, It stands thus, with the kingdoms that his descendants 
founded :— 


Usinara 


i | 
Nrea . Nava Krmi Suvrata Siv: Ausinara 
(whose descendants were the Sivis) 
Yaudheyas kingsof lordsof Ambasthas 
Nava- city 
rastra = Krmili 


cae Sen, caine, haan 
Vrsadarbha* = Suvira Kekaya  Madraka 


| 
Vrsadarbhas Sauviras Kekayas Madras or 
or Madrakas 
Kaikoyas 


Titikgu’s lineage is given by the same nine Puranas.’ All agree 
substantially, except that the Brahminda has lost all after Dhar- 
maratha in a great lacuna, the Vayu omits from Satyaratha to 
Campa, the Vignu, Garuda and Bhagavata omit Jayadratha’s 
descendants, and the Brahma and Agni omit Vijaya and his line. 
The best accounts are in the Matsya and Harivaméa, This 
‘Kingdom in the East’ was divided among Bali’s five sons 
into five kingdoms, Anga, Vanga, Kaliiga, Pundra and Suhma. 
He was quite distinct from Bali son of Virocana, the Daitya 
(p. 64). This genealogy with the Anga line is given in the 
Table in chapter XII. 


* Br 13, 152-3. Hv $2, 1840-1. 

* Passages in continuation of those in second note above. 

8 Probably referred to in MBh ix, 55, 3029-31. 
js Misculled DBrhadyarbha, MBh iii, 197, 13321. See xiii, 93, 4420, 

4. 

® Bd iii, 74, 24-1u3. Va 99, 24-119. Br 13,27-49. Hv 31, 1681- 
1710. Mut 48, 21-108. Vis iv, 18, 1-7. Ag 274, 10-16. Gar i, 
139, 68-74. Bhag ix, 23, 4-14. Cf. MBh xiii, £2, 2351 (Citraratha). 
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The Pauravas. 


The genealogy of Paru’s descendants, the Pauravas, is found in 
eight Puranas and also twice in the Mahabharata, and may be 
conveniently considered in three portions, only the more important 
features and differences -being noticed; the first, from Paru to 
Ajamtdha, the second from Ajamidha to Kuru, and the third from 
Kuru to the Pandavas. The Brahmanda has lost all the Pauravas 
in a large lacuna. 

In the first portiofi all the Puranas! agree more or less down to 
Matinira; but the two Mahabharata accounts? differ, the first 
having many names as in the Puranas but being manifestly con- 
fused ; ® and the second omitting Raudragva and Reeyu, but inserting 
a group of ten kings Sarvabhauma, Jayatsena, Avactna, Ariha, 
Mahabhauma, Ayutanayin, Akrodhana, Devatithi, Ariha and Rksa 
between Aharmyati and Matinara. None of the other authorities 
know of this group in this position, and all the Puranas place it as 
a group of eight kings in the third portion between Vidtratha and 
Bhrmasena, except the Brahma, Harivarnga and Agni which omit 
all these kings except Rkga (who is Rksa II). The Mahabharata 
has certainly misplaced this group, and for several reasons. Its own 
first account agrees with the Puranas in knowing nothing of this 
group here. The account says that two of these kings married 
princesses of Anga, one a princess of Kalinga, and two married 
princesses of Vidarbha, but those kingdoms were not founded till 
long after Matinara’s time, as will appear from the synchronisms 
in chapter XIII and Table of genealogies in chapter XII. That 
table and the synchronisms also show that it is impossible these 
ten kings could find room at this stage; and further that, if they 
could be inserted here, there would be an unaccountable gap in the 
third portion. The group must therefore be removed from here and 
put where the Puranas place it, in the third portion, and where it is 
thoroughly in position. 


¥ ‘Va 99, 119-166. Br 13, 2-8, 50-63, 80-1. Hv 31, 1653-68; 32, 
1714-32, 1754-5; with 20, 1053-5. Mat 49, 1-43, Vis iv, 19, 1-10. 
Ag 277, 1-9,15. Gari, 140, 1-8. Bhag ix, 20, 1-39; 21, 1, 20-1. 

? MBh (first) i, 94, 3695-3720 ; (second) i, 95, 3764-89. 

* It says Piiru’s son Pravira married a Saurasena princess (3696), and 
his son Manasyu married a Sauvira princess (3697), but Siirasena and 
Suvira did not come into existence till later; see chap. XIV and Anavas 
ante. 
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From Tarhsu to Dusyanta there is great uncertainty. The chief 
texts, the Vayu, Matsya, Brahma and Harivaméa, have a certain 
seeming agreement, yet really supply no intelligible pedigree, as 
will appear if we try to construct one from their statements. All 
that seems clear is that there was a remarkable woman lina and 
that her grandson was Dusyanta.! The Mahabharata accounts turn 
her into a king Hina. Queens were sometimes turned into kings 
mistakenly,? but I am not aware of any instance of the reverse; 
so that these accounts appear to be incorrect, and the genealogical 
verse quoted is not found in these Puranas, The other Puranas 
which are later have connected up a pedigree, but differ incom- 
patibly and omit Ilina altogether. The truth is, there is a serious 
gap in the genealogy here, as will appear from the discussion of the 
synchronisms in chapter XIII. 

From Dusyanta to Hastin (or Brhat '), who founded or named 
Hastinapura, the lists fairly agree. Hastin had two sons Ajamidha 
and Dvimidha. Ajamidha continued the main Paurava line at 
Hastinapura, and Dvimidha founded a separate dynasty, which is 
not specially named and may be called the Dvimidha line, and 
which will be noticed za/va. This portion is shown in the following 
table. 

The second portion from Ajamidha to Kuru is given by the same 
eight Puranas* and the two Mahabharata accounts.’ Ajamidha 
had three sons, and they originated separate dynasties. The eldest 
line from Rksa I continued the main line at Hastinapura, and here 
the lists agree down to Kuru, inserting only Samvarana between 
them ; but it will appear from the synchronisms and the Table of 
genealogies in chapters XIV and XII that there must have been 
more generations, and that not a few names have been lost here, 
probably both before and after Rksa. The two other sons, Nila 


1 Cf, also Va 68, 23, 24; Pd iii, 6, 23, 25. 

* As Mat 12, 37, Pad v, 8, 142 and Ag 272, 26 do with Satyavrata 
Tri§anku’s queen Satyaratha; as Gar i, 138, 22 does with Mandhatr’s 
queen Bindumati; and as Mat 50, 6 docs with Vadhryaéva’s mother 
Indrasena. 

5 So Br, Ag, and Hv; but Hv 20, 1053-4 names Hastin, 

4 Va 99, 211-17. Br 18, 102-7. Hv 32, 1795-1800. Mat 50, 17- 
oy . a iv, 19, 18. Ag 277, 25-6. Gar i, 140, 24-5. Bhag ix, 

’ MBh (firet) i, 94, 3721-2, 3724-39; (second) i, 95, 3790-1. 


Pauravas 


Dusyanta == Sakuntala 
Bharata 
Bhaiadyale (adopted son, see chap XIII 
Vitatha 


Bhuvamanyu or Bhimanyu 








{ 
Brhatksatra Mahavirya! Nara! 
| 
Suhotra Uruksaya saaletl 
Hastin ets te oe GP aris | 
(or Brhat) Trayyaruna Puskarin Kapi Gurudhi Rantideva 
——S Ne nen i eel 
| their descendants were their descendants, the 
the Uruksayas (ksatriyan brah- brahmans, Angirasas 


| mahatsis (brahmans), Kapyas Sankrtis, were ksatriyan 
| mans, Angirasas) 





| | 
Ajamidha Dvimidha Purumidha 





| 
| | | 
Rksa Nila Brhadvasu . 
| 
Hastinapura North Solth Dvimidha 
line Paficala Paicala line - (continued in table, -infray 
line line 


} These families are explained in chap. XXIII. 





Gane : 
sihi 


Sainya-Gargyas 
(ksatriyan 
brahmans, 
Angirasas) 
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and Brhadvasu,', founded the dynasties of North and South 
Paficala respectively, which will be noticed separately. The 
Mahabharata does not say anything about the origin of these two 
dynasties, except that its first account baldly declares that Ajamtdha 
had two sons Dusyanta and Paramesthin, and from them came all 
the Paficalas, which except in the names agrees with the Puranas. 
South Paficala was approximately the portion of Paficdila south of 
the Ganges as far as the R. Carmanvatr (Chambal), and its capitals 
were Kampilya* and Makandi. North Paiicala was the portion 
north of the Ganges, with its capital at Ahicchattra,? whence it 
was called the Ahichattra country.‘ 

Bharata’s descendants were called the Bharatas or Bhiratas ;° 
so all these dynasties, the main line at Hastinapura ° and those of 
the Dvimidhas and of North’ and South Paficala, were Bharatas. 

The third portion from Kuru to the Pandavas is given by the 
same authorities? There are some discrepancies among Kuru’s 
immediate descendants, but the text suggested by collating the 
chief accounts" clears them up. It shows that Kuru had three 


1 So Va. Mat Brhadanu. Hy, Vis, Gar, and Bhig Brhadisu. 

? MBkb v, 193, 7500: xii, 139, 5137. 

* Called also Chattravati, MBh i, 166, 6348. 

“ MBh i, 138, 5507-16. 

5 MBh i, 2, 371; 62, 2320-1; 74, 3123: iv, 28, 912: xiii, 76, 3690. 
Va 99,184. Mat 27,71; 49,11. Br 18,57. Hv 32,1723, &c. So 
also Satapatha Brahm (p. 65). 

° So habitually in the MBh. Sorensen (p. 123) treats Bhdrata in iii, 
106, 8847 as applying to Sagara, but it really refers to Janamejaya, to 
whom the MBh professes to have been recited. 

7 Thus Dhystadyumna, who belonged to this line, is called Bharatar- 
sabha, MBh vi, 50, 2066. 

® Va 99, 217-18, 229-49. Br 13, 108-23. Hv 32, 1801-2, 1813-28. 
Mat 50, 23, 34-56. Vis iv, 29,19; 20. Ag 277, 27, 31-40. Gar i, 
140, 25, 30-40. Bhag ix, 22, 4, 9-33. MBh (first) i, 94, 3740-51; 
(second) i, 95, 3792-3835. His ancestor Yayati is called, by anticipation 
or through lack of the historical sense, ‘augmentor of the Kuru race,’ 
MBh i, 86, 3541-2; and so also Samavarana, MBh i, 171, 6527; 172, 
6562; 173, 6611. 

° Kuros tu dayitah putrah Sudhanva Jabnur eva ca 

Pariksito mahatejah pravara§ carimardanah 

* * * 
Parikgitasya dayado babhiva Janamejayah 
Janamejayasya putris tu traya eva maharathah 
SratasenOgrasenau ca Bhimasenas ca namatah 
Jahnus tv ajanayat putram Suratham nama bhimipam 
Surathasya tu dayado viro raja Vidirathah—&c. 


2465 I 
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sous, Pariksit I! the eldest, Jahnu and Sudhanvgn. The account 
deals first: with Sudhanvan’s descendants, an offshoot, in which was 
Vasu who conquered and founded anew the kingdoms of Cedi and 
Magadha: its genealogy is noticed separately infra. The account 
then returns to the main line, to Pariksit I’s lineage. His son was 
Janamejaya II, and his sons were Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhima- 
sena. Then the account drops them, passes to Jahnu, and gives his 
descendants who became the main Paurava line? Srutasena, Ugra- 
sena and Bhimasena are not described as kings, and the fact that 
their line stops and the account passes to Jahnu’s son Suratha as 
king shows that Janamejaya’s branch lost the sovereignty, which 
then vested in Suratha. The cause of this is explained by a story 
told earlier in the genealogy. Janamejaya II injured the rishi 
Gargya’s son and was cursed by Gargya; he was abandoned by his 
people, and was in great affliction; he sought help from the rishi 
Indrota Daivapa Saunaka, who purified him with a horse-sacrifice. 
He did not however recover the sovereignty, and so his three sons 
passed into oblivion. 

The Mahabharata’s two genealogies of the main line are different 
and mutually inconsistent, though if the group of kings, Sarva- 
bhauma to Rksa II, be brought from the first portion into its 
proper place here, the second genealogy approximates to the Purana 


1 Written indifferently as Parfksit and Parfksita. 

? Vis, Gar and Ag agrce with this réswmé, except that Vis and Gar 
(unless its reading be amended) make Janamejaya’s three sons his 
brothers. Bhag says Pariksit I had no offspring. Ag follows Hv with 
one or two more mistakes. MBh i, 3, 661-2 und Bhag ix, 22, 35 con- 
fuse this- Janamejaya II with the later Pariksit’s son Janamejaya III, 
who reigned after the Bharata battle; and then make the same mistake 
as Vis and Gar. Var 193, 1-5 also confuses them. The Pariksit who 
got Vamadeva’s horses was a different person, a king of Ayodhya (MBh ii, 
192, 13145, 13179 f.), and probahly the same as Paripatra of that line. 

8 Va 93, 21-6. Bd iii, 68, 20-6. Hv 30, 1608-13. Br 12, 9-15. 
Lg i, 66, 71-7, Also MBh xii, 150 to 152, which amplifies and brah- 
manizes it. 

« This explains the allusions in the Satapatha Brahm (xiii, 5, 4, 1) and 
Saikbayana Sr Stitra (xvi, 9, 7) to Janamejaya Pariksita and his three 
sons (not brothers), the Pariksitiyas, and also the question in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (iii, 3), ‘Whither have the Pariksitas gone?’ if 
their extinction be implied: but the answer ‘Thither where aévamedha 
sacrificers go’ suggests the opposite, because such sacrifices procured great 
blessings, as is declared in this story in MBh xii, 152, 5674. See Weber, 
Hist. of Indian Lit., pp, 125~6, 135-6, 186: and Vedic Index, i, p. 520. 
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account. The Brahma, Harivaméa and Agni omit them all except 
Rksa IT. 
The Dvimidhas. 


The Dvimidha dynasty is given by six Puranas.! It is derived: 
correctly by the Vayu, Visnu, Garuda’ and Bhagavata, but is 
wrongly attributed to Ajamidha by the Matsya and Harivarnéa; and 
the Vignu by the loss of words, that closed the South Paficila 
dynasty with Bhallita’s son Janamejaya ang opened this, says 
Dvimidha was Bhallita’s son and thus tacks it on to that line. 
This is clearly wrong, because it thus makes Ugrayudha of this 
dynasty the tenth descendant from Bhallata, but he killed Bhallata’s 
son Janamejaya, and both of fhem were contemporaries of Bhisma, 
as will be explained in chapter XIIT.? As regards the kings the 
lists agree generally (the Vayu and Matsva having the best texts), 
with however some mistakes, Thus the Visnu, Garuda and Bhaga- 
vata omit four kings, Sudharman to Rukmaratha; and the Bhiga- 
vata, misunderstanding the relation of teacher and disciple between 
Hiranyanabha of Kosala and king Krta,? wrongly introduces the 
former here as Krta’s father, and also wrongly assigns the last five 
kings as Nipa’s descendants in the South Paficila line. The Vayu, 
Matsya and Harivarnga declare that in Sarvabhauma’s lineage was 
Mahant Paurava, thus indicating a gap between them. This line 
is set, out in the Table of Genealogies in chapter XII. 


North Patedala. 


This dynasty, which reigned in the portion of Paficdla north of 
the Ganges, is given by eight Puranas.4 All are in substantial 
agreement (except that the Brahma is incomplete) down to Divo- 
dasa’s son Mitrayu. Then divergencies occur as regards Mitrayu’s 
son and Srfijaya and Cyavana-Paficajana, and the Brahma, Hari- 
varnéa and Agni call Sudasa Somadatta. After thatallagree. This 


1 Va 99, 184-93. Mat 49, 70-9. Hv 20, 1075-85. Vis iv, 19, 13- 
15. Gar i, 140, 14-16, Bhag ix, 27, 27-30. 

2? Mat in a brahmanical fable says wrongly that Ugrityudha, and so 
this dynasty, belonged to the Solar race (49, 61). 

3 So Va, Hv and Mat. Also Bd ii, 35,38-40, 49: Va 61, 33, 35, 44; 
and Vig ili, 6, 4, 7. 

4 Va 99, 194~211 and Mat 50, 1-16, which have the best text. Hv 
32, 1777-94. Br 13, 93-101. Vig iv, 29, 15-18. Ag 277, 18-25. 
Gar i, 140, 17-24. Bhig ix, 21, 30 to 22, 3. 
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North Paiticala Dynasty 
Ajamidha 
Nha 
sisi 


Purujanu or Purujati 








Rksa 
Bhrmyasgva 
(who had five sons called the Pajicalas) 
| Paes [reer Silchar el 

Mudgala ! Srijaya Brhadisu Yavinara Kampilya 

+ a king or Kapila, 
Brahmistha == Indraseni or Krmiliéva 

nae 
Vadhryasva == Menaka 
I 


| | ; = 
a ag (Atithigya) Ahaly a == Saradvant (Angirasa) 
| 





Mitrayu 


Maitreya Soma ? 
(whose successor was, apparently his son,) Satananda 


Srijaya 
Cyavana-Paficajana (Pijavana) 
Sudasa (Sudis)-Somadatta 
Sahadeva (Suplan) Satyadhrti 
si ao | 


Jantu 
(whose distant descendant was) 


Preata 


I | 
Drupada Krpa Krpi 


1 From Mudgala were descended the Maudgalyas ; see chap. XXIII. 
? From him were the Maitreyas, brahmans, 
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is a very noteworthy dynasty, because many of its kings play an 
important part in the Rigveda. Paficajana appears to be a 
mistake for the Vedic Pijavana, and Sudisa is the Vedic 
Sudis.! It stands with its incidental imformation as in the 
preceding table. 

Bhrmyaéva’s territory was apparently subdivided among his five 
sons as petty rajas. The eldest branch soon rose to prominence 
under Vadhryagva, Divodasa, and Sudas. It decayed after Sudas’ 
death and was subdued by Samvarana of the main Hastinipura 
line? It then became insignificant, and so there is a large gap 
after Jantu until Prsgata revived the dynasty in Bhisma’s time. 
Drona with the aid of the Hastinapura princes conquered Prgata’s 
son Drupada, retained North Paficala for himself, and transferred 
him to South Paiicila,? so that this family reigned over South 
Paficila in the period treated of inthe Mahabharata. From Srijaya 
of the main branch here were descended the Sriijayas and from 
Somaka the Somakas, both of which families attended Drupada * 
who was a Somaka.” This dynasty is also noteworthy because it 
became brahmaniec, as will be explained in chapter XXIII. 


South Paticdla. 


This dynasty, which reigned south of the Ganges and was 
descended from Ajamidha as mentioned above, is given by six 
Puranas. All these are in general agreement down to Nipa except 
that there is much variation in the names of the first five kings. 
From Ntpa were descended the Nipas. Then all agree substantially, 
except that the Matsya wrongly derives Nipas chief son Samara 
and Samara’s successors from a younger son of Senajit by a mis- 
reading of Karyae ca for Kimmlye; the Bhagavata omits most of 
these successors, and the Garuda the last three kings, The Visnu 
omits the last king Jamamejaya and wrongly tacks the Dvimidha 
line on to this (see above). 


» This dynasty is considered in chap. X, aud fully in JRAS, 1918, 
pp. 229 f. 

* See eynchrouisms in chap. XIV. 

® MBh i, 138, 5444-5513; 266, 6841-54. 

* Spiijayas, MBh i, 135, 5476: vi, 26, 631: &¢. Somakas, i, 185, 
6975; 195, 7174: vi, 75, 3288: &e. Both, vi, 89, 3889; 90, 3952. 

® Called Sawmaki, MBhb i, 131, 5192. 

* Va 99, 167, 170-182. Mat 49, 47-59. Hv 20, 1055-73. Vis iv, 
19,11~13, Gar i, 140, 10-13, Bhag ix, 21, 22-26. 
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Cedi, Magadha, &c. 


The dynasties in these countries were descended from Kuru’s son 
Sudbanvan (ante), and the genealogy is found in seven Puranas.? 
His fourth successor, Vasu, conquered the kingdom of Cedi,? which 
belonged to the Yadavas (ante), and obtained the title Caidyo- 
paricara, ‘the overcomer of the Caidyas’. He also subdued and 
annexed the adjoining countries as far as Magadha. He had five 
sons, Brhadratha, Pyatyagraha, Kuga or Kugamba called Maniva- 
hana, Yadu (or Lalittha), and a fifth Mavella, Mathailya or Maruta. 
He divided his territories and established them in separate 
kingdoms. They were the Vasava kings, and occupied countries 
and towns named after themselves.t Cedi and Magadha were 
two of those Lingdoms, two others from their position must have 
been Kaugambi and Karisa,’ but the fifth is not clear. 

The eldest son Brhadratha took Magadha and founded the famous 
Barhadratha dynasty there.® Kuga or Kusimba obviously had 
Kaugimbi, Pratyagraha may have taken Cedi, and Yadu Kariisa. 
It seems probable the fifth kingdom’ was Matsya. The Matsyas 
existed before (probably as a Yadava tribe), because they were 
opponents of Sudas;* and Vasu may have conquered this country 
also, which adjoined Cedi on the north-west. There is no account 
given anywhere about the Matsya dynasty, except that fable® 


1 Vi 99, 217-28. Mat 50, 23-34. Hv 32, 1801-13. Vis iv, 29, 19. 
Ag 277, 27-31. Gar i, 140, 25-30. Bhag ix, 22, 4-9. Also one MS. 
of Br, see Br 13, 109, note. 

2 MBh i, 63, 2334~5, 2342. Va 93, 26-7. Bad iii, 68,27. Hv 30, 
1614-15. Br 12, 15-16. 

5 This title was afterwards misunderstood as Caidya Uparicara, and 
wparicara was taken to mean ‘moving on high’, and so fable said he 
could soar through the air. So upari-cara, MBh i, 63, 2367: Vig iv, 
19,19: Gari, 140,26: &c. Urdhva-cérin, Va 57,110: Mat 143, 25-6: 
Bd ii, 30 31: &c. Antariksa-gu, Va 99, 220: Mat 50, 26: Hv 32, 
1804: cf. MBh xii, 339, 12834. He was also called ra@joparicara, MBh 
xii, 838, 12754: 339, 12838. 

* MBh i, 63, 2360-5; and genealogies above. Rim i, 32, 1-11 is 
wrong, a jumble of several dynasties. 

* Pad vi, 274, 16-17 says Dantavakra (king of Kariasa) was of Caidya 
lineage. 

5 Also Hv 117, 6598. 

7 Mavellakas are mentioned, MBh vii, 91, 3255: viii, 5, 138. 

® Rigv vii, 18, 6. See the positions of Sudisa and Vasu in the Table 
of Genealogies in chap. XII. 

* MBh i, 63, 2371-98: impossible even chronologically as regards Kali. 
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made Vasu the parent, through a fish, of two children, the fisher- 
maiden Kali (p. 69) and a son named Matsya, who became a king. 
The genealogies in the Visnu and Bhagavata insert Matsya among 
Vasu’s sons, and those in the other Puranas add Kali and Matsya 
to the above five. Thus tradition suggests that one of Vasu’s sons 
was king of Matsya, and’ except to account for this there was no 
reason for introducing him into that fable: possibly then the fifth 
son should be Matsya, and his kingdom Matsya. 

After Vasu the genealogies give only the Megadha dynasty. All 
are in general agreement, subject to variations in names, except 
that the Brahma ends with Brhadratha’s grandson Rsabha, and the 
Visnu and Bhagavata by abbreviation make Jarasandha Brhadratha’s 
son. As regards the collateral dynasties we know only the kings 
who reigned in the Pandavas’ time, namely, Damaghoga, his son 
Sigupala Sunttha, and his son Dhrstaketu, kings of Cedi;1 
Vrddhagarman and his son Dantavakra, kings of Kariisa ;? Virata, 
king of Matsya.® 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL CREDIBILITY OF THE GENEALOGIES 


THe question naturally arises whether credence can be attached 
to the foregoing royal genealogies. Kingdoms and dynasties existed, 
as we know even from the Vedie literature, and their genealogies 
must have existed and would have been preserved as long as the 
dynasties endured. It is incredible that the students of ancient 
traditional lore, who existed continuously as pointed out in 
chapter II, discarded or lost those famous genealogies and preserved 
spurious substitutes. This doesnot mean that spurious genealogies 
were never fabricated, for some were devised as will be noticed ; 
but fictitious pedigrees presuppose genuine pedigrees, and it is absurd. 


1 MBh i, 187, 7028-9: ii, 44, 1575-96: v, 79, 2857: &c. Va 96, 
157-8. Mat 46,6. Hv 35,1930; 117, 6599-6601. Br 14,20. Bd 
iii, 71, 158-9. Vig iv, 24, 11. 

2 Va 96, 255. Bd iii, 71, 166. Hv 35, 1931-2, Br 14, 21-2. 
MBh ii, 13, 575, 517. Vig iv, 24, 11. 

* MBh iv, 5, 245-75; 7, 225; 68, 2164. 
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to suppose that fiction completely ousted truth: so that, if any one 
maintains that these genealogies are worthless, the burden rests on 
him to produce, not mere doubts and suppositions, but substantial 
grounds and reasons for his assertion, Common sense thus shows 
that these genealogies cannot be fictitious, and the foregoing question 
is narrowed down to this, whether they can be accepted as sub- 
stantially trustworthy. Their credibility can be tested in various ways. 

First, by contemporary corroboration, and here we have a signal 
instance in the largeeagreement between the genealogy of the North 
Paficala kings and the incidental references to many of them in the 
Rigveda.} 

Mudgala (called Bharmyasva by the Anukramani) is mentioned 
in hymn x, 202, 5,9; Indraseni? in verse 2,and Vadhryagva may 
be hinted at by the words vadhring yujd in verse 12. Vadhryasva 
is named in x, 69,1 f., and in vi, 62,1, which says Divodisa was 
his son. Sriijaya is mentioned in iv, 15,4. Cyavana is probably 
meant in x, 69, 5, 6,° and his other name Pajicajana is no doubt 
a misreading of Pijavana. His son Sudasa is named as Sudis 
Paijavana in vii, 78, 22, 23, and verse 25 says Sudas was son (i.e. 
descendant) of Divodasa. Aitareya Brahmana vii, 34 says Sahadeva 
was descended from Sriijaya, and hymn iv, 15, 7-10 says Somaka 
was his son. Further, iti, 53,9, 11, 12, 24 and vi, 16, 19 show 
that Divodiisa and Sudas were descendants of Bharata. In all 
these particulars the hymns agree with the gencalogy, and they 
are too numerous and too closely interrelated to permit of any doubt 
that these Vedic kings were the North Paricala kings. 

Further, references to Vadhryaégva’s fire in x, 69, 2, 4,9, 10 show 
that he and its reputed author, his descendant, Sumitra, exercised 
priestly functions; and so also as regards Divodasa and his fire in 
viii, 105, 2. Hymn i, 130, 7, 10 proves that some of the descen- 
dants of Divodasa the warrior were rishis and brahmans ; and x, 133 
is attributed to Sudas. These allusions confirm the statements 
in the genealogy that Mudgala’s descendants were ‘ksatriyan 
brahmans ’, as will be discussed in chapter XXIII. 

This is the only dynasty to which connected references occur in 
the Rigveda and that can be tested thereby. Those references 


? Fully discussed in JRAS, 1918, pp. 229 f. 

* Also MBh iii, 773, 10093. 

5 Cyavano ... apratiratho of the genealogy = Sura wa dhrenuf 
Cyavanak of the hymn. 
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entirely corroborate the genealogy ; and the statements in the 
latter show that it could not have been framed therefrom but was 
independent. Its genuineness, accuracy and independence prove that 
it must have been contemporaneous with the dynasty and as old 
as the hymns themselves. This conclusion affords a very strong 
presumption that the other genealogies are also genuine and true ; 
the want of evidence regarding them is wholly on the side of the 
Vedic literature, and its silence proves nothing adverse. 

Secondly, the genealogies are corroboratedeby the testimony of 
other works in their support. Of this we have a cogent instance 
in the Raghuvamsa and the Ayodhya genealogy. The Puranas 
give one version of that genealogy and the Ramayana another and 
absolutely incompatible version as already pointed out (chap. VIII), 
and those Puranas and the Ramayana were in existence when 
Kalidasa composed the Raghuvarnga; yet he followed the Puranic 
version in the portion of the genealogy that he gives which is 
common to both. Putting aside Diltpa, because the comparison 
from him is uncertain, since the Ramayana names only one Diltpa 
while the Puranas mention two, and starting from Raghu about 
whom there is no doubt, he gives four kings, Raghu, Aja, Dagaratha 
and Rama as in the Puranas, instead of the Ramayana version of 
14 or 15 kings; so that he virtually declares the Puranas are night 
and the Ramayana wrong. His work also testifies that the Puranic 
version is no late composition, but was so well established as 
authoritative in his time that even the Ramayana could not in- 
validate it; and proves that, as his entire list’from Diltpa II down 
to Agnivarna agrees substantially with the list in the Vayu, Brah- 
manda, Brahma, Harivaméa and Visnu, the Puranic list was the 
same substantially in his time as we have it now. If then the 
Puranic genealogy of Ayodhya was held to be right then, in spite 
of the Rimiyana, that is strong evidence that it is ancient and 
trustworthy. It is reasonable to conclude that equal care has been 
bestowed on the other dynasties, and there is a strong presumption 
that they had been equally well preserved during the preceding 
centuries, that is, that they are the original genealogies and there- 
fore genuine. 

Thirdly, the existence of spurious genealogies testifies in favour 
of these genealogies. They are of two kinds, first, the wrong 
derivation of true genealogies, and secondly, wholly spurious” 
pedigrees. Of the former kind several have been noticed in 
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chapter IX, and the plainest instance is the derivation of, the 
Kanyakubja dynasty from Ajamidha of the Paurava line, which 
has been demonstrated there to be wrong. Of wholly spurious 
genealogies there are two kinds, first the brahman vamsas, which 
will be dealt with afterwards (chapters XVI f.) and are obviously 
late attempts to construct vatngas out of the information that was 
available; and secondly, imaginary genealogies, such as those con- 
nected with Daksa and creation, and that of the various kinds 
of Fires.! The difference between the royal genealogies and such 
genealogies is most striking, revealing the distinction between 
what is genuine and what is a fake. 

An excellent instance of a spurious, genealogy is the account of 
the Yadavas in the Harivaméa (94, 5188 f.). It says Madhu, a 
king who reigned from Madhuvana on the river Jumna to Surastra 
and Anarta (Gujarat), was descended from Yadu and Yayati (5164). 
His daughter married Haryasva, a scion of the Aiksviku race, 
and their son was Yadu, and from this Yadu were descended the 
Yadavas (5180, 5191). It thus makes Madhu both a Yadava and 
also grandfather of Yadu the ancestor of the Yidavas. It says the 
Yadu race thus issued from the Iksvaku race (5289), although it 
acknowledges that Madhu was already a Yadava, and introduces 
the further absurdity that this Yadu was like his ancestor Piru 
(5176). Lastly, it styles Madhu a Daitya (5148) and a Danava 
(5157),? although it acknowledges he was of the Lunar race (5165). 
The whole story is a mass of absurd confusion; and the confusion 
is carried on into the dccounts of this Yadu’s five sons (95, 5205 f.), 
except the short passage (5242-8) which appears to contain genuine 
tradition because it is corroborated elsewhere (see chapter XIV). 

Fourthly, by the treatment of defects and mistakes, These were 
inevitable in the handing down of tradition, but there was a real 
endeavour to ascertain and preserve the genealogies correctly, because, 
as shown in chapter II, there were men who made a special study 
of ancient genealogies, and certain terms used, such as vamsavittama 
and iechanti, indicate that tradition was carefully examined and the 
best adopted. It was afterwards, when the brahmans ‘obtained the 
custody of the Puranas, that questionable influences came into play. 


1 MBh iii, 218 to 220. Vai 29,1f. Mat 51,2f. Visi, 20,14-17. &c. 

® Hv 55, 3060-3110, which tells part of the same story, also calls 
Madhu a Danava (3061), and his ‘son’ Lavana a Danava (3063) and a 
Daitya (3086). 
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Still it was difficult to make material changes which would not be 
inconsistent with statements elsewhere, and as they lacked the 
historical sense they could hardly accomplish that, and so their errors 
can be detected. Many instances of defects and mistakes have 
been noticed in the preceding chapters, and only two need be cited 
here as illustrations. As regards defects, there is the gap in the 
Paurava pedigree between Tarnsu and Dusyanta: the text in the 
oldest and best Puranas remains confused, and it is the later com- 
positions that attempt to reconstruct the descent. As regards 
mistakes, the fact that the Rigveda, Aitareya Briahmana and 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra connect ‘ Visvamitra’ withthe Bharatas 
in no way disturbed the best Puranas in their derivation of the 
Kanyakubja dynasty from Ayu’s son Amivasu ; and the derivation 
of it from Bharata’s descendant Ajamidha was manifestly known 
to be doubtful, because the Brahma and Harivaméa, though they 
give it, give also the true version, and none of the other Puranas 
adopted it except the late Agni: so that mistaken post-Vedic 
interpretation was powerless to overthrow the kgatriya tradition, 
and even the late brahmanical Bhagavata was unmoved by it. 
Fifthly, by a comparison of these with brahman genealogies, 
The brahmans, and the Puranic brahmans as much as other 
brahmans, had a natural and obvious incentive to preserve and, 
if necessary, to fabricate brahman genealogies. The brahmans have 
constituted a priestly power unique in history; they aggrandized 
themselves in every way and their pretensions have been notorious ; 
yet, as pointed out (chapter XVI), they have produced no real 
brahman genealogy. If then they did not construct their own 
genealogies, it is absurd to suppose they fabricated elaborate kgatriya 
genealogies ; and the only reasonable conclusion is that these 
genealogies are ancient and genuine ksatriya tradition which was 
incorporated in the Purana. The internal evidence corroborates 
this, for these genealogies in the earliest Puranas are, on the 
whole, manifestly ksatriya literature, as, for instance, the stories 
of Triganku and Sagara, so often alluded to, show. 
_ Sixthly, the genealogies declare that from time to time members 
of royal families became brahmans as the Kanvas (chapter XTX), or 
became kgatriyan brahmans, many of whom developed into true 
brahman gotras, as will be explained in chapter XXIII. Such. 
statements cannet have originated with the brahmans, because it 
was not to the interest of any brahman gotra to allege such a 
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beginning, and it is incredible that they, deeply interested as they 
were in exalting their own status, would have asserted that any 
brahman gotra sprang from kgatriyas, except the Visvamitras, 
whose ksatriya ancestry was notorious; and in fact their Vedic 
literature says nothing about such matters. These statements were 
too damaging to exclusive brahmanic pretensions. The brahmans 
then did not put them into the genealogies. The statements came 
from kgatriya sources, and were notices which occurred naturally in 
the course of the royat genealogies. The Puranic brahmans found 
these notices therein and preserved them, although Vedic brahmans 
ignored suchsfacts. The statements therefore were genuine ancient 
tradition and were known to be true, beyond gainsaying ; so the 
Vignu, a late brahmanic Purana, acknowledyes them freely, and 
even the Bhagavata, later still and more avowedly brahmanic, 
though it ignores some of them, yet admits the most important 
eases. The statements must have originated with the incidents 
they describe, and therefore the genealogies which contain them 
were equally ancient and contemporaneous, and these considerations 
show that all was preserved with care. 

Seventhly, the genealogies give an account, how the Aryans 
dominated North India and the north-west of the Dekhan, and 
it is the only account to be found in the whole of Sanskrit literature 
of that great ethnological fact. They do not allude to that con- 
quest except in very general terms,’ yet those terms show they 
did know of it. They give no actual account of that, but the 
genealogies when co-ordinated show how the ‘ Aila’ race extended 
its rule over precisely the very regions over which the Aryans 
established themselves. This subject will be fully dealt with here- 
after (chapter XXV). This outeome was not the object of the 
genealogies, and they were not constructed to establish it; hence 
the fact that they do tacitly disclose how a great ethnological 
change took place is strong evidence that they are genuine and true. 

Against the statements of the Puranas and Mahabharata about 
matters of traditional history, arguments from Vedic literature are 
adduced of two kinds—arguments from statements and allusions, 
and arguments ex silentio. Both these have been discussed already 


1} As where it is said, the five races descended from Yayati, namely, the 
Yadavas, Turvasus, Anavas, Druhyus and Pauravas, overspread the entire 
earth. Va 99 103; 99, 462. ‘Bd iii, 68, 105-6. Hv 30, 1619-20. 
Lg i, 67,26. Kari, 22,11. Br 12, 20-1. 
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in pages 10-12. Only a few remarks need be added here. As 
regards statements in that literature, contemporary references to 
historical matters are trustworthy, and they do not clash with 
ksatriya historical tradition in the Puranas as far as [ am aware ; 
but references to prior traditional history have no such authority, 
though they may be of use. Arguments regarding historical 
matters drawn from the silence of that literature are particularly 
worthless. Thus it is a mistake to assert that, because the Rigveda 
makes no mention of the Aila (or Lunar) raee, there was no such 
race! One might argue with more force that, because the banyan, 
the most characteristic tree of India, is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda,? there were none in India when the hymns were 
composed. 

These considerations show that the genealogies have strong 
claims to acceptance. This does not mean that they are complete 
and altogether accurate, because no human testimony is free from 
defects and errors; and it has been shown in the preceding pages, 
and more will appear in the following pages, that there are defects, 
gaps and errors in them, especially when taken singly, but many 
of these blemishes can be corrected by collating the various texts, 
and others can be remedied by statements found elsewhere. Never- 
theless, it is quite clear that they are genuine accounts and are 
substantially trustworthy. They give us history as handed down 
in tradition by men whose business it was to preserve the past ; 
and they are far superior to historical statements in the Vedic 
literature, composed by brahmans who lacked the historical sense 
and were little concerned with mundane affairs. 


' JRAS, 1914, p. 735 ® Macdoneil, Sansk. Lit., pp. 146-7 


CHAPTER XI 
CONSIDERATION OF NAMES 


WHE the genealogies are examined, differences are found in that 
@ name or even several names appear in one or more lists while 
wanting in others. These variations are often unsubstantial, and 
may be due to faults Sometimes in the MSS and sometimes in the 
structure of the genealogy itself. The former faults arise through 
copyists’ mistakes or defects in the MSS. Omissions may include 
one or two kings, as will appear on comparing the common text of 
the Vayn and Matsya in the North Paficala dynasty, or a group of 
kings, as will appear from the common text of the Brahmanda and 
Vayu in the Vaisala dynasty.“ A case where a passage is in the 
process of disappearing occurs in the Brahma when compared with 
its counterpart in the Harivarnéa in the North Paficila dynasty.® 
Large omissions would be due to loss of pages in the ancient MSS ; 
and the clearest example of this is the great lacuna in the Brah- 
manda (p. 78). ; 

Variations in the structure of a genealogy may be due to one or 
other of six causes, and in illustrating them it will be convenient 
to choose mainly from the Ayodhya line. First, a name may be 
left out by mere omission, probably accidental ; thus the Bhagavata 
and Karma omit Ambarisa, and the Harivaméga omits Hiranyanabha, 
both well-known kings. Secondly, little-known kings are omitted ; 
thus the Matsya, Padma, Linga and Kurma insert after Drdhaéva 
a king Pramoda, whom the other Puranas omit, and they and the 
Agni and Garuda omit Prasenajit, father of Yuvanasva I, whom all 
the others mention. There is no good reason to think that either 
Pramoda or Prasenajit has been invented, and the omission is no 
doubt due to their unimportance. Thirdly, names have been dis- 
placed; and thus the Matsya, Padmaand Agni misplace Dilipa II, 
Dirghabahu, Raghu and Aja as Raghu, Dilipa, Aja and Dirgha- 
bahu. Fourthly, a name has been converted into an epithet; thus 
most Puranas make Dirghabahu and Raghu father and son, and 
the Matsya, Padma and Agni treat them as separate, but the 


1 Va 99, 208~9. Mat 50, 15. ? Bd iii. 61, 4-5. Va 86, 4-9, 
5 Br 13, 97 and note thereto. Hv 32, 1781-90. 
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Brahma, Harivarnéa and Siva treat Dirghabahu us an epithet of 
Raghu, the Raghuvaméa omits him accordingly, and the Garuda 
mentions him, omitting Raghu. Here the weight of authority is 
in favour of Dirghabahu as a separate king and not as an epithet 
of Raghu.! Fifthly, an epithet may conversely be turned into 
aking; thus the Vigsnu, Agni and Bhagavata coin new sons for 
Satvata the Yadava out of the epithets applied to his genuine sons 
(chapter IX) ; and the epithet Kausalya belonging to Hiranyanabha 
as king of Kosala becomes a separate king Kauéalya, his son, in 
the Raghuvarhéa (xviii, 27). Lastly, there may be a pure blunder, 
as where the Matsya, Padma and Agni turn Satyavrata Triganku’s 
wife Satyaratha into a son Satyaratha, and where the Garuda 
changes Mandhatr’s wife Bindumati into a son Bindumahya. 

Differences occur also in names, but they are often superficial, 
and a few are noticed here out of the many that may be cited. 
Names are curtailed. Sometimes the-final component is omitted, 
thus Kaficanaprabha of the Kinyakubja dynasty becomes merely 
Kaficana in the Visnu and Garuda; Rohitasva of the Ayodhya line 
is generally called Rohita; and Bhima Pandava’s full name was 
Bhimasena.? In other cases the first component is omitted, thus 
Devatithi of the Pauravas becomes Atithi in the Garuda; and the 
Bhagavata calls Prasenajit of Ayodhya Senajit. Similarly the 
prefix su not seldom disappears in the later Puranas, and so Sugruta 
of Videha becomes Sruta in the Bhagavata, which abounds in such 
modifications and also attempted emendations, Again names may 
be altered by misreadings, as Vasumata a/as Sumati of Ayodhya 
by an easy misreading of v as c or wee versa.4 Further, names are 
changed by metathesis, thus Durdama of the Haihayas appears as 
Durmada in the Vayu and Brahmanda, and the rishi Indrapramati 
appears as Indrapratima.° 

Another cause of variation, which is only superficial, is the use 
of synonyms. Thus Anenas, son of Ayu, appears as Vipapman ; 
Ksemadhanvan of Ayodhya as Sudhanvan in the Agni; Kalmiisa- 


1 Dirghabahu was a name; so one of Dhrtarastra’s sons, MBh i, 67, 
2740: vi, 97, 4349: vii, 164, 7337. 

2 MBh i, 67, 2746; 124, 4854. So in tales, as Sindhu for Sindhu- 
dvipa, Br. 769, 4, 19. 

* So in tales, as Kundal« for Manikundala, Br 170, 4, 52. 

“ Vayu 88, 76, jaye Vaswmato nrpahk, and Brahmanda iii, 63, 75, 
jajite ca Sumatir arpah. 

> Ba ii, 32, 115: ili, 8, 96-7, Va59, 105; 70, 88. Mat 745, 110. 
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pada of Ayodhya as Kalmasanghri;! and Hiranyavarman, king of 
Dasarna, appears as Hemavarman and Kaficanavarman.* 

Real differences also occur in names, and many of these are 
easily explainable as misreadings of old scripts. A few out of many 
such cases may be given here, and the probable mutation is suggested, 
but in some instances it might have taken place reversely. 

Thus misreadings of // and »v (or 6) are not uncommon, Vyusi- 
tasva of Ayodhya is Dhyusitagva in the Vayu; Suvarman of 
Dvimidha’s line in the Vayu is Sudharman in the Matsya and 
Harivamsa ; and in the Videha line Pratindhaka of the Ramayana 
is Pratinvaka in the Vayu and Pratimbaka in the Brahminda; and 
the Bhagavata by a double misreading transforms Tridhanvan of 
Ayodhys into Tribandhana. Similarly Aradhi of the Paurava 
linc in the Vayu is Arivin in the Visnu; and by a further easy 
misreading of + as v in the later script Aradhi becomes Avadhita 
in the Garuda, and by a second easy mistake between v and ¢ 
Arfivin appears as Avacina in the Mahabhirata (i, 95, 3771). Some 
of these changes seem to be due to a desire to emend a name so as 
to make it intelligible. 

Among easy misreadings of other letters, the following may be 
cited. By reading ¢ as + Trasadasyu of Ayodhya (shortened 
probably to Zrasada) was altered to Vasuda in the Matsya. By 
confusing 7, kr, kra and fw in later mediaeval script, Rta of Videha 
in the Viyu and Visnu is Krta in some copies of the Vayu and 
Kratu in the Brahmainda; Krteyu of the Pauravas in the Vayu 
is Rteyu in the Visnu and Garuda; and Rtujit of Videha in the 
Vigsnu became, by a further easy mistake hetween ¢w and /u in later 
script, Kulajit in the Garuda. By confusion between ¢@/ and gh in 
the later script, we find in the Druhyu line Dharma is Gharma in 
the Agni and Garuda; and Dhrta is Ghrta in the Matsya, Hari- 
vainsa and Agni, while Ghrta by a further easy misreading is 
Dy ata in the Brahma, Again / andj are sometimes easily mistaken 
in the later script, so in the Videha line Devarfta and Kirtiraita are 
Devarija and Kirtiraja in some copies of the Vayu. P and y were 
easily confused, so in the Paurava line Sampati = Samyati of tle 
Mahibhirata and Agni; and Ahampati of the Visnu and Bhaga- 
vata = Ahamyati of the Mahabharata (i, 95, 3766-8). So also 


1 Ag 272, 31-2. Bhag ix, 9, 18. 
® MBh vy, 190, 7419; 193, 7493, 7506, 7511 and 7518. 
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th and py, and thus in the Turvasu line Sarntha of the Vayu = 
Sartpya of the Brahmanda. Again ¢ and 44 were sometimes rather 
alike, so in the Ayodhya line Sindhudvipa = Bhindhudvipa of the 
Visnu, and Prasugruta = Prabhusuta of the Brahmanda. In the 
mediaeval script gu and sva might be mistaken, and so Ahinagu of 
Ayodhya becomes Ahinaéva in the Agni.” Similarly Sankhana of 
Ayodhya (probably Ly metathesis, Khasana) appears as Khagana 
in the Bhagavata and Gana in the Garuda. 

The cohesion of a euphonic 7, or the treating of an initial 7 as 
belonging to the preceding word may explain in the Paurava line 
the forms Rahampati of the Harivarnsa and Ahampati of the Visnu 
and Bhagavata; also of Rantinira in the Vayu and Antinara 
in the Matsya, while Antinira and the form generally found, 
Matinaira, may perhaps be due to mistake between ma and a. 

Sometimes the connecting link between variant names is found 
readily in the Prakrit form. Ancient names do occur in both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit shape, for the famous Kanyakubja king 
appears as Gathi and Gathin in the brahmanical literature! and as 
Gidhi in the Epics and Puranas. The examination of names in 
this light is an interesting study. The most cogent illustration of 
connexion through Prakrit is the name of the famous Paurava 
king, who is called Dugyanta (with acommon variation Dugmanta) ? 
in the Mahabharata and Puranas, but Dussanta and Duhsanta in 
brahmanic tradition because his son Bharata is styled Daussanti 
and Dauhsanti in the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas re- 
spectively.? These forms can be reconciled through a Prakrit 
form Dussanta or Dussanta, of which they are different Sanskrit 
equivalents, the form Dusyanta being probably right and the 
brahmanic one mistaken. Similarly we have Nabhaka in Vedic 
literature and Nabhaga in the Puranic genealogies; and the 
Bhirgava rishi Apnavana’s name was ‘emended ’ to Atmavant (see 
chapter XVII). Other variant names which can be explained 
through Prakrit forms are the following in the Videha dynasty : 
Brhaduktha (Brahminda and Visnu) and Brhaduttha (Vayu), 


} For names cited from Vedic literature, see Vedic Index. 

? Hv 32, 1721-4. Vi 99, 133-4. Vis iv, 29, 2. 

5 Vedic Inde, i, 382. Also Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52, in its verses 
12 and 14. *Aitar Brahm viii, 23. Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 11-14, 
where the patronymic Saudyumni given to Bharata is probably a 
brahmanical mistake for Dausyanti, which it also calls him. 
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which, by an easy misreading of dra for du, appears as Brhadratha 
in the Ramfyana : Sakuni (Vayu and Brahmanda), through Sakuni, 
sa Kuni, appears as Kuni (Visnu), and by an easy mistake of Z for 
a as Kuli (Garuda): and Svagata (Vayu and Brahmanda) appears 
as Saévata in the Visnu, where the two forms may perhaps be 
connected through a possible Prakrit form read as Sagata or Sésata 
(g and § being mistaken). 

Other divergencies of this kind might be noticed, and will occur 
to any one who examines the variant names. All such variations 
are not material, however, because the distinguished kings are well 
known and the names of the less known kings are not important 
except as supplying links in the chain of a genealogy ; and as long 
as the descents are labelled, itis not material whether the labels are 
perfectly accurate. 

We may now consider sameness of name of different persons. It 
was quite common. Abundant examples might be given.’ A few 
of the more important are cited here, and others will be found on 
consulting Macdonell and Keith’s Vedie Index, Sérensen’s Index to 
the Mahabharata, and the Dictionaries. Forgetfulness of the fact 
that the same names reappeared in India as in other countries has 
led to the strangest conjectures and identifications. 

Sameness of name was well known among kings and princes, for 
it is expressly declared that there were a hundred Prativindhyas, 
Nagas, Haihayas, Dhrtaristras, Brahmadattas, Paulas, Svetas, 
Kagis and Kuéas, eighty Janamejayas, a thousand Sagabindus and 
two hundred Bhigmas and Bhimas:? also that there Were two 
Nalas, one king of Ayodhya and the other the hero of the ‘Story 
of Nala’. So there were two famous Arjunas, Kartavirya and 
Paindava, and a third in Rigveda i, 222, 5. The genealogical 
lists in chapter XII show that other names were not uncommon, 
such as Divodisa, Srfijaya and Sahadeva ; and the number of 
duplicates is very large. Further, it is expressly stated that in the 
main Paurava line were two Rksas, two Pariksits, three Bhimasenas 
and two Janamejayas; * and all these appear in that genealogy, if 

1 It is noticed in MBh i, 65, 2535. 


* Bd iii, 74, 267-9. Va 32, 49-52; 99, 453-5. MBh ii, 8, 333-6. 
Mat 273, 71-3. 

° Va 88, 174-5. Bad iii, 63, 173-4. Br 8, 80, 89. Hv 15, 815. 
830-1. lg i, 66, 24-5. Pad v, 8, 160-1 blunders over them. There 
were others besides, see Table of Genealogies in chap. XII 

* Br 13, 112-13. Hv 32, 1817-18, 
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we include Bhimasena Pandava, Similarly brahmans had the same 
names, thus there were two Saktis, four brahman Ramas, Jama- 
dagnya and three others,’ three named Suéravas,! two Sukas 
(pp. 64-5), &c. Also kings and brahmans often had the same 
names? There were two royal Ramas, one the famous king of 
Ayodhya and the other Balarama, besides four brahman Ramas 
mentioned above: four Krsnas at least, the king, Dvaipiyana- 
Vyasa, Devakiputra and Harita: five Babhrus, a son of the 
Yadava Lomapada, a king in the Druhyu line, the Yadava 
Devivrdha’s son, and two brahmans: and three Cyavanas, the 
Bhargava rishi and two kings, one of N. Paficila and the other” 
a descendant of Kuru. 

Moreover kings, princes, and brahmans had the same names as 
gods and mythological beings and heavenly bodies, There was a 
Varuna among the Vasisthas® and among the Bhargavas.4 Agni 
was the name of an Aurva rishi (p. 68) and of a maharsi.’ 
Called Bharata were (1) the famous Paurava king, (2) Rima’s 
brother, and (3) a mythical king after whom (it is said) India was 
called Bharatavarsa.© Aruna was the dawn, and two brahmans 
were so named. Sukra was the name of (1) the ancient Bhargava 
rishi, (2) the planet Venus,’ and (3) Jabala, Named Bali was an 
Anava king and also the Daitya king Vairocana (p. 63). Rishis 
and others were named after deities; and heavenly bodies were 
called after rishis and others, such as the seven stars of the 
Great Bear and the star Canopus. 

Further, kings and brahmans sometimes had the same names as 
peoples and places. Thus there were a people called Asmaka,® yet 
it was also the name of a king of Ayodhya® and of a brahman.?° 
Anga was the name of a country and people (East Bihar), and of 


1 See Vedic Indew. 

2 For the kings here mentioned, where other references are not given, 
consult the Table of Genealogies in chap. XII, and for the brahmans, 
Vedic Index. 

* See chap’ XVIII. 

* Annkramani and Vedarth on Rigvix, 65. Aitareya Brahm iii, 34, 1. 

5 Aitareya Brahm vii, 5, 34. 

° Va 33, 1-2. Bd ii, 14,60-2. Lg i, 47, 20, 24. Vis ii, 2, 28, 32. 

7 See chap. XVI: both called Usanas also. 

8 MBh vii, 37, 1605-8; 85, 3049; viii, 8, 237. Hv 119, 6724. 
Apparently in the Dekhan. 

* See geftealogy, and MBh i, 122, 4737; 177, 6791. 

10 MBh xii, 47, 1592. 
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the king after whom it was said to have been called, and also of the 
reputed author (Aurava) of Rigveda x, 138. Aja, king of Ayodhya, 
had the same name as a people. Puskara was the name of (1) a son 
of Rama’s brother Bharata, (2) Nala’s brother in the ‘Story of 
Nala’, (8) a town, the modern Pokhar, (4) one of the mythical 
continents, and (5) many‘ other persons. Kurz, the Paurava king, 
had the same name as the people, the northern Kurus who dwelt 
beyond the Himalayas. Such similarity in name must not confuse 
what is wholly different. Thus king Kuru had nothing to do with 
the northern Kurus, and to connect him with them merely because 
of their common name is on a par with saying that Ahga Aurava 
mentioned above was an Anga; or that Agmaka king of Ayodhya 
was an Agmaka; or that the brahman Kirita was one of the rude 
Kirdta folk. 

There are no passages, as far as I know, that lend colour to any 
connexion between king Kuru’s descendants (the Kurus) and the 
northern Kurus, except perhaps two: one says that in the time of 
Dhrtarastra’s and Pandu’s youth the southern Kurus rivalled the 
northern Kurus;! and the other says that, when the victorious 
Pandavas re-entered Hastinapura, flags waving tn the wind displayed 
in a way (va) the southern and northern Kurus.2 The people of 
Hastinapura were not Kurus, but the name Kuru of the royal family 
was extended to their people and country according to a common 
Indian usage.? Both passages occur in rhapsodies on the extra- 
ordinary happiness of the Kaurava kingdom at those times, and the 
similarity of name suggested the comparison of the Kurus (Kauravas) 
*with the northern Kurus, a simple folk whose condition is portrayed 
as one of continual ideal bliss.‘ The comparisons are merely happy 
poetic similes, and do not indicate racial identity.© The adjective 
‘northern’ was added to distinguish the Himalayan folk. 

Kings and brahmans also bore the names ® of animals, as Rksa, 


' MBh i, 109, 4346. * MBh xiv, 70, 2053. 

* So Gandhiia; and Paficila (p. 75). Cf our ‘ Rhodesia’ and 
‘ Rhedesian *. 

* Mat 105, 20; 113, 69-77. Pad i, 4, 2-11. Va 45,11f. MBh,i, 
122, 4719-23: vi, 7, 254-66: xiii, 102, 4867-8. Ram iv, 48, 39-53. 
Lg i, 52, 19-23: &e. 

> Further study has led me to cancel the remarks that I made in my 
Translation of the Markandeya, p. 345. 

® For most of the following names, see Vedic Index ; algo Sirensen’s 
Index to the MBh, and Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 
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Rsabha, Kurufga, and Vatsa; of birds, Sakuni, Harnsa, Suka, and 
Ulika; of trees and plants, as ASvattha, Plaksa, Nala, and Muiija; 
of inanimate objects, as Sahkha, Drti, Agman! and Drona; and 
even of ceremonies, as ASvamedha: also of parts of the body, as 
Bahu, Karna, Caksus; and of abstract ideas, as Sakti and Manyu. 

Further, not only was sameness of name common, but names of 
father and son sometimes recur; thus in the Paurava line there 
were two Pariksits with sons called Janamejaya. There is nothing 
improbable in such duplication, and it is less than has oceurred in 
dynasties in other countries. Other instances are these. Srutarvan 
Arksa is praised in the Rigveda, and another is mentioned later as 
a contemporary of Krsna.* There were two kings called Gaya son 
of Amirtarayas (p. 40). There were two kings Karandhamas, one 
in the Vaigala dynasty and the other in Turvasu’s lineage.? The 
former had a son Aviksit and a grandson, the famous Marutta; 
the latter had a son Marutta. They are sometimes confused.* 
One Pratardana, son of Divodisa, was king of Kagi and is one of 
the reputed authors of Rigveda x, 179; while Pratardana Daivodisi, 
the reputed author gf ix, 96, appears to have been a descendant of 
Divodiisa, king of North Paficila. 

Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu were kings of Ayodhya. The 
Rigveda (iv, £2, 8, 9) mentions a king Trasadasyu, son of Purnkutsa, 
who is a different and later person. The former Purukutsa was son 
of Mandhatr, as the Aiksvaku genealogies show ; the latter is called 
Daurgaha and Gairiksita,® ‘son or descendant of Durgaha and 
Giriksit’. The former Trasadasyu was prior to Bharata as the syn-. 
chronisms in chapter XLII show ; the latter Trasadasyu was contem- 
porary with Agvamedha Bhirata ° and is praised by Sobhari Kanva ; 7 
Agvamedha was a descendant of Bharata, and the Kanvas sprang 
from Bharata’s descendant Ajamidha as will be shownin chapter XIX ; 
hence the latter Trasadasyu was far later than the former. There 
were thus two Purukutsas with sons named Trasadasyu, Those of 


1 MBh xii, 28, 834-5. 2 Rigv viii, 74,4, 13. Hv 119, 6725. 

3 Distinguished in Va 99, 2: Bd iii, 74, 2: Br 13,143: Hv 32,1831. 

* So Br 13, 144-5 and Hy 32, 1832-3, by interpolating two lines 
stating that the latter Marutta gave his daughter to the rishi Sarhvarta, 
whereas it was the former who did so. MBh xii, 234, 8602 inakes the 
same mistake, but xiii, 787, 6260 corrects it. See chap. XIII. 

5 See Vedic Indew, i, 231, 327. 

® Rigv v. 27. These synchronisms are fully discussed in chap. XIV. 

7 Rigy viii, 19, 2,,36. 
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Ayodhya were well known, as even the Satapatha Braimana shows.' 
Those in the Rigveda were apparently Paru kings? and probably 
belonged to some minor dynasty descended from Bharata; and are 
unknown to ksatriya fame. There was no Iksvaku line of Piru 
princes. . 

Similar remarks apply to queens and women as the following 
examples show.’ Sameness of name was common; thus, three 
queens in the Paurava dynasty are said to have had the name 
Sunanda ;* there wére two Indrasenas,> two Satyavatis (Reika’s 
wife and Santanu’s queen), and many Milinis. Women had the 
naraes of animals and birds, as two Gos (Sukra’s wife and Yati’s 
wife),° and Hamer; of plants or flowers,as Mialati,’ Padminr and 
Kamala ; of inanimate objects, as Aksamila, Arani and Sita; and 
also of abstract ideas, as Maryada and Sannati.’ 

Further, women had the same names as rivers, and this fact is 
proved by the injunction that a brahman should not marry a 
maiden having such a name.® Thus the queen of king Purukutsa, 
son of Mandhatr, of Ayodhya was named Narmada; !° Yauvanagva’s 
(Mandhatr’s) granddaughter Kaveri was wife, of Jahnu, king of 
Kanyakubja; 4 Sarasvati was queen of the Paurava king Matinara 
or Rantinadra;!* and Kalindi (= Yamunii) was the name of the 
wife of Asita (= Bahu) king of Ayodhya,’ and also of a wife of 
Krsna.* There were three queens named Drsadvati, (1) wife of a 


1 xiii, 5, 4, 5; which yet seems to confuse them. 

* Vedic Index, i, 327. 

* If no references are given here, the names will be found in Sirensen’s 
Index to the MBh, and in the Dictionary. 

* MBh i, 95, 3769, 3785, 3797. 

> Vadhryaéva's mother. The other, MBh ili, 57, 2237. 

° P, 69: and Va 93, 14; Hv 80, 1601: &c. Also Brahmadatta’s 
queen according to Bhig ix. 21, 25. 

7 Mat 208, 10. 

5 Mat 20, 26. Hv 23, 1261. 

® Manu iii, 9. Ag 243,4. Pad vi, 223, 45. 

0 Va 88,74. Bd iii, 63, 73. Br 7, 95-6. Hv 12, 714-15. Lg i, 
65, 41-2. Kir i, 20, 27-8. Siv vii, 60,79. Mat 12, 36 and Pad v, 
8, 140, where for Narmada-patih read °pateh. 

Va 91, 58-60. Bd iii, 66, 28-30. Hv 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-2. 
Br 10, 19-20; 13, 87. 

2 ‘Va 99,129. MBh i, 95, 3779-80 (identifying her with the river). 
Mat 49, 7 calls her Manasvini. 

18 So Rim i, 70, 33: ii, 120, 20, 

* Hy 118, 6701. Va 96, 234; &e. 
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king of Ayodhya,! (2) Viévamitra’s queen,’ and (3) wife of Divodisa, 
king of Kasi? Urvasi was wife of Purtravas,t and Urvadi was also 
the original name of the Ganges. This sameness of name led to 
the identification of these women with the rivers, with sometimes 
a story to explain it—all obviously fanciful interpolations due to 
the desire to explain names (p. 75). So Narmada is identified with 
the river (p. 69); and Kaveri because of Yuvanasva’s curse was 
turned into the river, which may mean either the large river in the 
south or the southern tributary of the Narbada.6 The former is 
improbable because it is more than a thousand miles distant ; and 
the latter is no doubt meant, because the princess Kaveri was 
daughter or niece of queen Narmada. Stmilarly, the remark that 
Yuvanasva cursed his wife Gauri and she became the river Bahuda ’? 
is probably to be explained in a like way, though the connexion is 
wanting in the names as they stand. 

Again, women had the same names as stars or constellations ; 
thus there were two Rohinis (one wife of Vasudeva,’ and the other 
wife of Krsna °), several Revatis (Balarama’s wife and others), a 
Citra,!° and Radha ; hence Arundhati,"! wife of a Vasistha,'? may 
not perhaps be mythical. Moreover, women had the same names 
as mythological persons, such as apsarases; thus Vadhryasva’s 
queen in the North Paficila dynasty was Menaki,! the queen of 
Trnabindu of the Vaisala dynasty was Alambusi, and the Paurava 
Raudragva’s queen was Ghrtaci.!° The last two are called apsarases, 


‘Va 88, 64; Bd iii, 63, 65; Hv 12, 709; Br 7, 90; all of which 
appear to identify her with the river. Siv vii, 60, 73-4. 
Va 91,103. Br 20,67. Hv 27, 1473; 32,1775. Ba iii, 66, 75. 
5 Va 92, 64. Bd iii, 67,67. Br 12,49. Hv 29, 1586. 
4 MBh i, 75, 3149. Va91,4. Mat 24, 32: &c. 
® MBh vii, 60, 2254: xii, 29, 961. 
® Mat 189, 2f. Pad i, 16, 2f. Kir ii, 39, 40-1. JRAS, 1910, 
. 868. 
eva 88, 66. Bd iii, 63, 67. Br 7,91. Hv 12, 710. Siv vii, 60, 78. 
8 Va 96,160-1. Bri4,36: &c. ° Va 96,233. Hv 118, 6701: &c. 
© Name of Subhadra, Hv 36, 1952. 
" The star Alcor in the Great Bear is called Arundhati, 
 MBh ij, 199, 7352. Va 70,83. Mat 201, 30. 
8 ‘Va 99,200. Hv 32,1783. Mat 50, 7. 
“ Gar i, 138, 11. Vis iv. 2, 18 and Bhag ix, 2, 31, which identify 
her with the apsaras. Ram i, 47, 12 inaccurately. 
% Va 99,123. Hv 31,1658. Mat 49,4. Bhiag ix, 20,5. Another 
Ghrtact (MBh i, 5, 871: xiii, 30, 2004) and the wife of a Vasistha 
(chap. XVIII); neither was an apsaras. 
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but Vadhryagva’s queen was certainly not an apsaras, and the same- 
ness of name no doubt suggested that Ghrtacr and Alambusa were 
apsarases.? 

Such similarities were nothing uncommon. Manu iii, 9 gives 
the plainest proof that such names did really occur, for he says a 
brahman should not marry a maiden who bore the name of a con- 
stellation, tree or river, of a low caste, of a mountain, of a bird, 
snake or slave, or of anything terrifying. Women then had such 
names, and so also had men; and the instances cited show that the 
range of names was wider than what Manu prohibits. In such 
conditions there was every chance of mistaking the application of 
names, confounding different persons of the same name,? confusing 
persons with things, devising fanciful explanations and fabricating 
mytholugy. Some illustrations of these tendencies have been given 
above, as the identifications of queens with rivers; and others oceur, 
as where Vyisa’s wife Arani is turned into the piece of wood used 
for kindling fire, and so their son Suka was born therefrom.® 

It is quite permissible therefore to suspect similar fancies in 
other cases. For instance, Bhisma is often called GdAgeya,' Jahuact’s 
son® and Bhdgirathi’s son,® and a fable is narrated that he was 
begotten by king Santanu of the river Ganges.” It is not eu- 
hemerism to suggest that his mother had the name Ganga ® or the 
patronymic Jahnavi ® or Bhigirathi,!® that tradition forgot her, and 
that fancy then confused her with and finally superseded ber by the 
river, Again, it is said that king Gadhi of Kanyakubja was an 
incarnation of Indra, and the story suggests that the truth was he 
had also the name Indra or one of its synonyms such as Purandara,” 


1 Blarata’s mother Sakuntala is absuidly called an apsaras, Satapatha 
Bialimana, xiii, 5, 4, 13. 

* So Nahusa in Rigv i, 122 is different from Nahusa, father of Yayati, 
ag will he shown in connexion with Pajriya Kakgivant in chap. XIX. 

5 So MBh xii, 326, 12192-6, which is brahmanical. 

4 MBh i, 99, 3965: iv, 64, 2078: v, 186, 7307: &e. 

5 MBh v, 177, 7015: vi, 122, 5746. 

® MBh xiii, 139, 6294: xiv, 2, 24. 

7 MBh i, 97, 3889 to 100, 4006: xii, 37, 1351. 

8 This was a feminine name, see the Dictionary. 

° MBh xiii, 84, 3942. 

30 MBh v, 186, 7317. A woman's name, Br 136, 3. 

™ MBh xii, £9, 1718-20 Va 91, 68-5. Bd ili, 66, 33-5. Br 10, 
24-7; 18,90-1, Hv 27, 1426-9; 32, 1764-5. Vedarth, introduction 
to Rigv iii. 
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The same wat alleged of king Vikuksi of Ayodhya, because probably 
he had also the name Devaraj.!| Otherwise there appears to be no 
reason why those two kings should have received that distinction. 
Farther examples will be found in the following pages and especially 
among the Vasisthas in chapter X VIII. 

These examples and those in chapter V show how the misunder- 
standing of names and the desire to explain them led to the fabri- 
cation of fanciful tales and mythology. Indeed a great deal of the 
mythology is no doubt the work of brahmens who lacked the 
historical sense and mistvok facts, and it is not euhemerism to look 
in that direction for the origin of silly stories and mythology con- 
nected with persons. 

On the other hand, names may not be explained as eponymous or 
personifications without more ado (p. 13). Thus countries are said 
sometimes to have been named after kings, such as Gindhira,” 
Anarta,* and Sauvira;* and similarly towns, such as Sravasti,® 
Hastinapura ° and Vaisali’ from the kings who founded them. To 
assert that such kings are merely eponymous is to disregard the 
evidence supplied by many countries and all times. One might 
equally assert that Alexander, Seleucus and Constantine were merely 
eponymous heroes of Alexandria, Seleucia and Constantinople; or 
that Columbus, Tasman and Rhodes were mythical persons invented 
to account for Columbia, Tasmania and Rhodesia. It has been 
a universal practice to name countries, towns, mountains and 
rivers, especially in newly developed regions, after discoverers, 
conquerors, founders and celebrated men, and the same method 
must have been adopted by the Aryans who conquered North 
India and founded new kingdoms and towns there. 


' Mat 12, 26. 

- Vi 99,9. Hv 32,1839. Mat 48,7, Bd ui, 74,9. Br 13. 150-1. 
* Mat 22,22. Va 86,24. Hv 10, 644: &c. 

* Va 99, 23-4. Mat 48, 19-20. Hv 31, 1680~1. 

’ Va 88,27. Mat 12,30. Hv 12, 670: &e. 

& MBh i, 95, 3787. Mat 49,42. Va99, 165: &c. 

‘Va 86,17. Bd iii, 62,12. Vis iv, 7, 18. 


CHAPTER XII 


SYNCHRONISMS AND TABLE OF ROYAL 
GENEALOGIES 


THE genealogies regarded singly help to elucidate difficulties, as 
in distinguishing between different kings and rishis of the same 
names, and how necessary this is will appear from the articles on 
Divodisa, Vasistha, Visvimitra, Bharadvaja, &c., in the Vedic Index, 
where the information drawn solely from Vedic literature with its 
lack of the historical sense leaves many points in perplexity, 
because different persons of the same name cannot be distinguished 
therefrom. 

Thus, in the first place, the genealogies show there were at least 
two kings named Divodasa, one a king of Kasi, and the other a 
king of N. Paficala, but the Vedic Index combines them in its 
article ‘ Divodisa’. Similarly, there were two Sudiasas, one a king 
of Ayodhya whose son was Kalmasapada, and the other a king of 
N, Paficala, the Sudas of the Rigveda; but they have been confused 
in the stories about the murder of the rishi Sakti (chapter XVIII). 
Secondly, as regards families. The attempt to elucidate the 
Bharatas or Bharatas in the Vedie Index is attended with perplexity, 
but the whole of the difficulties disappear when we learn from the 
genealogies that Bharata, the great Paurava king, had a numerous 
progeny, and that his descendants divided into many branches, 
some of which were ksatriyas and others became brahmans 
(chapter XXIII). Thirdly, as regards different individuals of rishi 
families, who are often mentioned merely by their simple gotra 
name, as Bhrgu, Vasistha, Visvamitra, &c. The Vedic literature 
often does not distinguish them, but the genealogies show that 
when a Vasistha is mentioned in connexion with Harigcandra, 
Sagara, Kaimasapada, and Dasgaratha of Ayodhya, a different 
person is meant in each case. 

The genealogies considered singly, however, are of little chrono- 
logical value, because we have no data for providing a definite 
historical setting for individual -kings, and because, though they 
aim at fullness, yet admittedly they do not record the name of every 
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king (chapter IX), so that their length or brevity does not fix the 
chronological durations of the dynasties. A clear illustration of 
this appears on comparing the Ayodhya and Vaisala lines, for both 
start from Manu, and Dagaratha of the former was contemporary 
with Pramati of the latter according to the Ramayana, yet the lists 
of the latter line contain only about half as many names as the lists 
of the former to that point, But the genealogies would become of 
relative historical value if they can be connected together so as to 
supplement one another and form a combined and consistent scheme, 
in which each checks and elucidates the others, so that all settle into 
an arrangement relatively harmonious. The genealogies are, for the 
most part, separate and independent, each pursuing its own course 
without concerning itself with others, yet co-ordinate allusions do 
occur incidentally sometimes. If points of contact can be discovered 
either in them or elsewhere, which bring kings in two or more lines 
into connexion, they help towards the construction of a combined 
genealogical scheme; and since such points generally occur inci- 
dentally, co-ordination not being the intention of the genealogists, 
the co-ordination gains a definite probability of being real and true. 
The more numerous such points, the more abundant become the 
means of constructing and testing the combined framework and the 
greater the probability of historical trustworthiness. That is, we 
must seek for synchronisms. 

In dealing with synchronisms certain cautions must be borne in 
mind. First must be noted the lax use of personal names as gotra 
names instead of patronymics. Kesatriya tradition generally dis- 
tinguished between personal names and patronymics, and the same 
care is often found in the Brahmanas and Upanigads, as where 
Janamejaya is styled Pdriksita, Sahadeva Sdrijaya, and Somaka 
Sihadevya;1 but sometimes, especially in.the Veda, the personal 
name is used instead of the patronymic, and thus Vasigtha,? 
Viévamitra,? Jamadagni,t Kanva,> &c., are used in the plural 
collectively for Vasisthas, Vaiévimitras, Jamadagnyas, Kanvas, &c. ; 
and similarly Yadus, Turvasgas, Druhyus, Anus and Pirus are 
spoken of.° 

This practice, combined with the brahmans’ lack of the historical 
sense, tended to blur historical differences and led to the confusion 

1 Aitar Brahm vii, 5, 8. > Rigv vii, 7,73 12, 3. 
> Rigv iii, 1, 21; 18, 4. * Rigy ili, 53, 16. 
5 Rigv i, 44, 8; 46,93; 47, 10. ® Rigv i, 208, 8. 
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of persons having the same name or patronymic, so that, to cite the 
most striking instances, all the Vasisthas became jumbled into one 
Vasistha and all the Viévamitras into one Visvamitra. Hence the 
mention of a person by the simple name is no sure criterion that 
the original person of that name is intended, but often means a 
descendant. This must be especially observed when brahmans are 
mentioned only by their gotra names. Thus among the Bhargavas 
Uganas-Sukra,} Cyavana,? his descendant Reika,? his grandson 
Rima Jaimadagnya,*eand another late rishi® are all called Bhrgu 
simply. The only safe way of distinguishing brahmans in refer- 
ences of an historical kind is to discriminate them according to 
the kings with whom they were associated, for the royal genealogies 
afford the only chronological criteria. Otherwise the confusion is 
inextricable, as may be seen in the perplexities attending the 
Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Visvaimitras, &c., in the Vedic Index. 

Secondly, the use of a patronymic does not always denote that the 
person to whom it is applied was the son of the bearer of the simple 
name, but often meansa descendant. This is patent as regards tribal 
or family names, such as Yidava, Paurava, Bharata and Kaurava; 
and is also clear in less comprehensive names, as when Rama is 
called Raghava ifter his great grandfather Raghu,® and Krgna is 
styled Dasarha, Madhava, Satvata, Varsneya and Sauri after various 
ancestors,’ as well as Vasudeva after his father. This use of 
patronymics seems to be more frequent in ksatriya than in brah- 
manic traditions ; thus Reika (p. 68) and the later rishi Agni of 
Sagara’s time ® are both called Aurva after their common ancestor 
Urva. Moreover, 2 man had various patronymics from different 
ancestors, and the choice in poetry was often governed by the metre ; 
and perhaps this may explain Kaksivant’s patronymic .Jusya in 
Rigveda i, 18, 1, instead of Darrghutamasa or Aucathya.® 

Thirdly, sameness of name does not always imply identity of 
person, and this is abundantly clear from what has been pointed cut 
in the last chapter. Whether identity can be reasonably inferred 
must depend on other considerations, especially any data of a 


1 Va 97, 140. 2 MBh xiii, 52, 2685. 

4 Va 91, 93. Pd iii, 63 57. Pad vi, 268, 13. 

‘ MBh vii, 70, 2435. > MBh xiii, 30, 1983-96. 
{ 


MBh iii, 277, 16030. 
* MBh i, 221, 7987-9, 8012; 222, 8078; 223, 8083-4. 
~ Va 88, 157 with Mat 72,40. See chap. XVII. 
® See chap. XIX. 
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chronological kind. Thus, when it is said that Mandhatr of 
Ayodhya married Sagabindu’s daughter Caitrarathi Bindumatr,' it 
may be safely inferred from the position and circumstances of both 
that Sagabindu was the famous Yadava king, son of Citraratha. 
But when the Mahabharata says that Ahamyati of the Lunar race 
married Krtavirya’s daughter,? it is clear that it cannot mean 
Krtavirya the Haihaya king, for the two kings were widely apart 
in time. 

Synchronistic references occur in three wa&ys: first, those that 
are definite and have every appearance of being genuine and that 
when tested with other allusions are harmonious; secondly, those 
that may be true but are too vague to be of any use; and thirdly, 
those that are spurious and untrue. The latter two classes may be 
briefly considered before we proceed to genuine synchronisms, 

Of the second class are notices of rishis and kings by their gotra 
names merely, as where Janaka, king of Videha, is introduced in 
various philosophical discussions, for Janaka was the royal family 
name and many Janakas are mentioned (chapter VIII); or where 
personal names are used as gotra names, such as the references to 
Bharadvajas at different times. 

The third class of references requires rather more notice, because 
they are sometimes precise and circumstantial, but examination 
shows their falsity. It comprises three kinds of allusions: first, 
those that are purely laudatory and introduce persons on special 
occasions in defiance of chronology merely to enhance the dignity 
of the hero or the occasion; secondly, those that have grown or 
been developed out of some allusion but are mistaken ; and thirdly, 
those that are wholly spurious. 

Of the first of these kinds is the introduction of famous rishis, 
as noticed at page 67; and as where it is said the Atreya rishi 
Durvasas visited the Pandavas in their exile,’ though his real period 
was far anterior and he is introduced into the story of Sakuntala, 
their distant ancestress. It is generally rishis who appear on 
such occasions in defiance of chronology, and rarely that kings so 
appear. The second kind comprises all sorts of notices, from brief 
allusions to Jong stories. As such may be cited these—Mindhatr 


1 Va 88, 70. Bad iii, G3, 70-1: &e. See chap. AJIT. 

2 MBh i, 93, 3768. No patronymic given. Its list is not reliable 
(chap. IX), and certainly goes wrong at that point. 

5 MBh iii, 262, 15499. 
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conquered the Anga Brhadratha,! who was long posterior: and 
Bhagiratha was a contemporary of Jahnu, king of Kanyakubja.? 
It is in brahmanical stories that such spurious synchronisms are 
generally found, and they are often mere expedients for hanging 
some precept or doctrine upon, as that Suhotra, the Paurava king, 
encountered Sivi Ausmard to Jearn deference to superior virtue ® ; or 
for the purpose of exalting the dignity of brahmans, as that Agastya 
vanquished Nahusa.* Similarly are erroneously connected Madhue- 
chandas Vaiévamitraeas priest to Saryati,> Cyavana as cursing the 
Haihaya king Krtavirya,® and many others,” 

The story of Galava’s doings® is an excellent instance of the 
third kind of spurious synchronisms. , In order to earn the special 
fee required by his teacher Visvdmitra he obtained from king 
Yayati Nahuga® his daughter Madhavi and offered her in turn to 
king Haryaéva of Ayodhya, king Divodasa of Kaégi, king Usinara 
of Bhojanagara, and Visvamitra himself, each for a fourth part of 
the fee, and they begot of her one son each, Vasumanas, Pratardana, 
Sivi and Agstaka respectively. Then he returned her to her father. 
This story makes all those kings and Vigvimitra contemporary, and 
three facts showits absurdity. First, Usinara wasadescendant of Anu, 
Yayati’s son, by some generations; secondly, this the first Viévamitra 
was a distant descendant in the Kinyakubja line, which sprang out 
of the Aila race just before Yayati’s gime ; and thirdly, Galava was 
Visvamitra’s own son!1°—a fact of which the story is ignorant.4 
The appended table of genealogies will display these errors clearly. 
Haryagva and USinara probably were contemporaries, but Viéva- 
mitra was later and Divodasa (Pratardana’s father) later still, as will 
be shown by the genuine synchronisms in the next chapter; and 
Yayati was far earlier. The story makes kings Vasumanas, 
Pratardana, Sivi and Astaka brothers and contemporaries, and this 


* MBh xii, 29, 981, where some names as Angiara are right but other 
names have been inserted wrongly or are corrupted. 


° Bd iii, 56, 44-8, a late story. 3 MBh ili, 194, 13249-55. 
* MBh v, 26, 521-37. 5 Br 138, 2-3. 

5 Mat 68, 7~9. ‘eg. MBh xii, 49, 1790-9; 99, 3664 f. 
® MBh v, 105, 3732 to 106; 113 to 118. 


It wrongly calls Yayati king of all the Kaéis, id. 124, 3918. Kasi 
was 8 separate kingdom, and the story itself assigns Divod&sa to it. 
10 MBh xiii, 4, 251. Va 88, 87-90; 91,100. Bd ili, 63, 86-9; 66, 
72. Br 7, 106-9; 20,59. Hv 12, 726-9; 27, 1462; 3.2, 1769. 
4 So MBh xiii, 78, 1349, unless different Galavas and Viévamitras are 
confused. 
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statement appedrs elsewhere also,! especially in a further fable ? that 
Yayati was cast out from heaven for pride and fell at Naimisa forest, 
where those four kings were assembled, and they were made known 
to him as his daughter’s sons. The story is manifestly a brah- 
manical fabrication, and may have been developed from the fact 
that the three verses of which Rigveda x,"179 consists are attributed 
one each to Sivi, Pratardana and Vasumanas (who is called son of 
Rugadasva or Rohidagva, which are almost synonymous with 
Haryaégva), in order to explain how the single verses composed by 
these three kings became combined into one hymn.? But how 
Astaka is joined with them is uncertain, 

We may now investigate what are genuine synchronisms, and 
these will be dealt with in the next two chapters. It will be con- 
venient, however, for ease of reference to set out the combined 
scheme of genealogies of all the important dynasties, as established 
by genuine synchronisms, and this is displayed in the following 
table. The dynasties have been arranged in the table according 
to geographical position, as far as is feasible, those that reigned in 
the west on the left side, those in the east on the right, and the 
others in the middle. The names of kings whose positions are 
fixed by synchronisms or otherwise are printed in italics, and the 
famous kings are indicated by an asterisk. As already explained, 
the lists are not equally full, aad the deficiencies appear very plainly 
from the table; hence, where there are no synchronisms and the 
lists are defective, the names that occur are spaced out, but this 
arrangement is only tentative and the position of such a name 
merely indicates the best possible approximation. Among the last 
kings of Videha, Krtaksana is mentioned,* and kings later than the 
battle are set out in the list in chapter X XVII. Smaller or shorter 
dynasties, which have not been brought into this list, are given in 
chapters VIII and IX, such as the Saryatas, Nabhagas and various 
branches of the Yadavas. 


' MBh iii, 197, 13301-2. Mat 33, 5. 

? MBh i, 88 to 93: v, 119, 4041 to 122, 4097, Mat 37 to 42. 
° Possibly also each king’s mother was named Madhavi. 

‘ MBh ii, 4, 122. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MAJOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 


In endeavouring to establish synchronisms, first.may be noticed 
those kings and rishis about whom there are copious or very clear 
statements, 

There is a very early group of synchronous kings. The Aiksvaku 
genealogy of Ayodhya states plainly that Prasenajit’s son Yuvanisva 
married Gauri and their son was Mandhatr. The Paurava genealogy 
says Matinfra’s daughter Gauri was mother of Mandhatr. Here 
there can be no doubt, for the statements are separate and explicit 
(chapter VI). Prasenajit therefore was contemporary with Matinara, 
Yuvanaéva was one generation below and Mandhatr two genera- 
tions. Further, the Ayodhya genealogy says that Miandhatr 
married Saéabindu’s daughter Bindumati Caitrarathr, who was the 
eldest of many brothers ;1 and the Yadava genealogy names Saéa- 
bindu, son of Citraratha, as a famous king who had very many 
sons.2 Here also there can be no doubt; hence Mandhatr was one 
generation below Sagabindu. Next Jahnu of Kanyakubja married 
the granddaughter of Yauvanasva,’ that is, Mandhatr ; hence he was 
two generations below Mandhatr.t From all these we have a, clear 
set of synchronisms thus— 


Paurava Aikgvaku Yidava Kinjakubja 
Matinara Prasenajit Citraratha 
Gauri Yuvanaéva II Sagabindu 
Mandhatr Bindumati 
Purukutsa 
Trasadasyu Jahnu 


1 Va 88, 70-1. Hv 12, 712-13. Br 7, 92-4. Bd iii, 63, 70-1. Vis 
iv, 2,19. Bhag ix, 6, 38. Siv vii, 60, 76-7. Gar i, 138, 22, corrupt. 

2 Va 95, 18-20. Hv 37, 1971-83. Bd iii, 70, 19-20, Mat 44, 18-20 
Br 15, 4. Vig iv, 12, 1-2. Pad v, 13, 3-5. Ag 274, 13-14. Bhag ix 
28, 31-8. Also MBh vii, 65, 2321-4, 

8 Va 91, 58-9. Bd iii, 66, 28-9. Hv 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-2. Br 
10, 18-20; 13, 87. 

‘ A wrong synchronism of Jahnu, Bd iii, 56, 44-8. 
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The next group of synchronisms is that in which Visvamitra and 
his nephew Jamadagni are the central figures. King Krtavirya of 
the Haihayas had the Bhargavas as his priests and enriched them. 
His successors tried to recover the wealth, but the Bhargavas 
resisted, The Haihayas maltreated them, and the Bhargavas fled 
to other countries for safety! Gadhi or Gathi was then king of 
Kanyakubja and had a daughter Satyavati. The Bhargava rishi 
Reika Aurva, son of Urva, married her and had a son Jamadagni, 
and about the same time Gadhi had a son? Viévaratha.® Vié- 
varatha, after succeeding to the kingdom,‘ relinquished it, placed 
his family in a hermitage near Ayodhyi® and gave himself up to 
austerities for twelve years, after which he became a brahman with 
the name Viévimitra. He returned and succoured prince Satyavrata 
Triganku ® of Ayodhya who had befriended his family, and restored 
him to the throne, overcoming the opposition of the then Vasistha,’ 
whose personal name was Devaraj.2 Jamadagni married Kamali 
Renuka, daughter of Renu, a minor king belonging to the Iksvaku 
race, and their son was Rama Jamadagnya.® Triganku was suc- 
ceeded by his son Hariscandra, who had a son Rohita, and Visvi- 
mitra and Jamadagni attended as priests at the sacrifice at which 
Sunahéepa was substituted for Rohita.° Krtavirya was succeeded 
by his son Arjuna Kartavirya, who was a great king (p. 41). After 
a long reign he had dissension with Jamadagni, his sons killed 


1 MBh i, 178, 6802 to 179, 6827. See chap. XVII for Urva. 

2 MBh iii, 175, 11044-67: v, 118, 4005-7: x1i, £9, 1721~46: xiii, 
4, 205-47. Va 91, 66-87. Bd iii, 66, 36-58. Hv 27, 1430-81; 32, 
1765-7. Br 10, 28-49. Vigiv, 7, 5-16. Bhig ix, 15, 5-11. 

3 V8'91, 92-3. Bad iii, 66, 63-5. Hv 27, 1456-9. Br 10, 53-6. 

4 MBh ix, 41, 2299, 2300. Rami, 51,20. Brhadd iv, 95. 

5 He was connected with the Ayodhya dynasty through marriage; see 
infra, 

® Called Matanga, MBh i, 71, 2925. 

7 Va 88, 78-116. Bd iii, 63, 77-114. Br 7, 97 to 6, 23. Hv 22, 
717 to 13, 763. Siv vii, 60, 81 to 61,19. Lg i, 66, 3-10." Vig iv, 3, 
13-14. Bhag ix, 7, 5-6. All fully discussed, JRAS, 1913, pp. 888~ 
900. See chap. XVIII. 

8 MBh xiii, 137, 6257: cf. xii, 234, 8601. JRAS, 1913, pp. 896, 
903: 1917, pp. 39, 54, 63. 

® MBh iii, 126, 11072-4: v, 116, 3972: xii, 49, 1746-7. Va 91, 
89-91. Bd iii, 66, 60-3. Hv 27, 1453-5. Br 10, 50-3. 

10 Aitar Brahm vii, 3, 1f. Sankbayana Sr Sitra xv, 17-25. Bhag 
ix, 7, 7-25. Br 104. MBh xiii, 3,186-7. Ram i, 61,62. All dis- 
cussed, JRAS, 1917, pp. 40, 44 f. 
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Jamadagni, and Rama killed him. Here then we have these 
synchronisms :— 


Haihaya Bhargava Kanyakulja Aikgvaku 
Krtavirya Orva Gadhi Trayyaruna 
Arjuna Reika Satyavati 

Jamadagni Visvamitra Triganku 
Harigcandra 
Rama? Rohita 


This group is confiected with the preceding group by both the 
Ayodhya and Kanyakubja genealogies, and also by the collateral 
statement that Kuégika, Gadhi’s father, married Paurukutsi, a 
‘descendant of Purukutsa’, and sheavas Gadhi’s mother.? Jahnu 
was a contemporary of Purukutsa’s son Trasadasyu (ante), and 
Visvimitra of Trisanku. The genealuyies give seven descents from 
Jahnu to Visvamitra, and eight descents from Trasadasyu to 
Triganku. They thus tally, and Paurukutsi was Purukutsa’s 
descendant in about the sixth degree. 


1 MBh i, 104, 4172: iii, 175, 11085; 726, 11089-98; 117, 10202-3: 
vii, 70, 2429: xii, 49, 1761-8. Va 94, 38,47. Bd ili, 69, 38, 48. 
Hv 34, 1890. Vis iv, 11,7. Mat 43,44. Br 13, 196-7; 213, 114. 
Cf. Lg i, 68,10: Kir i, 22, 20: Hv 42, 2314. Cf. MBh viu, 5, 144: 
xii, 36.2, 138879-80: xiv, 29, 824-31. : 

* It should be noted that a curious statement occurs in the Ayodhya 
genealogy in six Puranas, which speak of Rama at a much later time, in the 
reign of king Milaka (chap. VIII). Va 88, 178-9 and Bd iii, 63, 178-9 say 
Milaka was in fear of Rima and lived protected by a guard of women (ndri- 
kavaca). Lg i, 66, 29, Kiri, 21, 14, Visiv, 4,38 and Bhag ix, 9, 40 say 
muchthe same. This must be connected with the statement in MBh xii, 29, 
1770-8, which says that a thousand years afte: Rima had destroyed all 
the ksatriyas, a fresh generation of them, including Pratardana and others, 
had grown up, and he destroyed them all again and again till twenty-one 
times; and with the further statement (iid. 1792-3) that then Sarva- 
karman, who is placed as king of Ayodhya at the same time as Milaka 
(chap. VIIT), was brought up in secret. All this MBh account is 
bralmanic and mostly fable; hence these two statements are of no 
chronological value, and the statement about Milaka would seem to be 
a reflex of the fable, incorporated in the Ayodhya genealogy, while the 
secret bringing up would explain the phrase nari-kavaca. This matter 
is further noticed in chap. XXV. A similar fanciful mistake, MBh v, 
146, 4978-81. 

> Va 91, 63-6; Bd iii, 66, 33-6; Br 10, 24-8; and Hv 27, 1426-30 
have the fullest text. Collated they suggest this reading :— 


Gadhir namabhavat putrah Kausikah Pakaéasanah 
Paurukutsy abhavad bharya Gadhis tasyam ajayata. 
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There is an extensive series of events which connect the Haihaya 
dynasty with those of Kasi and Ayodhya. The Haihaya dynasty 
rose to power under king Bhadragrenya, apparently in South 
Malwa, and extended its sway eastwards. His fourth successor, 
the great Arjuna Kartavirya mentioned above, reigned at Mahismati 
(the modern Mandhata in the R. Narbada?), carried, it is said, 
his arms over the whole earth and came into conflict with Apava 
Vasistha,? so that he overran all Madhyadeéa. Afterwards the 
Talajanghas and other Haihayas, attended by hordes from beyond 
the north-west, attacked Ayodhya and drove the king Bahu from 
the throne. Bahu begot a son Sagara, and Sagara defeated all 
those enemies, regained his kingdom and destroyed the Haihaya 
power. Arjuna’s contemporaries have been mentioned above, 
namely, Triganku and Hariscandra of Ayodhya. The genealogies 
give six more Haihaya kings, and Sagara was eighth in descent 
from Hariscandra. Thus the genealogies tally with the story of 
Sagara. 

There are further synchronisms of certain Kagi kings with Bhad- 
ragrenya and the Talajahghas, which arise out of a story told in the 
Kagi genealogy.t It runs thus. Divodisa, son of Bhimaratha, was 
king of Kasi and (in consequence of a curse, it is alleged) abandoned 
his capital Varanasi, and established himself in another city on the 
river Gomati in the extreme east of his territory. Bhadrasrenya, 
the Haihaya king, seized the kingdom,® and a Raksasa named 
Ksemaka occupied the city. Divodisa recovered the kingdom from 
Bhadragrenya’s sons, but afterwards Bhadraégrenya’s son Durdama 
re-established himself in it. Divodasa was succeeded by his brother 
Astaratha. Pratardana was the son of Divodisa, and he recovered 


1 JRAS, 1910, pp. 441-6, 867-9. Also Pad vi, 115, 3-4; 179, 2. 

2Va 94, 39-45; 95, 1-13. Bd iii, 69, 39-44; 70,1-14. Mat 43, 
41-3. Hv 33, 1881-6. Br 13, 189-94. MBh xii, 49, 1753-8, which 
says Apava’s hermitage was near the Himalayas. 

3 VE 88, 121-43. Ba iii, 63, 119-41. Br 8, 28-51. Hv 13, 760 to 
14, 784. Siv vii, 61, 22-43. Vis iv, 3, 15-21. Also Bd iii, £7, 74 to 
48, 46, which appears to contain genuine tradition. MBh iil, 206, 8832. 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 354-8. Ram i, 70, 28-37; ii, 110, 15-24; these call 
Bahu Asita. Also Pad vi, 21, 11-34. 

4 Va 92, 23-8, 61-8 and Bd ili, 67, 26-31, 64-72, which are the best. 
Br 11, 40-54. Hv 29, 1541-8, 1582-91. Parts of it in Br 13, 66-75 ; 
Hy 32, 1736-49. 7 

® Called king of Benares, Va 94, 6; Bd iii, 69,6; Mat 43,11; Hv 
33, 1848; Pad v, 72, 114. 
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the kingdom and put an end to the strife with the Haihayas. His 
grandson Alarka killed the Rakgasa Kgemaka and regained the city. 
All these events occupied a thousand years, that is, a very long time. 

This story is supplemented by a further fragment of kgatriya 
tradition.! The piece of genealogy prefixed to the latter is confused, 
but shows this much, that the tradition relates to the Haihayas 
after the time of Talajangha and in particular to the descendants 
of king Vitahavya among them.? Haryaéva king of the Kasis 
fought with the Vitahavya-Haihayas at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. They killed him and returned to the city 
of the Vatsyas.? His son was Sudeva and they defeated him. 
His son was Divodisa, and he retreated and built a city, called 
Varanasi also, at the confluence of the Ganges and Gomati. They 
attacked, defeated and drove him from his city, He took refuge 
with his purohita Bharadvaja. His son Pratardana attacked and 
destroyed the Vaitahavyas, and the Vitahavya king found refuge 
with a Bhrgu rishi, who saved him by declaring and making him 
a brahman.* This is confirmed from brahmanic books, which say 
Bharadvaja was Divodasa’s purohita and gave Pratardana the 
kingdom. 

Putting the two stories together, it is clear that the former 
gives the beginning and the end of the long contest between the 
Haihayas and Kasis; that the latter narrates the latter part of it ; 
that in the Kagi dynasty there were two Divodisas, one who was 
son of Bhimaratha at the beginning and the other who was son of 
Sudeva at the end; that between them reigned at least three kings, 
Agtaratha, Haryasva and Sudeva; that the former story prima 
facie, but not necessarily, confuses the twu Divodasas;° and that 
Pratardana’ was son of Divodaisa II. It is also plain that 


1 MBh xiii, 80, 1949-96. 2 Tbid. 1946-~53, 1958, 1965. 

5 Used here by anticipation. 

* MBh xiii, 30, 1984, 1995f. Pratardana’s conquest, xii, 96, 3576. 

5 Paficavimga Brihm xv, 3, 7. Kathaka Samhita xxi, 10. Vedic 
Index ii, 98. These refer to this Divodisa and not the Rigvedic Divo- 
diisa of N. Paficila. Also MBh xiii, 34, 2126. It is doubtful which 
Divodisa is meant in xii, 96, 3577. The allusion in xii, 99, 3664 seems 
spurious. 

® This is what the brahmanical fable of Galava does (MBh v, 216, 
3960-77), calling Divodasa son of Bhimasena and father of Pratardana : 
see chap. XII. 

7 MBh xii, 234, 8594, and xiii, 137, 6294 say, Pratardana king of 
Kasi, 
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Vitahavya of the second story! = Vitihotra of the genealogies 
(chapter IX), Both being Haihaya kings subsequent to Talajangha. 
The whole account thus becomes quite intelligible, the only un- 
certain point being, which Divodasa built the second capital; he 
was probably Divodasa I, but this point is not material here. 

The first story wiakes Divodasa I contemporary with Bhadraégrenya 
and Durdama. The second makes Haryagva contemporary with 
Vitahavya’s sons, so that he falls after Vitihotra of the genealogies. 
The intermediate kings have been lost, as would be natural in the 
confusion of the dispossession.2, Hence Haryagva’s great grandson 
Pratardana would fall just after Supratika, the last Vitihotra- 
Haihaya king named in the genealogies, and this would be his 
natural position as the destroyer pf the Vitahavya or Vitihotra 
famjly. Pratardana did not subdue all the Haihayas. It was 
Sagara who did that, hence Pratardana cannot be placed after 
Sagara. Sagara evidently completed what Pratardana began, 
hence he must be placed alongside Pratardana. These traditions 
then establish the following synchronisms, and these stories and 
the genealogies are in harmony :— 


Késéi Haihayas Ayodhya 
Divodasa I Bhadrasrenya 
Astaratha Durdama 
Kanaka 
Krtavirya 
Arjuna Kartavirya : 
Trigahku 
pleak) Jayadhvaja Harigcandra 
Talajangha Rohita 
Harita and Caficu 
Vitihotra (Vitahavya) Vijaya aud Ruruka 
Haryasva Ananta Vrka 
Sudeva “Durjaya Bahu (Asita) 
Divodisa II Supratika 
Pratardana Sagara 


These results lead on to further synchronisms in and after 
Sagara’s time. The Haihayas, as mentioned, overran Madhyadeia, 


1 MBh xiii, 30, 1950-1. 

2 Similar blanks caused by the overthrow of a dynasty or its sinking 
into insignificance will be found between Tathsu and Dusyanta, and 
between Somaka and Prsata in the N. Pajicdla dynasty (chap. IX). 
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so that the Paurava kingdom in the Ganges-Jumna doab was 
overthrown ; and this conclusion is corroborated by the fact that 
the hordes from the north-west, who aided them in the conquest 
of Ayodhya, could not have reached it without passing vover the 
Paurava territory and also the Kanyakubja kingdom, which dis- 
appeared from this time, for its genealogy ceases with Visvamitra’s 
grandson Lauhi. Sagara’s destruction of the Haihaya power would 
naturally have carried him to the Narbada and their capital there, 
Mahigmati. South of that was the kingdom of Vidarbha, and there 
are notices which show that it had just come into existence then. 
An account of Sagera’s expedition there says the Vidarbha king 
made peace with him by giving him his daughter Keéini in 
marriage) and the genealogies say clearly that Sagara had two 
wives, and the best of them name one as Keégini daughtgr of 
Vidarbha himself,? who gave his name to the country. Vidarbha 
therefore was a generation earlier than Sagara. =, 

This synchronism may be combined with another. There were 
two kings named Marutta, one son of Avikgit and grandson of 
Karandhama of the Vaisala dynasty (p. 39), and the other, son of 
Karandhama of Turvasu’s lineage; and they must be carefully 
distinguished. The latter had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava.2 Dusyanta afterwards recovered the Paurava kingdom, 
revived the dynasty, and so is styled its varnéa-kara.4 The adoption 
could only have taken place before he gained that position, and this 
corroborates the conclusion that that kingdom was in abeyance, so 
that Dusyanta, as the heir in exile, might naturally accept gnch 
adoption. He could”only have restored the Paurava dynasty after 
the Haihaya power had been destroyed by Sagara and Sagara’s 
empire had ended, so that he would be one or two generations later 
than this Marutta, and two later than Sagara. We have then these 
synchronisms :— 


1 Bd iii, 49, 1-3; 51, 31, 37. ; 

* Vai 88, 155; Bd iii, 63, 154; Br 8,63; and Hv 15, 797. Ram,i, 
38, 3. Also Vis iv, 4,1; Gar i, 138, 29; Bhig dx, 8,15; VN 8, 64; 
and MBh iii, 706. 8833, 8843. Mat 22, 39, 42 and Pad v. 8, 144, 147 
give different names, one being Prabha, a Yadava princéss (Vidarbha was 
a Yadava): similarly Lg i, 66,15; Kir i, 21,4; and Ag 272, 28. 

* Vi 99, 3-4 and Bd iii, 74, 3-4; both corrupting Dusyanta’s name. 
Mat 48, 2-3 (where read Pauravas cdpi); also Br 13, 144-6; Hv 32, 
1832-4; and Vis iv, 26, 2. 

* MBh i, 68, 2801. Bhiag ix, 23, 17-18. 
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Vidarbha Aiksvaku Paurava Turvasus 
Vidarbha Karandhama 
Sagara Marutta 
Asamafijas 
Armsumant Dusyanta (Dusyanta) 


There are more synchronisms belonging to the same period, in 
which the Angirasa rishis Brhaspati, Dirghatamas and Bharadvaja 
are the central figures. 

First is a story about Brhaspati and Samvarta, which contains 
pieces of tradition, though largely marred by later extravagances.! 
Angiras® was priest to king Karandhama of the Vaisala dynasty. 
Karandhama’s son was Aviksit, and his son the famous Marutta 
Avikgita.2 Angiras had two sons, Brhaspati and Sarvarta, who 
were thus Marutta’s hereditary priests * and lived in his kingdom of 

aigali. They were at perpetual strife. Brhaspati declined to be 
Marutta’s priest; declaring that he was Indra’s priest,5 so Marutta 
chose Samvarta and by his aid performed magnificent sacrifices.® 
This Marutta gave his daughter to Angiras Sarnvarta (chapter XI). 

Another story runs thus.” There were two rishis, Brhaspati ® and 
his elder brother, who is called Ucathya in the Vedarthadrpika and 
Brhaddevata, Utathya in the Mahabharata, Usija in the Brah- 
manda and Matsya, and Asija or Asija (but sometimes USija) in 


1 MBh xiv, 4, 85 to 7, 179 (for putram in line 99 of Calcutta edition 
read pirrvam); 8, 214-17: &c. Va 86, 9-11. Bad iii, 62, 5-7. Bhag 
ix, 2, 26-8. 

2 This is merely a gotra name. Brhadd v, 102 identifies him with the 
primaeval mythical Angiras. See chaps. XVI, XIX. 

* MBh xiii, 137, 6260. Mark 122, 7 to 133, 5 contains a long story 
about them. Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 6 calls this Marutta the 
Ayogava king. 

‘ MBh xiv, 4, 85; 6, 124, 126, 133; 7, 155. 

5.So also MBh i, #0, 6464. Heseems to be confused, at least partially, 
with the mythical divjue priest Brhaspati. 

£ Also MBh iii, 729, 10528-9: vii, 55, 2170-3: xii, 29, 910-13. 
Mark 130 (129), 11-18. Aitareye Brahm viii, 4, 21 says he consecrated 
Marutta. Ram vii, 18 has a brahmanical fable: so also MBh xiv, 64; 65. 

7 MBh i, 104, 4179~92: xii, 343, 13177~82. Bd iii, 74, 36-46, 
Bhag ix, 20, 36-8. ‘Twice narrated in V4 99, 36-46, 141-50 and Mat 
48, 32-42; 49, 17-26. Brhadd iv, 11-15. Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. 
These versions have differences, and have received later touches, 
especially where the incidents are made to supply explanation of names. 

® Va confuses hin with the mythical divine priest, Brhaspati. 
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the Vayu. Utathya is a very common variant for Ucathya,! and 
Agija a mistake for Usija. There are therefore two distinct names, 
Ucathya and Usija, and it will be shown further on that Ucathya 
is the correct name of this rishi. He had a wife Mamati,%and their 
son was Dirghztamas, who was born blind. Brhaspati is said to 
have consorted with her, and his son was Bharadvaja. That there 
was a rishi Dirghatamas Aucathya Mamateya, ‘son of Ucathya and 
Mamata’, who was blind, is proved by the Rigveda;* and that 
there was also a rishieBharadvaja Barhaspatya, ‘son of Brhaspati’, 
is asserted by the Sarvanukramani in ascribing many hymns in 
book VI to him.® 

This story continues with Dirghatamas.4 He lived in his 
paternal cousin’s hermitage, whom the Puranas apparently call 
Saradvant, but indulged in gross immorality or misbehaved towards 
the wife of the younger Autathya> (Aucathya). Hence he was 
expelled and set adrift in the Ganges. He was carried downstream 
to the Eastern Anava kingdom and was there welcomed by king 
Bah. This inerdent finds support in the Rigveda (i, 158, 3, 5), 
where he speaks of having been delivered from bodily hurt and 
from danger in the rivers; and it is not improbable, because these 
Angirasa rishis were living, as mentioned above, in the kingdom of 
Vaisali, so that he might easily have been put on a raft in the 
Ganges there and have drifted some seventy miles down to the 
Monghyr and Bhigalpur country, which was the Anava realm, and 
was soon afterwards called the Anga kingdom. There Dirghatamas 
married the queen’s sidra nurse and had Kaksivant and other 
sons ;* and at Bali’s desire begot of the queen Sudesna five sons, 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Sulima, who were called the 
Baleya ksatra and also Baleya brahmans. This is strange yet not 


1 He was an Angirasa, MBh xii, 90, 3362: xiii, 154, 7240, &e. 

® Rigv i, 247, 3; 152,63; 158,1,4,6. Hymnsi, 140-64 are ascribed 
to him. Also Brhadd ii, 146. . 

* Also Brhadd v, 102. Va 64, 26. Bd ii, 838 27. MBh xiii, 30, 
1963. 

* Vi 99, 26-34, 47-97. Bd ili, 74, 25-34, 47-100. Mat 48, 28-9, 
43-89. The last part in Hv 31, 1684-90; Br 13, 29-31; Vis iv, 18,1; 
Bhig ix, 25 5. MBh i, 104, 4193-221, with variations: xii, 343, 
13177-84, Brhadd iv, 21-5, where the sequel shows the word jirna is 
a manifest mistake, Similarly Vedarth on Rigv i, 126. 

* Mat says Gautama, but this seems a misreading, as the sequel shows. 
Va 65, 101 and Bd iii, 7, 106 say Saradvant was Utathya’g son. 

5 So also MBh ii, 20, 802, which calls her AuSinari. 
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improbable, for brahmans did render such services! Afterwards he 
gained his sight,? and assumed the name Gotama or Gautama.® 
Next, there is a story about the famous Paurava king, Dusyanta’s 
son Bharata, and Bharadvaja.4 Bharata had three wives and sons 
by them; they killed their sons because he was disappointed in 
them, and he was thus bereft of heirs. In order to obtain a son he 
performed many sacrifices and lastly made an offering to the 
Maruts; they gave him® Brhaspati’s son Bharadvaja as an adopted 
son. Bharadvaja thus became a kegatriya; he did not suceeed 
Bharata, but begot a son named Vitatha; Bharata then died. 
Bharadvaja afterwards consecrated Vitatha as the successor, and 
then either died or departed to the forest. This isa very remarkable 


’ Thus, it is said, a Vasistha begot,Aémaka of king Kalmasapida’s 
queen; MBh i, 282, 4736-7 ; 177, 6787-91: Va 88, 177: Bd iui, 63, 
177: Lg i, 66, 27-8: Kir i, 21, 12-13: Bhag ix, 9, 38-9. Vyasa 
begot Dhrtarastra and Pandu. Sce also MBhi, 64, 2460-4; 104, 4176-8. 
Brahmans with their ascetic habits escaped the enervating influences 
of cou: ts. 

2 He may not have been blind, but purblind, very shortsighted, and 
his sight may have improved in old age, as happens in such cases. 

3 Va 99,92. Bd iii, 74,94. Mat 48, 83-4. Brhadd iv, 15. 

‘ Va 99, 137-40; Mat 49, 14-15; Hv 32, 1726-7; Br 13, 58. Ag 
277,7-8. Also MBh i, 94, 3710-12, which differs slightly. Fairly fully, 
Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. 

* For an explanation of this see a/ra. 

* The fullest and best account is given by Mat 49, 27-34 and Va 99, 
152-8, which are closely alike. Also Hv 32,1727-31 and Br 13, 59-61 
(the former being fuller) which are based on the same original text. The 
texts collated suggest the following version : 

tesmin kale tu Bharato bahbublih kratubhir vibhuh 
kamya-naimittikair yajiiair ayajat putra-lipsaya 
yada sa yajamano vai putram ndsadayat prabhuh 
yajfiara tato Marut-somam putrarthe punar aharat 
tena te Marutas tasya Marut-somena tosit&h 5 
upaninyur Bharadvijam putraitham Bharatiya vai 
dayado ’igirasah sinor aurasas tu Brhaspateh 
sankramito Bharadvajo Marudbhir Bharatam prati 
Bharatas tu Bharadvajam putram prapya vibhur bravit 
prajayam sathhrtayar vai kytirtho ‘ham tvaya vibho 10 
pirvamh tu vitathe tasya krte vai putra-janmani 
tetas tu Vitatho nama Bharadvajat suto ‘bhavat 
tasmad divyo Bharadvajo brabmanyat ksatriyo "bhavat 
dvyamusyayana-nama sa smyto dvi-pitaras tu vai 
tato “tha Vitathe jate Bharatah sa divarh yayau 15 
Bharadvajo divath yato hy abhisicya sutam rsih 
Note the Prékritism in the last words, for sutam rst, anusvira giving the 
long syllable required. Br and Hv correct the irregularity by reading— 
atham cabhisicyaétha Bharadvajo vanath yayau. 
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story and deserves careful consideration, because it throws much 
light on the traditional accounts of Bharata’s successors, the 
Bharatas or Bharatas. 

It is emphasized by the statement in the Vayu that Bharadvaja 
by the adoption became a ksatriya and had two fathers, and so was 
called dvydmusyiyana The Matsya varics this statement, but still 
says that from Bharadvaja were descended brahmans and ksatriyas 
who were known as dvydmugydyana-haulinas,? which also appears 
to be true? Of these two versions the Vayu’s is manifestly the 
earlier, for the statement that a distinguished brahman became a 
ksatriya’s son could never have come from a brahmanic source, and 
that in the Matsya is also plainly a softening down of it, as the 
retention of the word dvydmusydyana shows, which otherwise was 
uncalled fort Neither version could have been composed by the 
brabmans after the Purana passed into their hands as described in 
chapter II. The Viyu’s statement is manifestly ancient ksatriya 
tradition, which they found in the Purana and could not discard as 
false, but which was unpalatable and was therefore modified in the 
Matsya, and also in some copies of the Viyu.® 

According to the brahman vathéas there were two Angirasa rishis, 
Ucathya and Usija,° and that the names are distinct is proved by 
the fact that Aucathya’ occurs in Rigveda i, 158, 1, 4, and Ausija 
in i, 18, 1 and x, 99,11. The former means Dirghatamas by 
implication and he is so called in the Anukramani as author of 
hymns i, 140-64. He is made son of Ucathya in the foregoing 
story by the Mahabharata, Brhaddevata and Vedarthadrpika, but 
son of Usija in the Purana version and called Ausija in the 


1 Lines 13 and 14 are the Va reading, except that it has dvimukhyd- 
yana incorrectly. The adjective dvi-pitarah is noteworthy as not good 
Sanskrit. Cf. Mat 196, 52. 

Tasmad api Bharadvajid brahmanah ksatriyé bhuvi 

dvyimusyayana-kaulinah smrtis te dvi-vidhena ca. 

* But see Vedarth on Rigv vi, 5.2. 

* Other brahmans begot ksatriya sons without any such complication, 
as mentioned above. 

* Thus some Vayu MSS. read :— 

tasmad divo Bharadvaja brabmanah keatriya visah 
dvyamusyaéyana-naminah smrta dvi-pitaras tu vai. 

° Vai 59, 90,93; 65,100. Fd ii, 3.2, 99; ili, 2, 105-6. Mat 196, 4 
(read Usijam), 11. 

* Vedic Index has accidentally omitted this name, but mentions it in 
i, 366. 
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vatnéas.1 Presumably therefore both Ucathya and Usija were his 
ancestors, and this is further corroborated. Augija in the first 
passage above is Kaksivant, and in the second Rjiévan. Kaksivant 
is called ‘born of Usij’ by the Anukramani and Vedarthadipika 
on Rigveda i, 116, and therefore Ausgija? in the latter, relying 
on the words Kaksiwantamh ya Aufsijah ini, 18,1. This would be 
a metronymic, if the éidra woman whom Dirghatamas married was 
named Usij.2 This may be true, yet seems rather to be a guess to 
explain the appellation, for it is unnecessary inasmuch as Kaksivant, 
being Dirghatamas’s son, had the patronymic Augija already.‘ 
Moreover, that derivation is not really a satisfactory explanation, 
for Rjigvan was also Ausija as mentioned above, and it cannot hold 
good for him, because (1) he is called Vaidathina, ‘son (or descen- 
dant) of Vidathin’, in Rigveda iv. 16,18, and Vidathin was the 
name of a Bharadvaja,° and (2) it is said he was son of ‘ Bhara- 
dvaja’.° Thus Rjisvan was descended from Vidathin Bharadvaja,’ 
and not from Drirghatamas and that sidra woman, and his 
appellation Augija cannot be a metronymic, but is really a patro- 
nymic. It proves that his father or ancestor Vidathin Bharadvaja 
was descended from USija, and that there was an ancestor Usija. 
‘ USij’ seems to have been invented to explain Auéija® through the 
lack of the historical sense. Usija then was ancestor of both Dir- 
ghatamas and Bharadvaja, and Dirghatamas’s father was Ucathya. 
Usija therefore must have been ancestor of their fathers,? Ucathya 


* Va 65, 102 and Bd iii, 2, 106, where read athAuésijo probably. 
Anuvakinukramani 21 appears to be confused. In Mat 48, 83 for Asito 
read Ausijo. 

* Also Paficaviraéa Brahm xiv, 11, 16-17. Bryhadd iii, 125. 

% So Brhadd iv, 24-5: Satapatha Brahm ii, 3, 4, 35: and Vedarth on 
Rigv i, 116. Anukramani implies it. 

* In MBh xiii, 150, 7108 read Ausijah. 5 So Brhadd v, 102. 

* So Vedarth on Rigy vi, 52, which assigns to ‘ Bharadvaja ’ four other 
‘sons’, Suhotra, Sunahotra, Nara and Garga, all five being Sires 
ot both Brhaspati and Bharata; and this Bharadvija was Vidathin (see 
p. 163). It bas however abbreviated the genealogy, for they were not 
sons but descendants, see Table of Pauravas (chap. 1X) and chap. XXIII. 

7 The mention of Vaidathina as apparently distinct from Ryjiévan in 
Rigv v, 29, 11, does not invalidate this, for the preceding note shows 
there were other Vaidathinas. 

® So Vedarth acovunt rather suggests. 

° Auéija Dirghasravas named with Kaksivant in Rigv i, 712, 11 may 
well have been one of this family who became a merchant. 
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and Brhaspati, who were thus not sons but descendants of Angiras.} 
Ucathya and Brhaspati may have been brothers as stated above and 
Samvarta may have been their youngest brother ;? and Usija may 
well have been their father.2 The Puranas in the above story seem 
to have confused Usija with his son or descendant Ucathya. 

Vitatha was clearly Bliaradvaja’s son, as the Brahma and Hari- 
varhga say explicitly in line 12, which is their reading. The Vayu‘ 
and Matsya® readings of this line make out that Bharadvaja was 
known as Vitatha, but line 15, which both of them and also the 
Brahma and Harivaréa have, stultifies that, for necessarily Bhara- 
dviija was born before the adoption, and line 16, which the Matsya 
has and the Brahma and Harivarnga ® give more clearly, shows that 
Vitatha and Bharadvaja were different persons. The confusion of 
the two will be explained farther on. Consequently the reading of 
the Brahma and Harivamsa in line 12 is right, and those of the 
Vayu and Matsya require only the simple emendation of Bhara- 
dviiah to Bharadvajat or Bharadvdjah and would then agree. The 
fact that Bharata’s successors in the Paurava line were really of 
brahmanic origin is of the highest importance, and helps to 
elucidate many peculiar features in their history. 

The Aitareya Brahmana says Dirghatamas consecrated Bharata 
with the mahabhiseka.’? He could not have done that until he had 
established his reputation, that is, not until he was old; and he 
certainly lived to a great age. He would therefore be two (or even 
possibly three) generations senior to Bharata. Hence the first 
Bharadvaja, who was his equal in age, could not have been taken 
as soon as born to Bharata as a son, as alleged? That both these 
rishis were some two generations older than Bharata is corroborated 
by the facts shown above that Bharadvaja was purohita to Divodisa, 
king of Kaégi, and, if a young man then, would have been con- 
temporary with Pratardana, who was contemporary with Sagara 
and one or two generations prior to Dusyanta—that is, two or three 

1 Brhadd v, 102-3 has abbreviated the genealogy. 

2 So Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. 

5 The brahman vazhéas are manifestly uncertain about their precise 
relationships, see chap. XIX. 

Tatah sa Vitatho nima Bharadvajas tathibhavat. 

. Tatae tu Vitatho nama Bharadvajo nrpo ’bhavat. 

: Vitatham cfibhisicyatha Bharadvajo vanath yayau. 

7 viii, 23 and 21. Bhagavata ix, 20, 25 says Mamateya, i.e. Dirgha- 
tamas, was his priest. 

® Rigv i, 158, 6. ®° Va 99,151 f. Mat 49, 26 f. 
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prior to Bharata. The aged Dirghatamas, and Bharadvaja also,! 
may thus have lived till the beginning of Bharata’s reign. Though 
that, the first, Bharadvaja could not have been given in adoption 
to Bharata, yet his grandson (or perhaps great grandson) may have 
been so given, and this was no doubt the Bharadvaja named Vidathin 
above, because the fact that the Vayu, Brahmanda and Bhigavata 
confuse the adoptet Bharadvaja with his son Vitatha strongly 
suggests that it was Vidathin who was adopted. These Puranas 
have confused the two Bharadvajas as theyehave apparently con- 
fused the names Vidathin and Vitatha.? 

The introduction of the Maruts into this story illustrates how 
mythology apparently grew out of a misunderstanding of names. 
Brhaspati lived in the kingdom of Marutta, as mentioned above, 
and was a preceptor among the Maruttas. The Brhaddevata 
(v, 102-3), misunderstanding this name through the brahmanic 
lack of the historical sense, says he was a preceptor among the 
Maruts. His son Bharadvaja was born there, among the Maruttas, 
and so also would have been his grandson (or great grandson) 
Vidathin Bharadvaja. When king Bharata lost his sons, Dirgha- 
tamas, if his priest then (or one of his family, if he was then dead), 
might naturally have suggested that his own relative, the young 
Bharadvaja, might be adopted. So the youth was brought from 
the Maruttas and given in adoption to the king; and this act, by 
the same misunderstanding, was mythologized into the statement 
that the Maruts gave Bharadvaja to Bharata.* 

From all these traditions then we get these synchronisms :— 


Pauravas Angirasas Vaisdlas BE. Anavus 
(Angiras) Karandhama 
Usija Avikgit 
—_— 

Ucathya Brhaspati Sarmvarta Marutta Kali 

Dirghatamas Bharadviija 
Dusyanta Kaksivant Anga, &e. 
Bharata 
Vidathin- t Vidathin- 
Bharadvaja } Bharadvaja 
Vitatha 


‘ A ‘Bharadvaja’ knew most and lived longest, Aitareya Aranyaka 
i, 2,8. SBE i, 169. 

2 The derivation of Vitatha in lines 11-12 above may be an after- 
thought. 

5 Similar and further confusion appears in Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 6, 
which says the Maruts were Marutta Aviksita’s guardsmen, Agni his 
chamberlain, and the Viéve Devas his counsellore: SBE, xliv, p. 397. 
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Putting together these results and those established earlier and 
arrived at independently, we have these synchronisms :— 


Kasi adyodhyd Pauravas Angirasas 
Divodisa II Ucathya Brhaspati 
Pratardana Sagara Dirghatamas Bharadvaja 
Vatsa Asamafijas , 

Alarka Arhsumant Dusyanta Kaksivant 
Bharata 
Vidathin 


It thus appears that, Brhaspati’s son Bharadvija was a younger 
contemporary of Divodasa II of Kasi. This entirely agrees with 
what has been mentioned incidentally above, that Bharadvija was 
Divodisa’s purohita, a statement found both in the epic and in 
brahmanical books—thus confirming the two sets of synchronisms. 
Brhaspati and Bharadvaja belonged to the country of Vaisali, 
which was contiguous to the kingdom of Kaégi, and so Bharadvaja 
could quite naturally have become purohita in the latter; indeed 
the preceding remarks about all these Angirasas show that they 
steadily migrated westwards. 

Another synchronism is that well known connecting Dagaratha, 
king of Ayodhya (Rama’s father), Siradhvaja Janaka, king of 
Videha (Sita’s father), Dagaratha-Lomapada,! king of Anga, the 
rishi Rsyasrniga, and Pramati (or Sumati*), king of Vaigali. This 
is declared in the Ramayana and is alluded to elsewhere.? That epic 
makes an Agvapati, king of Kaikeya, also contemporary ;* and this 
may be true, though it is not supported elsewhere.® 

There are kgatriya accounts of Brahmadatta and Bhigma, which 
lead to important synchronisms. 

Those about Brahmadatta say this. Anuha of the Nipa family, 
who was king of S. Pajicila and reigned at Kampilya, married 
Krtvi, daughter of Suka,’ and their son was Brahmadatta, called 

* He gave his daughter Santa to Reyaéynga, Ram i, 9,19; 10, 32-3: 
Va 99,103: Br 18, 40: Hv 32, 1696-7: Mat 48, 94-5. 

7 So Ram i, 7,17. Vas iv, 1,18. Bhag ix, 2, 36. 

* e.g. MBh iii, 110, 10008-9; 273, 15880; Hhag ix, 23, 7-8. 

4 Ram ii, 2, 2; 9, 22. 

5 If so, there was another of the same name, far later; Vedie Indes, i, 
p. 44, and chap. XXVII. 

® Hy 20, 1039-52, 1065-6; 23, 1241-63; 24, 1302-4. Mat 20, 
21-6; 21, 11-16, 29-31. Pad v, 10, 67-71, 98-102, 115-17. MBh 
xii, 344, 13261-5,. (Pad vi, 131,93 speaks of a Brahmadatta of the Solar 


race in a fable, and Buddhist Jatakas of a Brahmadattn, king of Kagi.) 
7 Not Vyasa’s son Suka, see p. 138. 
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Pitrvartin, He was a contemporary and friend of Bhigma’s grand- 
father (really great grandfather, as will appear), Pratipa, the Kaurava 
king. Brahmadatta married Sannati,) daughter of a Devala.? 
A Jaigisavya® is said to have taught Brahmadatta, who by his 
instruction made a yoga-tantra.4 His sons were Sankha and 
Likhita (p. 69)° and his disciples are named. Brahmadatta gave 
wealth to Sankha.’ 

Pratipa’s successor according to the genealogies was Santanu,® 
called Santanu generally in the Mahabharata ‘4nd Puranas, and said 
to have been his son; but this is an instance of the omission of 
unimportant names, for both brahmanic and ordinary traditions 
assert that Santanu had an elder'brother Devapi,? who was well 
known and is often alluded to.” This Devapi is mentioned in 
Rigveda x, 98 and is there called Arstisena,™ ‘son of Rstisena’. It 
is clear therefore that Devapi and Santanu were not sons of Pratipa 
but grandsons, Rstisena being father of Devapi if not of Santanu 
also, and that, as Devapi declined the throne and Santanu succeeded 


1 Bhag ix, 21, 25 calls her Go. 

* So Mat and Hv; and the latter (23, 1261) calls him Devala Asita, 
that is, Devala, son of Asita, seethe Kagéyapas, chap. XX (Padma v, 10, 
71 calls him Sudeva); but this seems a mistake, 

§ This is a patronymic: others are mentioned, e.g. Lg i, 92, 52-3; 
Pad vi, 250, 279. A Jaigisavya and Asita Devala in a brahmanical 
fable, Mbh ix, 52; xii, 229, 8431-2. 

+ Bhag ix, 21, 25-6; but this is a late statement. 

5 Mentioned, MBh xii, 28, 668-9: Var 197, 18. 

° Kar i, 48, 18-20. 

7 MBh xii, 234, 8603: xiii, 137, 6261 (but 6263 is a brahmanical 
anachronism). 

® So called in VA 99, 234, 237; Mat 50, 39,42; Bhag ix, 22, 12-13. 

9 So the genealogies, Also Nirukta ii, 10: Brhadd vii, 155 to viii, 9: 
MBh i, 94, 3750-1; 95, 3797-8: v, 148, 5056-66. 

19 Va 32, 39-42; 99, 437, 439: Bd ili, 74, 250, 252: Mat 273, 56, 
58: Vig iv, 24, 45, 48: Bhag iv,e22, 12, 17-18: all of which say he 
still lives and will restore the Paurava race in the new Krta age. 

11 The references to Argtisena in Vedic Index 1, 378 require modification. 
No Arstisena is named in MBh i, 94, 3750-1. Arstisena and Devapi in 
MBh ix, 40, 2281-2, and 41, 2285-94 are manifestly different persons 
as those passages show, Devapi being this prince; but that Argtisena is 
there said to have lived in the Krte age (far earlier) and is no doubt the 
ancient prince Arstisena who became a brahman, as stated in Va 92, 5-6 ; 
Bd iii, 67,6; and also Hv 29,1520; Br 12,34. ‘That Arstisona and 
Devapi Aigtisena must therefore be distinguished. Arstisena in Bd ii, 
82, 105 and V& 59, 97 (Advigena) would as a mantra-reciter be probably 
Devapi. Arstisena in Va 97, 116 and Hd iii, 66, 87 might be eithor. 
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Prattpa, Rstisena had probably died early and so is omitted in 
the genealogies.! Bhigma therefore as Santanu’s son was great 
grandson of Pratipa.? 

The story goes thus. Ugrayudha, the Paurava king of Dvimidha’s 
line, killed Prsata’s grandfather? (king of N. Paficdla), and Prsata 
took refuge at Kampilya in S. Paficdla.t Ugrayudha then killed 
Brahmadatta’s great great grandson Janamejaya Durbuddhi,’ the 
last Nipa king of S. Paficala.* He next menaced the Kauiava 
kingdom after Santafiu’s death, but Bhisma killed him and restored 
Prsata to his kingdom of Ahicchattra (N. Paficala). 

The foregoing data yield these synchronisms :— 


Deimidhas Kauravas N. Paiicala 8S. Paticdla 
Pratipa Brahmadatta 
Visvaksena 
(Rstisena) Udaksena 
Ugrayudha Santanu Bhallata 
Bhisma Prsata Janamejaya 


There are many synchronisms in the story of the Pandavas in 
the Mahabharata,” comprising the Pauravas from Santanu to 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu, grandson Pariksit II and great grandson 
Janamejaya III; V. suleva, Krsna and all his relations; Dama- 
ghosa, king of Cedi, his son Sigupala-Sunitha and grandson 


1 So also if Auddma in verse 11 is Santanu’s patronymic (as suggested 
in Vedic Index i, 129, 378, and possibly rightly), for then Retisena and 
Ulana (%) would have been Pratipa’s sons and have both died in his life- 
time; thus Devapi and Santanu would have been first cousins, and 
practically brothers, their fathers being dead and omitted. 

2 About Santanu’s time may be placed Dustaritu Paurmsayana, since 
he was a contemporary of Balhika Pratipiya (Satapatha Brahm xii, 9, 3, 

1-3 and 13). He was king of the Srfijayas (Vedic Indew ii, 371), i.e. 
of N. Paficala, and would fall in the gap between Jantu and Prsata. 
Balhika or Vahlika, Pratipeya or Bratipiya son (descendant) of this 
Pratipa, is often mentioned in the MBh; e.g. i, 95, 3797: v, 22, 693: 
vii, 157, 6932-4: xi, 22, 621. 

5 Hv 20, 1083, which calls the latter Vipa ; but it may perhaps have 
confused him with the kings of 8. Paficala, who were the Ni ipas. 

* Hv 20, 1111-12. 

° He is probably Janamejaya of the Nipas who destroyed all his 
relatives and friends, MBh v, 73, 2727-9. 

* Hy 20, 1066-72, 1085-1112. So also the genealogies of the two 
dynasties. Mat 49, 59-68 confuses the story, and wrongly says 
Ugrayudha was of the Solar race. Also MBh xii, 27, 808. 

* Full references in Sdrensen’s Index. 
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Dhrstaketu; Vrddhagarman and his son Dantavakra, kings of 
Karissa ;! Ugrasena and Kamea, kings of Mathura; Jarasandha and 
his son Sahadeva, kings of Magadha; Drupada, king of S. Pajicala, 
his son Dhrstadyumna and grandson Dhrstaketu; Brhadbala, king 
of Ayodhya; Karna and his son Vrgasena, kings of Anga; and 
many others. These are exhibited so far as they come into the 
table above. 

Lastly, some time after the battle, there is the synchronism 
of the Paurava (Kuru) king Adhistmakrgnag the Ayodhya king 
Divikara and the Magadha king Senajit,? who will be noticed in 
chapter XV. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MINOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 


Next may be considered a number of minor synchronisms, which 
connect only a few persons or relate to a brief space of time. 

The earliest of these is that Yayati’s eldest brother Yati married 
Go, daughter of Kakutstha® or (better) Kakutsthat He thus 
married Kakutstha’s daughter or granddaughter, and Kakutstha 
can be none other than the early king of Ayodhya, after whom 
various descendants were styled Kakutstha. Yayati therefore should 
be placed one, or preferably two generations below Kakutstha. 

There is a synchronism connecting the Ayodhya and Druhyu 
dynasties. The Druhyus occupied the Panjab, and Mandhatr of 
Ayodhya had a long war with the Druhyu king Aruddha® or 
Angara® and killed him.” The latter’s successor was Gandhira, 
who gave his name to the Gandhara country.® 


' For the marriage connexions getween these four groups, see Va 96, 
148-59, Bd iii, 71, 150-60, Mat 46, 3-9, Vis iv, 14, 10-13: less clearly, 
Br 14, 19-23, Hv 35, 1827-33. Kunti’s story is in MBh i, 177 f. 

2 Va 99, 270, 282, 300. Mat 50,77; 272, 5,23. Bad iii, 74, 113. 

8 Br 12, 3, and Hv 30, 1601. * Va 93, 14 and Bd iii, 68, 13. 

> So Va 99, 7~8. Bd ili, 74, 7~8. Supported by Gar 139, 64; Vis 
iv, 17,2; Bhig ix, 23,15; and Mat 48, 6. 

5 So Hv 32, 1837-8. Br 13, 149-50. Also MBh xii, 29, 981-2; 
but in vii, 62, 2281-2. seemingly as Sudhanvan. 

7 Referred to in MBh iii, 226, 10465, where he is called ‘king of 
Gandhira’ by anticipation. 

® Va 99,9. Bd iii, 74,9. Hv32,1839. Br 13,150-1 Mat 48,7. 
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Next are some synchronisms connected with Lopimudré. She 
was daughter of a king of Vidarbha,! and married Agastya.? The 
king is called Vaidarbha, ‘son (or descendant) of Vidarbha’; and 
is named Nimi twice? No king of this name occurs in the 
Vidarbha genealogy (chapter XII, Table), but he was obviously 
@ son or near descendant of Vidarbha, and Mimi is probably a 
misreading of Bhima,‘ another name of Vidarbha’s son Kratha, 
or perhaps the name of another son. By Lopamudri’s favour 
Alarka, king of Kadi, grandson of Pratardana, had, it is said, 
a very long and prosperous reign.> Agastya and she were thus 
contemporary with Alarka, and were two or three generations 
below Vidarbha and Pratardana. These synchronisms harmonize 
with those deduced about those kings in chapter XIII. 

The story about Lopimudra and Agastya goes on to make three 
kings, S:utarvan, Bradhnagva and Trasadasyu Paurukutsa their con- 
temporaries,§ but it gives no particulars about the first two and 
wrongly says Trasadasyu was of the Iksvaku race, for Trasadasyu 
the Aiksvaku was far earlier than Sagara, who was a younger 
contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. The synchronisms 
(¢nfra) show that the later Trasadasyu Paurukutsya (p. 133), who 
was a Bharata, was a contemporary of Rksa and a younger con- 
temporary of Divodasa’s father Vadhryasva. A king Srutarvan 
Arkga, ‘son of Rksa,’ is mentioned,” and the two Rksas are 
probably the same. Hence the Bharata Trasadasyu, Vadhryasva 
and Srutarvan were practically contemporaries, and Bohtlngk and 
Roth’s conjecture that Bradhnagva is an error for Vadhryasgva seems 
right. A synchronism then inferred from the Rigveda has been 


' MBh iii, 96, 8561-3, prefaced by a brahmanical fable. 

* MBh iii, 97, 8570-6: iv, 21, 654-5: v, 116, 3971, where she is 
called Vaidarbhi. Rigv i, 279, Ram v, 24, 11. 

8 MBh xiii, 137, 6255: x1i, 234, 8000, where Vaidarbha is corrupted 
to Vaideha. 

* Helped no doubt by the above corruption, Nimi being the first king 
of Videha. Vidarbha and Videha were liable to be confused; so Pad iv, 
112, 50. 

’ Va 92, 67. Ba iii, 67, 71. Br 21,53; 13, 74, Hv 29, 1590; 
32, 1748. 

* MBh iii, 98, 8595-8608. 

7 Rigv viii, 74, 4, 13. Srutarvan alone, x, 29, 5. 

® Srutarvan would then be a Paurava king in the blank between Rksa 
and Samvarana; chap. XII, Table. 
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wrongly attached to Agastya and Lopimudra,! who were con- 
siderably earlier as shown, and the two Trasadasyus have been 
confused. This is a spurious synchronism, a brahmanical addition 
to glorify Agastya, and reveals the lack of the historical sense. 

Sagara was a younger contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. 
It is stated in the story of Nala that Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and 
Virabahu, king of Cedi, were contemporaries,? and the latter's son 
Subahu and Rtuparna, king of Ayodhya, were contemporaries.® 
This agrees entirely with the genealogies, for they make Bhimaratha 
(of which Bhima there is the shortened form) tenth successor of 
Vidarbha and Rtuparna tenth successor of Sagara, the latter being 
a younger contemporary of the former. 

Another group of synchronisms may be collected from the Rigveda, 
though falling mostly outside the purview of the genealogies, 
Divodisa Atithigva was king of North Paficila* His son Indrota, 
Rkga’s son, and Agsvamedha’s son Pitakratu were contemporaries.’ 
Piitakratu’s son was Dasyave-Vrka,° a prince who was also a rishi.” 
Asvamedha was contemporary with Trasadasyu Paurukutsya, who 
was apparently a Paru king,’ so Trasadasyu was son of Purukutsa ; ® 
and Purukutsa was son of Giriksit and grandson of Durgaha.?" 
Trasadasyu had ason TrksiJ! Sobhari Kinva was contemporary 
with Trasadasyu.!2 Contemporary with Divodaisa was Prastoka,® 
who was a Sarfijaya,™ that is, a descendant (not son) of Srijaya, 
the brother of Mudgala, who were Bharatas; contemporary with 
Prastoka was Abhyivartin Cayamina;! and Aévamedha was a 
descendant of Bharata.1® These two princes also probably belonged 
to the petty kingdoms descended from Mudgala’s brothers. The 
Rksa mentioned above was probably the king of Hastinapura, who 


1 There was of course an Agastya living then. 

2 MBh iii, 53, 2076; 69, 2706-8. 

3 MBh iil, 64, 2531; 65, 2576, 66, 2627-8: 70, 2766. See Va 88, 

174; Bd iii, 63, 173; Br 8, 80; fv 75. 815. 

* See the dynasty in chap. IX. ® Rigv viii, 68, 15, 16, 18. 

5 Id, viii, 56, 2. t Td, viii, 51, 2. Vedie Index i, 346, 

® Rigv v, 27,3, 4. Vedie Index i, 327. 

® Rigv iv, 42, 9; viii, 29, 36. 

© Td. iv, 42,8. Vedte Index i, 327. Or vice versa. 

" Rigv viii, 22, 7. 2 Td, viii, 19, 2, 32, 36. 

8 Td. vi, 47, 22, 25. % Anukramani and Vedarth. Brhadd v, 124. 

15 Vedirth on Rigw vi, 75. Byhadd v, 124. 

% So Anukramani on Rigv v, 27; and also Vedarth, which wrongly 
renders Bharata as ‘son of Bharata’. 
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is called in the genealogies son of Ajamidha and father of Sam. 
varana, but the table of genealogies shows that there were many 
generations, and that son means descendant and father means 
ancestor. From these data we get these synchronisms :— 


Pauravas N, Paficdla Kanvas 
_— 
Bhdratas Mudgalas Sriijayas 
Durgaha 
Giriksit 
Pyrukutsa Vadhryasva 
Rksa Advamedha Trasadasyu Divodasa Prastoha Sobhari 
Pitakratu) = Trksi Indrota 
Dasyave- 
Vrka 


There is a story that connects the Yadavas and Rama of Ayodhya. 
It is prefaced by aspurious genealogy noticed in chapter X, but the 
material passage! appears to contain genuine tradition because it 
is corroborated elsewhere and explains the name of the country 
Surasena. It gives these descendants of the great Yadava king 
Madhu,? namely, Madhava, his son Satvata, his son Bhima and his 
son Andhaka, and these tally with the genealogical version Satvant, 
Satvata, and Andhaka. It says Bhima Satvata was contemporary 
with Rima; Rama’s brother Satrughna killed the Yidava Lavana, 
cut down the forest Madhuvana and built the city Mathura there ; 
when Rama and his brothers died, Bhima recovered the city ; and 
Andhaka reigned there contemporary with Rama’s son Kuéga at 
Ayodhya. The genealogies say that Satrughna killed the Madhava 
Lavana, went to Madhuvana, built Mathura and reigned there with 
his two sons Subahu and Sirasena.? Here then we have Satvant 
and Bhima contemporary with Rama, and Andhaka with Kuga. 

Another version * amplifies what the genealogies say with some 
mistaken embellishments, as that Lavana was son, instead of 
descendant, of Madhu, and that, Madhuvana was in Ayodbya 
territory, whereas South Paficila separated them. The Ramayana 


» Hv 95, 5242-8. 

? Tn all the stories cited here Madhu is wrongly called a Danava and 
a Daitya, see p. 66; and so also Lavana. Of. Br 213, 137. 

5 Va 86, 185-6. Bd iii, 63, 186-7. Ram vii, 62,6 and Vis iv, 4, 
46, wrongly calling Lavana a Raksasa; and so also Bhag ix, 17, 14. 
Satrughna’s killing Lavana also in Ag 21, 6-7; Raghuv xv, 2-30; 
Pad vi, 271,9; Var 178, 1. 

* Hv 55, 3060-96. 
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gives a third version, similar but largely amplified and brahmanized 
with various mistakes.| Mathura was the capital of the Sirasena 
country ; the country appears to have obtained its name from 
Satrughna’s son Sarasena,? and Andhaka’s descendants reigned there 
down to Ugrasena and Kamsa; so the second version says. 

Andhaka’s brother Bhajamina marfied two daughters of 
Sriijaya.® Nothing is said to identify this Srfijaya, but the 
reference suggests he was well known, and the best known 
Sriijaya was the king of N. Paficala. The genealogical table 
framed according to the synchronisms established shows that 
Sriijaya of N. Paficéla must have reigned about this time, and as 
Andhaka’s and Bhajamina’s father Bhima Siatvata reigned at 
Mathura as just shown, a marriage alliance between the two 
neighbouring dynasties would be quite natural. There can be 
little doubt then in identifying these two Sriijayas. Combining 
then all these particulars we have these synechronisms :— 


N. Paticdla adavas Ayodhya 
Satvant Rima  Satrughna 
Sriijaya Bhima Satvata Siirasena 
Bhajamana, Andhaka Kuéa * 


This is corroborated by another allusion. In two lists of royal 
munificence to brahmans it is said king Satadyumna gave a splendid 
furnished house to the brahman Maudgalya,® descendant of king 
Mudgala, of N. Paficila (chapter 1X). King Mudgala therefore 
was earlier than Satadyumna. The only Satadyumna mentioned 
was a king of Videha, Stradhvaja’s second successor. Siradhvaja 
was Rama’s father-in-law (ate), so Satadyumna would have been 
Rama’s younger contemporary and therefore (according to the 


} Ram vii, 64 to 70, calling Lavana a Raksasa and wrongly connecting 
him with Rima’s early ancestor Mandhitr 

* So also Ram vii. 70, 6-9 may impiy. Lg i, 68, 19 suggests a 
different explanation, that it was named after an earlier Siirasena, a son 
of the Haihaya Arjuna Kartavirya; but no other authority supports that, 
and the Haihaya territory appears to have lain farther south, as 
mentioned ante. 

’ Va 96,3. Bd iii, 72,3. Br 15,32. Hv 38,2001, Mat 44, 49. 
Pad v, 13, 33. 

* Kuéa and his brother Lava were boru late in Rama’s life. 

° MBh xiii, 137, 6265 (Maudgalya). xii, 234, 8606 (Mudgala; using 
the single name foi the patronymic). 
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synchronisms just set out) a contemporary of Sriijaya of N. Paiicila. 
Sritjaya was Mudgala’s fourth or fifth successor, and the Maudgalya 
brahmans would have been established three or four generations in 
Satadyumna’s time—thus entirely harmonizing with the above 
allusion. 

There is a synchronissn between Divodisa’s and Rksa’s descen- 
dants. Divodasa’s fifth successor Sudis (Sudasa, chapter IX) 
defeated his foes on the Jumna and again defeated Piru and others 
in battle on the river*Parusni (modern Ravi) ;! hence he must have 
driven Piru out of the Paurava kingdom of Hastinapura first to the 
Jumna and then as far west as"the Ravi. Tradition says that the 
Paurava Sarvarana was driven out of Hastinapura by a Paiicala 
king and took refuge many years near the river Sindhu, but after- 
wards with a Vasistha’s aid recovered his kingdom and established 
a lordship over all kgatriya princes,? which means he subdued Paficila. 
The genealogies say Sudasa’s kingdom declined after his death,’ 
and the Rigveda shows that Somaka was less opulent than Sndis.* 
Moreover a Vasistha was Sudiis’s priest,® but there are no hymns 
by any Vasistha in honour of his successors. There was also a long 
gap between Jantu and Prsata, during which N. Paficala was 
dominated by Hastinapura. It is clear then that Sudas drove Sam- 
varana out, and that Samvarana and his son Kuru conquered 
Sahadeva or more probably Somaka.® Hence Samvarana was a 
younger contemporary of Sudas and Kuru of Somaka. 

Kavasa lived in Sudis’s reign and was drowned apparently at 
Sudas’s battle with the ten kings; he was old (vrddda) then and 
famous (fruta).” He was no doubt Kavasa Ailtisa,® the reputed 
author of hymn x, 33, because that is‘in praise of king Kurugravana 
Trasadasyava, ‘aud that king, as a near descendant of Trasadasyu 
who was a contemporary of Divodisa (ante), would have lived about 
the time of Divodasa’s fourth and fifth successors Cyavana and 


' Rigv vii, 18 and 33; and 19. Vedre Index ii, 186; i, 499. 

2 MBh i, 94, 3725-39. 

5 Va 99,209. Mat 50,15. Hv 32,1792. Br 73, 100. 

‘ Rigv iv, 15, 7, 8 compared with vii, 78, 22, 23. 

5 Rigv vii, 76 and 33. Aitar Brahm vii, 5, 34; viii, 4, 21. 

® Because it iz said Somaka sacrificed on the Jumna, MBh iii, 225, 
10420-2 ; and that could only have been before Satnvarana’s reconquest. 
All this is fully discussed in JRAS, 1918, pp. 233-8, 246-8. 

7 Rigv vii, 18,12, Vedie Index i, p. 148. 

® A Sidra rishi, son of Tlisa and a slave-girl, Aitar Brahm ii, 3, 19. 
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Sudis. The two Kavagas thus lived at the same time and were 
no doubt the same rishi. He was thus contemporary with Sam- 
varana. Further, Tura Kavaseya consecrated Janamejaya Pariksita 
and was his purohita.! Tura was by his patronymic a descendant 
of Kavasa, and Janamejaya was Janamejaya II, son of Pariksit I 
who was Samvarana’s grandson. They would thus have been con- 
temporary. Kavasa appears to have been on Sarnvarana’s side, and 
his near descendant Tura consecrated Sarhvarana’s great grandson 
Janamejaya. 

King Krta or Krti of the Dvimrdha line was, as all the passages 
which mention him say,? the disciple of Hiranyanabha or Hiran- 
yanabhi Kausalya, and made twenty-four samhitas of simans; they 
were the ‘eastern simans’, and the chanters of them were called 
Kartas or Kartis after him. Hiranyanabha was a king of Kosala,? 
but his position is confused in three passages, which place him five 
generations after Vyiisa*; and that is wrong, because it would make 
him one of the ‘future’ kings after the Bharata battle (chapter III), 
but he was not one of them® and the genealogies fix his position 
clearly as No, 83 in the Ayodhya dynasty ;° and because it is in- 
credible that, after the brahmans had established the Vedic schools, 
two kings could have been such authorities on the sdmans. Krta 
was one step below Hiranyanabha. 

Hiranyanabha as Krta’s teacher was learned in the simans, and 
they constructed the ‘eastern simans’. They lived before Vyasa, 
but when Sukarman Jaimini taught Pausyafiji the Samaveda, 
Pausyafiji taught his disciples 500 (sic) sambhitas of saimans, and 
they were known as the ‘northern siman chanters’. Then notice 
had to be taken of the older ‘eastern siman chanters’, and they 
had to be brought into the Vedic schools, so Hiranyanabha was 

1 Aitar Brahm vii, 5, 34; vili, 4,21, Vedee Indew i, p. 314. Bhig 
ix, 22, 35-7 confuses this Janamejaya with the later Janamejaya IIT 
Périksita (chap. IX) and misplaces Kavaseya with the latter. 

2 Genealogies, Mat 49, 75-6: Hv 20,1080-2: Va 99, 189-91 (which 
reads Kauthuma wrongly): Vis iv, 19, 13: Bbag ix, 21, 28-9 (6 samhitas). 
Also V& 61, 44-8 and Bd 1i, 35, 49-55 (which name his twenty-four 
disciples aud misread Karta as Kranta); Vis iii, 6, 7. 

® Chapter XII, Table. Vedic Index ii, 506. 

‘ Va 61, 27-8, 33. Bd ii, 35, 31-2, 39-40. Vis iii, 6, 1-4. Dis- 
cussed in chap. XXVII. 

* My Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 9, 10. 

° A descendant was probably Para Atnira Hairanyanabha, Satapatha 
Brahm xiii, 5, 4,4: Vedie Index, i, 491; ii, 506. 
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assigned as a second disciple to Sukarman,! and is said to have 
constructed 500 samhitas also.2 This erroneous harmonizing was 
added to the Ayodhya genealogy, and it is there stated® that 
Hiranyanabha was the disciple of Jaimini’s grandson (Brahmanda 
says, Pausyafiji) in the eastern sdmans, learnt 500 samhitas from 
him and also taught a Yajiavalkya yoga. 

Next may be noticed various data which do not yield synchronisms 
proper, yet help to indicate the position of kings and rishis. They 
consist generally of, brief allusions. Not every such allusion is 
worthy of consideration, but where the same fact is referred to in 
various passages, the consensus becomes important. Some of them 
are marital notices and the Paurava genealogy in the Mahabharata 
(i, 95, 8764 ff.) goes so far as to name the wife of every king in it, 
but it is not wholly trustworthy, as shown in chapter IX, and it is 
highly improbable that every queen’s name could be remembered. 
Caution must also be shown in dealing with personal names, 
especially of rishis, and patronymics, as pointed out above. Thus 
Dusyanta the Paurava married Sakuntala, daughter of Viévamitra, 
as abundant passages declare ;* but the position of the first and 
great Visvamitra has been defined above by copious tradition as 
earlier than Dusyanta’s period ; hence she was not his daughter, 
but the daughter of a Viévamitra who was one of his near 
descendants. The genealogies of Ayodhya say Satyavrata Triganku 
married a Kaikeya princess,> and this statement may be accepted 
because his story has been handed down in a ksatriya ballad (p. 59). 
Hence the Kaikeya dynasty had come into existence before his 
time; and therefore according to the genealogies all the other 
Panjab kingdoms also, the Sivis, Madras, Sauviras, &c. (chapter IX). 
Hence it is possible that his son Harigcandra’s queen was a Saivya 
princess, as the Markandeya says (7, 35; &c.), though its story is 
a fable. Jyamagha the Yadava, who was later, married a Saivya 
princess.® 

? Not difficult with the lack of the historical sense. The misplacement 
is similar to that of Brahmadatta, p. 65. 

2 See fourth note above. 

5 Va 88, 207-8. Bd iii, 63, 207-8. Vis iv, 4,48 and Bhag ix, 22, 
3-4 somewhat similarly. 

* e.g. MBh i, 72, 2941 to 73, 2972. Bhag ix, 20, 8-22. 

’ Va 88,117. Bd iii, 63,115. Br 8,24. Hv 13, 754. Siv vii, 61, 
20. Lg i, 66, 10. 


* Va95,32. Bdiii, 70,33. Br 15,16. Hv 37,1984. Lgi, 68, 37. 
Mat 44, 32 reads Cattra. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE FOUR AGES, CHRONOLOGY AND DATE OF 
THE BHARATA BATTLE 


Truz that is treated as historical in tradition is divided into four 
ages (yuga), the Krta (or Dharma or Satya), Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali (or Tigya), and this reckoning appears to have an historical 
basis, though later speculations elaborated it into an amazing yet 
precise scheme of cosmogony. That scheme does not render this 
reckoning of four ages unworthy of attention, because the genealogies 
refer to them sometimes, and it appears that they did correspond 
to certain periods. 

It is noteworthy that this theory of the four ages did not apply 
to the whole world. It is declared repeatedly that these ages 
prevailed in India (Bidrat« varsu),) and the descriptions of the other 
continents (varsa) say nothing about the ages occurring there,’ and 
portray conditions incompatible therewith. The four ages therefore 
concerned India only, and it is declared that they prevailed only in 
India. The position of these ages in the seventy-one four-age 
periods which made up a manvantara‘ in the cosmological scheme 
was therefore a later elaboration. The early idea was that the four 
ages were a peculiarity of India alone, hence obviously the explana- 
tion of them must be sought for in the conditions of ancient India, 

It is a commonplace of history that great wars, conquests or 
political changes put an end to one age and usher in a new age, or 
mark the transition from one to the other ; and so the Mohammedans 
and the British introduced new ages into India. It is natural 
therefore to surmise that similar changes occurred and were so 
regarded in ancient India, and indications of this are found in 


1 MBh vi, 10, 387. Va 24, 1; 45,137; 57,22. Ba ii, 16, 68-9; 
29,23. Mat 142,17. Br 27,64. Padi, 7, 3. 

2 The ages do not obtain in Plaksadvipa; Va 49, 22; Bd ii, 29, 24. 

* So Br 19, 20. Vis ii, 3,19. Lg i, 52, 32. 

* Va 45, 69 and Mat 224, 1 suggcst that even the theory of the fourteen 
Manus applied only to India. Va 45, 67 and Mat 113, 78 have Bharata 


yuga. 
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tradition: The end of the Dvipara age was admittedly marked 
by the Bharata battle, for it is declared that the battle occurred in 
the interval (sandhyd) between the Dvapara and Kali ages;? but 
this was afterwards modified,? and the beginning of the Kali age 
was fixed qt the passing away of the great heroes of that battle, 
Krgna and the Pandavas, in order apparently to obviate the repug- 
nant idea that the deified Krsna lived into the Kali age, according 
to the express statement that that age began immediately he died.* 
The broad fact however is clear, that the Dvapara age closed with 
that battle, and that the Kali age began with the changes in the 
political condition of N. India that ensued. 

Tradition speaks also of an earlier time of great destruction and 
misery, when the kgatriyas were well-nigh exterminated and North 
India was plunged into grievous calamities,> and brahmanic fable 
attributes that to Rama Jamadagnya, though kgatriya tradition 
shows it really occurred in consequence of the devastating mids of 
the Haihayas, from whom Sagara delivered the land and restored 
peace (chapter XXIV). That time may naturally have marked the 
transition from one age to another. There is no later similar period 
of calamity that suggests itself as a change of age, but tradition 
treats Rama’s destruction of Ravana and the Raksasas of the 
Dekhan and Ceylon as an epoch of signal vengeance upon evil 
foes. The table of genealogies in chapter XII comprises all the 
kings from the beginning of the Krta to the end of the Dvapara 
age, and shows that Sagara’s destruction of the Haihayas and 
Rima’s reign divide the whole period into three parts of not very 
unequal length, which might well constitute three ages. This 
arrangement produces a scheme of four ages which is égensible, 
though exactitude cannot of course be expected. 


' This is developed otherwise, MBh v, 131, 4473-8: xii, 69, 2693-5. 

* MBh i, 2, 282. But sometimes it is suid the Kali age had already 
begun before the battle; e.g. MBh vi, 66, 3012: ix, 61, 3364; and in 
the curious tale of the sleeping Mucukunda; Hv 115, 6483; Vis v, 24, 5; 
Br 197, 5. 

5 eg. Kiri, 27, 8. 

* Mat 273, 49-50. Va 99, 428-9. Bd iii, 74, 241. Vig iv, 24, 35, 
36, 40: -v, 38, 8. Bhag xii, 2, 29, 30,33. Br 212, 8. See.p. 53. 
Mr. Jayaswal treats this as a chronological basis, Journal, B, and O. 
Research Socy. iii, pp. 254 f. 

5 MBh xii, £9, 1775-89: also iii, 227, 10201-5. 

8 Hv 22, 2327. Br 213,126. Gar i, 215, 8-9. 
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‘This division accords with what tradition says about the transition 
frowe one age to another. Krsna lived at the time of the Bharata 
‘battle and the close of the Dvapara age. Rama Daéarathi lived in 
the interval between the Treté and Dvapara ages? To Rima 
Jamadagnya is assigned the same position, and the references say 
he lived in the Treta age,? and smote the Kgatriyas in the interval 
between the Treta and Dvipara ages.# But this was Rama 
DaSarathi’s position, and that particularization is clearly wrong, for 
Rama Jamadagnya was avowedly prior as shown*by the synchronisms 
in chapter XIII, and the allegation that he destroyed all kgatriyas 
off the earth twenty-one times (really the long-continued Haihaya 
devastations) is wholly incompatible with the story of Raima 
Dagarathi. It is obvious that Rama Jaimadagnya belonged to the 
interval between the Krta and Treta ages, when in fact the Haihayas 
had their dominion, and the references should be to the Krta age 
and tht interval. The Krta age then ended with the destruction 
of the Haihayas; the Treté began approximately with Sagara and 
ended with Rama Daéarathi’s destriction of the Rakgasas; and the 
Dvapara began with his reinstatement at Ayodhya and ended with 
the Bharata battle: so that, taking the numbers in the table of 
genealogies, the division is approximately thus, the Krta Nos. 1-40, 
the Treta Nos. 41-65, and the Dvapara Nos. 66-95. 

These considerations show how the belief arose that Visnu iicante 
incarnate when conditions on earth had become evil, in order to 
destroy wickedness and re-establish righteousness,® for his three 
chief alleged historical incarnations were, the earliest Rima 
Jamadagnya, the second Rama Dasarathi, and the last Krsna. 
Such statements are brahmanical, and historical consistency cannot 
be expected in all.6 The misstatement of Rama Jamadagnya’s 
yosition arose probably from the notion that the Krta age was one 
of unblemished righteousness. 

There are allusions to the ages sometimes in the genealogies, and 


? MBh xii, 341, 12953-4 : ‘cf. vi, 66, 3012. 

* MBh xii, 347, 12949. * MBh xii, 341, 12948. 

“ MBh i, 2, 272; yet 64, 2480 absurdly makes the Krta (read ig 
age begin after Rama's devastation (2459). Hv 106, 5869. Gar i, 225, 
is nearly right. 

® Va 96, 232; 97, 64-6; 98, 69, 98. Bd iii, 73, 70, 97. Mat 47, 
235, 247. Br 180, 26-7 ; "281, 2-3. 

* So it seems to be said the Pandavas lived in the interval between the 
Tret& and Dvapara ages, MBh iii, 121, 10310; 125, 10409. 
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